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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Plate which was announced in our 
last Magazine of the second Tessellated 
Pavement recently found at Cirencester, 
has not been completed in time for our 
present Number, but will appear in the 
next. 

H. W. F. is informed that the supposed 
descent of Oliver Cromwell from the Royal 
House of Stuart has never been proved, 
but rests only upon the assumption of 
certain old heralds inclined to flatter the 
genealogical pride—not of the Protector, 
but of some of his maternal ancestors, 
who upon the accession of King James I. 
were particularly happy to imagine such 
a consanguinity to royalty. We beg to 
refer our Correspondent to an article “On 
Genealogical Fictions’ in our Magazine 
for Oct. 1846. It is probable that the 
ancestor who gave name to the Stewards 
of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, was Stew- 
ard either to the Earls of Norfolk, or to 
one of the great abbeys in the eastern 
counties. 

M. C. requests us to mention the au- 
thority on which one of our northern 
counties is written Westmerland. In 
answer, we beg to say that the county de- 
rives the etymology of its name decidedly 
from its being the ‘land of the western 
meres,’’—not the moors, as the modern 
mode of writing it seems to have suggested. 
In no old authority, either written or 
printed, will the name be found spelled 
otherwise than Westmerland. 

Any information relative to Neath, Gla- 
morganshire, (the Nidum of Antoninus,) 
its Norman castle, or Cistercian abbey, 
would be thankfully received by Mr. G. 
G. Francis, Burrows Lodge, Swansea, 
who is about to bring out a new edition of 
his “* Neath and its Abbey.”’ 

Viator states, in reference to the re- 
marks of PHiILuRBAN (p. 338) and 
A. J.S.P., that the arms of Herbert on 
the monument of Sir Richard Herbert of 
Ewyas, in the church at Abergavenny, are 
debruised by a bendlet. 

A GenEALoeist will be much obliged 
to any correspondent who can give him 
any information about “ Richard Greene, 
apothecary,’’ where he lived and died. 
He was living 1770, and bore the arms of 
Greenes of Greens Norton. 

Mr. JaBEz ALLIES, perceiving in our 
recent numbers that the application of the 
Saxon word Puttoc is discussed, begs to 
inform us that there is a place in Lulsley, 
near Alfrick, in Worcestershire, called 


Puttock’s, otherwise Pothook’s, or Paut- 
hook’s-end, situated upon the border of 
the river Ferne, by Broadwas or Bradewas 
ford. There also is a farm called Pol- 
tuck’s-end near the Rhyd by Dripshill 
in Madresfield, in Worcestershire, where 
there is a ford over the Severn. The word 
Rid or Rhyd in ancient British and Phe- 
nician, signifying a ford. There also is 
a place called Puttoc’s-end in Flyford Fla- 
vel, in Worcestershire, near to a brook. 
Now, as two of the above-mentioned 
places adjoin fords on rivers, and the other 
adjoins a brook, the question is whether 
these facts may not tend to throw some 
light upon the application of the word 
“ Puttoc;” and it is curious that to all 
the names in question the word ‘‘ end’? is 
attached, as if thereby particularly desig- 
nating the extreme points of parts called 
Puttock. In conclusion, Mr. ALLiEs ob- 
serves, that Lulsley and Madresfield, and 
several parishes adjoining thereto, abound 
in fairy names, as appears in his little 
work ‘‘ On the Ignis fatuus, or Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, and the Fairies.’ 

A. B. in our Obituary for January last 
(p. 110), has observed the death in Ire- 
land of ‘* Arabella Jane, daughter of the 
late Sir Barry Denny, Bart. and relict of 
Rowland Bateman, esq.’’ &c. It is added 
that this lady ‘‘ claimed to be representa- 
tive or coheir of the last Earl and Viscount 
Coningsby, who died 1729.’’ Our Cor- 
respondent wishes to see, on good autho- 
rity, the descent of this lady from the last 
Earl Coningsby, and the grounds on which 
she claimed to be his representative or co- - 
heir; he also asks for any information rela- 
tive to the family and title of Coningsby. 
As the former is extinct, he believes, in the 
male line, he would be glad to be informed 
what families may claim descent from it 
through the female line ; also whether the 
titles borne by the last Earl Coningsby are 
all extinct, or partly dormant only, or in 
abeyance. 

Gent. Mag. August, p. 216.—The Rev. 
William Peckham Woodward was pre- 
sented to the rectory of West Grinstead 
by his own family, who sold the advowson 
to the late Earl of Egremont, whose son 
and heir, Colonel Wyndham, has recently 
presented the Rev. Thomas Wall Lang- 
shawe to the same. 

The Rev. Richard Haddy Williams was 
the younger brother of the late Rev. 
James Haddy Wilson Williams, Rector of 
Fornham All Saints, Suffolk. 
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Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. (Edited by 
his Daughter.) 

MORE than a quarter of a century has passed since Bernard Barton was 
in full song: and not only did he delight his own county and neighbourhood 
by the sweetness and simplicity of his poetical strains, but they were heard 
also with pleasure and approbation in a far wider circle of admirers. The 
poems were in harmeny with the character of the writer; the sentiments, 
the imagery, the expression were congenial to his religious creed: pleasing 
and natural associations were formed between them they appeared the 
spontaneous flow of a reflecting and enlightened mind, and the religious 
tint that was thrown over the whole recommended them to many, who would 
have been but weakly attracted by mere brilliancy of fancy, elegance of senti- 
ment, or melody of song. Thus the simple lays of the Quaker Poet quickly 
became popular, and those who at first opened the volumes in curiosity, 
found themselves attracted to them by a stronger tie of interest in the merit 
of the poetry and the character of the writer. Bernard Barton soon num- 
bered those among his friends whose approbation stamped a value on his 
productions, and gave at once confidence to the writer and authority to the 
opinion of the public. Southey and Charles Lamb were among the first to 
hail the new and unexpected arrival in the realms of Parnassus; and no 
doubt but that the testimony of their approbation stimulated the poet to 
fresh exertion ; and doubtless acted favourably, though silently, in leading 
him to a more careful consideration of the art he was so successfully beginning 
to practise. When we became acquainted with him, about this period, we 
found him full of literary projects, high in hopes, and justly delighted with 
the praise and success he had received. He possessed a quick apprehension 
of the proper points to select in the poetical subjects he undertook ; and he 
had an extraordinary command of language and facility of expression which 
enabled him to embody his ideas in words at once natural and elegant. 
If the range he shews in his descriptions of nature, in his delineations of 
sentiment, and in his sketches of intellectual beauty, is not so extensive or 
striking as may be found in some others, still we shall find much compen- 
sation in the sweetness of his thoughts, the tender creations of his fancy, the 
delicacy of his reflections, and the unimpaired freshness and truth of that 
imagery which he brought from natural objects to illustrate and adorn the 
moral landscape, and to give to the forms of the ideal world the effective force 
and vividness of the material creation. There is in Barton’s poems a higher 
beauty than the beauty of ingenuity, and something of more worth than the 
exquisiteness of workmanship. His works are full of passages of natural 
tenderness, and his religious poems, though animated with a warmth of de- 
votion, are still expressed with that subdued propriety of language, which 
evince at once a correctness of taste and feeling. Perhaps some of the poems 
may incur the charge of diffuseness, and sometimes, from the very nature 
of the subject, the poet can show little except the piety of his mind, the 
purity of his expressions, and the flow of an easy and agreeable versifica- 
tion ; but others can boast of charms and beauties of a higher order, loftier 
contemplations, and deeper views into the recesses of the poetic Jand. The 
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lights of inspiration will sometimes burn pale and faint, even in the most 
gifted mind ; but in the present volume we may assert that such passages 
are but few and exceptional, compared with the animation and spirit that 
form the general character. But, after all, the attraction of the poet is 
much mixed up with the gentle and kindly nature of the man. Bernard 
Barton loves to take us by the hand, and lead us along the soft sequestered 
paths of poetry, pointing out to us its varied charms, and illustrating what 
is beautiful in nature and feeling from the kindred associations of his own 
mind ; and if at times, attentive to his guidance, the intellectual eye should 
take in a wider prospect and more majestic elements of vision, he who 
contemplates it will find the long horizon melting away into the solemn 
shadows, yet but faintly seen, of that better and fairer land, where the 
“dews of the morning are never pale with sorrow, and the eyes of the 
evening are never red with weeping.” 

We must now, however, break off from what we had more to say, had 
room been granted, of our personal knowledge of the poet, and of the many 
interesting and agreeable conversations we had the felicity of enjoying with 
him, as well as with one or two of his most distinguished friends, who alike 
admired his talents and respected his character. But what we are not able 
to do the reader will find effectively executed in the present volunie, which is 
edited with admirable judgment and taste, and with a modesty which has only 
allowed us to surmise the name of the writer.* To the very elegant memoir 
of Bernard Barton’s life, which to endeavour to abridge would be much to 
injure, a selection of his correspondence with different friends is attached, 
and this is followed by some letters from Southey and Lamb, parts of which 
we shall extract; and the latter half of the volume consists of poems chosen 
from the various volumes (no less than ten) which were successively pub- 
lished by him. A better plan could not have been devised for giving in a 
convenient compass a faithful portrait of the author; and, though we have 
referred our readers to the book itself for the admirable sketch with which 
it commences, we cannot refrain from making a short extract or two relating 
to that portion (so interesting to all) which describes the personal habits 
and manners of the Suffolk poet. 

After a mention of his politics, which were of the Whig school, duly 
moderated and seen through a kind of poetic medium, and still further 
softened down by a naturally quiet disposition, the writer tells us : 

‘* He was equally tolerant of men, and to the soft impeachment of esquire. But 








free of acquaintance. So long as men were 
honest (and he was slow to suspect them 
to be otherwise), and reasonably agreeable 
(and he was easily pleased), he could find 
company inthem. ‘ My temperament,’ he 
writes, ‘ is, as far as a man can judge of 
himse!f, eminently social. I am wont to 
live out of myself, and to cling to any- 
thing or anybody loveable within my 
reach.’ I have before said, that he was 
equally welcome and equally at ease, whe- 
ther at the Hall or at the Farm ; himself in- 
different to rank, though he gave every 
one his title, not wondering even at those 
of his own community, who, unmindful 
perhaps of the military implication, owned 


no where was he more amiable than in 
some of those humbler meetings—about 
the fire in the keeping-room at Christmas, 
or under the walnut-tree in summer. He 
had his cheerful remembrances with the 
old ; a playful word for the young—espe- 
cially with children, whom he loved and 
was loved by.—Or, on some summer af- 
ternoon, perhaps, at the little inn on the 
heath, or by the river side—or when, after 
a pleasant pic-nic on the sea-shore, we 
drifted homeward up the river, while the 
breeze died away at sun-set, and the 
heron, at last startled by our gliding boat, 
slowly rose from the ooze over which the 
tide was momentarily encroaching,’’ &e. 





* Miss Barton’s Preface, p- viii —* She has intrusted the biographical part of ‘the 
volume to one who knew her father well, and on whom she can rely for an impartial 
relation of his history,’’ &c,—Reyv. 
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The lively and pleasant manner in which the following view of the 
poet, in his favourite room and his “ chosen hour,” is given, needs no apo- 


logy for admission here. 


‘* He was not learned—in language, 
science, or philosophy. Nor did he care 
for the loftiest kinds of poetry—‘ the 
heroics,’ as he called it. His favourite 
authors were those that dealt most in hu- 
mour, good sense, domestic feeling, and 
pastoral description—Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Wordsworth in his lowlier moods, and 
Crabbe. One of his favourite prose books 
was Boswell’s Johnson ; of which he knew 
all the good things by heart, an inex- 
haustible store for a country dioner-table. 
And many will long remember him as he 
used to sit at table, his snuff-box in his 
hand, and a glass of genial wine before 
him, repeating some favourite passage 
and glancing his fine brown eyes about 
him as he recited. But perhaps his fa- 
vourite prose book was Scott’s Novels. 
These he seemed never tired of reading 
and hearing read. During the last four 


or five winters I have gone through se- 
veral of the best of these with him—ge- 
nerally on one night in each week—Sa- 
turday night, that left him free to the 
prospect of Sunday’s relaxation. Then 
was the volume taken down impatiently 
from the shelf almost before tea was over; 
and at last, when the room was clear, 
candles snuffed, and fire stirred, he would 
read out, or listen to, those fine stories, 
anticipating with a glance, or an impa- 
tient ejaculation of pleasure, the good 
things he knew were coming—which he 
liked all the better for knowing they were 
coming—relishing them afresh in the 
fresh enjoyment of his companion, to 
whom they were less familiar ; until the 
modest supper coming in closed the book, 
and recalled him to his cheerful hospi- 
tality,’’ &c. 


Of the poetry the following review is given ; nor is it to be overlooked, 
that of one of Barton’s volumes Southey said, “ There are many rich 
passages and frequent felicity of expression : ”— 


‘¢ The Poems, if not written off as easily 
as the Letters, were probably as little elabo- 
rated as any that ever were published. 
Without claiming for them the highest 
attributes of poetry, (which the author 
never pretended to,) we may surely say 
they abound in genuine feeling and elegant 
fancy expressed in easy and often very 
felicitous verse. These qualities employed 
in illustrating the religious and domestic 
affections, and the pastoral scenery with 
which such affections are perhaps most 
generally associated, have made Bernard 
Barton, as he desired to be, a household 
poet with a large class of readers—a class, 
who, as they may be supposed to welcome 
such poetry as being the articulate voice 
of those good feelings yearning in their 
own bosoms, one may hope will continue 
and increase in England. While in many 
of these poems it is the spirit within that 
redeems an imperfect form—just as it 
lights up the irregular features of a face 
into beauty—there are many which will 
surely abide the test of severer criticism. 
Such are several of the Sonnets; which, 


if they have not (and they do not aim at) 
the power and grandeur, are also free 
from the pedantic stiffness, of so many 
English Sonnets. Surely that one ‘To 
My Daughger’ is very beautiful in all 
respects. Some of the lighter pieces— 
‘To Joanna,’ ‘To a young Housewife,’ 
&c.—partake much of Cowper’s playful 
grace. And some on the decline of life, 
and the religious consolations attending it, 
are very touching. Charles Lamb said, 
the verses ‘To the Memory of Bloom- 
field’ were ‘sweet with Doric delicacy.’ 
May not one say the same of those ‘ On 
Leiston Abbey,’ ‘ Cowper’s Rural Walks,’ 
on ‘Some Pictures,’ and others of the 
shorter descriptive pieces? Indeed, ut- 
terly incongruous as at first may seem 
the Quaker clerk and the ancient Greek 
Idyllist, some of these little poems recall 
to me the inscriptions in the Greek An- 
thology—not in any particular passages, 
but in their general air of simplicity, lei- 
surely elegance, and quiet unimpassioned 
pensiveness,” &c. 


With regard to the Correspondence, it should be read continuously, for it 


contains much of curiosity and importance as to the opinions and feelings 
and character of the author; but we are unwilling to pass it by, and must 
therefore content ourselves with a few broken fragments. The non- 
poetic person mentioned in the following extract may stand, we believe, as 
a representative of a class among Barton’s brethren :— 


‘* T met with a comical adventure the 


piqued me. We had a religious visit paid 
other day, which partly amused, partly 


to our little meeting here by a minister of 
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our society, an entire stranger, I believe, 
to every one in the meeting. He gave us 
some very plain, honest counsel. After 
meeting, as is usual, several, indeed most, 
friends stopped to shake hands with our 
visitor, I among the rest; and on my 
name being mentioned to him rather 
officiously, I thought, by one standing by, 
the good old man said, ‘ Barton ?>—Bar- 
ton ?—that’s a name I don’t recollect.’ I 
told him it would be rather strange if he 


did, as we had never seen each other be- 
fore. Suddenly, when, to my no small 
gratification, no one was attending to us, 
he looked rather inquiringly at me, and 
added, ‘ What, art thou the versifying 
man?’ On my replying with a gravity, 
which I really think was heroic, that I was 
called such, he looked at me again, I 
thought, more in sorrow than in anger, and 
observed, ‘Ah! that’s a thing quite out 
of my way.’”’ 


Barton’s rooms were filled with various products of art, both of the pencil 
and the chisel—in colours and in panel—and his manner of collecting is 
graphically described in his Life (p. xxxiii); but such things we know 
were eschewed by his more serious brethren, and by the pious sisterhood ; 
to one of whom, who had remonstrated, he addressed the following words : 


“Thy objections to hanging up such 
things (pictures) may be as much a matter 
of conscience with thee as the use of them is 
with me the result of considerable thought, 
which gave me, to my own conscience, to 
regard such use as an allowable liberty. 
If I looked on such works of art as mere 
ornaments hung up to gratify the vanity of 
the possessor, I should cordially join in 
thy objection to them; but I regard them 
in a very different light. My limited 
leisure and my failing bodily strength do 
not allow of my being the pedestrian I 
once was. I often do not walk out of the 


streets for weeks together; but my love 
of nature, of earth, and sky, and water ; 
of trees, fields, and lanes; and my still 
deeper love of the human face divine, is 
as intense as ever. As a poet, the use of 
these is as needful to me as my food. I 
can seldom get out to see the actual and 
the real; but a vivid transcript of these, 
combined with some little effort of memory 
and fancy, makes my little study full of 
life, peoples its silent walls with nature’s 
cherished charms, and lights up human 
faces round me—dumb, yet eloquent in 
their human semblance.’’ 


All who had the pleasure of knowing Allan Cunningham, and many 
who like ourselves. have often lingered for hours in those fascinating halls of 
art which are here mentioned, listening to the voice and watching the hand 
of the great magician at whose command the marble started into life,* will 
thank us for giving them, in Barton’s own words, their own feelings : 


‘This very sudden news of poor Allan 
Cunningham's death has both shocked and 
grieved me. I had a letter from him on 
Friday morning last—I suspect the last 
he wrote—it was in his old cordial, kindly 
tone, but evidently written by an invalid. 
So I sat me down on Saturday night, and 
wrote him a long epistle, urging him to 
come down to Lucy and me for a week, as 
I was quite in hopes a few days’ country 
air and quiet relaxation would do him 
good. I exerted all my powers of per- 
suasion as eloquently as I could, of course 
to no purpose, for at the very time I was 
writing he was dying. And so I have 
lost my old favourite—him whom Charles 
Lamb used to call the ‘ large-hearted 
Scot ’—and a large and warm heart he 
had of his own. It seems to me now as 
if I never would give a fig to go to town 
again. The very last time I was there, 
Lucy and I spent a morning at Chantrey’s, 


walking with Allan about those great rooms, 
each of them as big as a little cathedral, 
and swarming with statues—busts and 
groups—many as large as life—all still as 
death. It was worth somewhat to sit at 
the foot of some grand mass of stone or 
marble, and hear Allan talk about Sir 
Walter Scott, and Sir Francis, and Wilkie, 
and Burns ;—or when he was still, and we 
as mute, to look round all those glorious 
works of art, till we ourselves seemed to 
grow into stone like them ;—and now and 
then the din of the great Babel without, 
faintly heard there, would come upon us 
like echoes from another world, with 
which we then had no concern. We shall 
never go there more. Sir Francis and 
Allan, both then living, are now dead as 
the wonders they created ;—the rooms 
are stripped ; and there’s an end of that 
beautiful chapter in one’s little life.’’ 





* We used to have the pleasure of standing by the side of Chantrey when he was 
modelling and carving the bust of Professor Porson for Trinity college, Cambridge. 
The bust was made from a print or picture, and from the suggestions of a few friends ; 
but the likeness was successful. ‘‘ Vivos duwi¢ de marmore vultus,’’—Rev. 
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From a letter to Mr. Clemisha we take the following sketch of his 
life, mentioning that the preceding letter should be read with it, but which 
is too long for us. Thus in 1843 he writes— 


‘*T took my seat on the identical stool 
I now occupy at the desk, to the wood 
of which I have now well nigh grown, 
in the third month of the year 1810, and 
there I have sat on for three and thirty 
blessed years, beside the odd eight months, 
without one month’s respite in all that 
time. I believe 1 once had a fortnight, 
and once in about two years or better I 
get a week ; but all my absences put to- 
gether would not make up the eight odd 
months. I often wonder that my health 
has stood this sedentary probation as it 
has, and that my mental faculties have 
survived three and thirty years of putting 


down figures in three rows, casting them 
up, and carrying them forward ad in- 
jinitum. Nor is this all—for during that 
time, I think, I have put forth some half 
dozen volumes of verse, to say nothing of 
scores and scores of odd bits of verse con- 
tributed to annuals, periodicals, albums, 
and what not, and a correspondence im- 
plying a hundred times the writing of all 
these put together. Where is the wonder 
that on the verge of sixty I am somewhat 
of a prematurely old man, with odds and 
ends of infirmities and ailments about me, 
which at times are a trial to the spirits 
and a weariness to the flesh ?”’ 


We are now arrived at the year 1844, when the poet was about taking 
his last farewell of the Muse. The passage we extract is from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Fulcher, the editor of a Pocket Book, and himself a 


poet.* 


‘“*T must have supplied thee with an 
honest yard of poetry; a fact, I think, 
worthy of being recorded on my tomb- 
stone, if I should ever have one, which, 
as I am a Quaker, is questionable. . ... 
I was bent on making my last appearance 
in thy Pocket Book with some eclat, for I 
think it grows time for me to make my 
bow and retire from the vain and un- 
profitable vocation. No man can go on 


scribbling verse for ever, and not weary 
out his readers or himself. I begin to 
feel somewhat of the latter symptoms ; I 
think it very likely thy readers may have 
gotten the start of me. Any how | think 
I have earned a furlough for a few years 
to come ; so I give thee fair notice not to 
calculate on my appearing on parade when 
the drum beats again,’’ &c. 


From Mr. Southey’s letters we make a few short extracts, knowing the 
great interest which any personal account of himself, from his own pen, 


must create. 


“ From what I have heard, I believe that 
the magazine has given you a portrait of 
me as little accurate as its information 
about my poem. I ama man of forty, 
younger in appearance and in habits, older 
in my feelings and frame of mind. I have 
been married nearly nineteen years, and 
have had seven children—two of whom 
(one being my first-born) are in a better 
world. The eldest now living is in her 
eleventh year. There is only one boy 
among them ; he is nearly eight, and has 
me for his schoolmaster and play-father, 
characters which we find it very easy to 
combine. You call me a fortunate being, 
and I am so, because I possess the will as 
well as the power of employing myself for 
the support of my family, and value riches 


exactly at what they are worth. I have 
store of books, and pass my life among 
them, finding no enjoyment equal to that 
of accumulating knowledge. In worldly 
affairs the world must consider me as un- 
fortunate, for I have been deprived of a 
good property, which, by the common 
laws of inheritance, should have been 
mine ; and this through no fault, error, or 
action of my own. But my wishes are 
bounded by my wants, and I have nothing 
to desire but a continuance of the blessings 
which Tenjoy..... Wordsworth’s re- 
sidence and mine are fifteen miles asunder, 
a sufficient distance to preclude any fre- 
quent interchange of visits. I have known 
him nearly twenty years, and for about 
half that time intimately. The strength 





* See ‘‘ The Dying Child,’”’ p. 77, a sweet little poem that will be read by many, 


even through their tears ; for we can say— 


Inter opus, monitusque genre maduerem seniles.—Rev. 
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and the character of his mind you see in 
the ‘ Excursion,’ and his life does not 
belie his writings ; for in every relation of 
life, and every point of view, he is a truly 
exemplary and admirable man. In con- 
versation he is powerful beyond any of his 
contemporaries (Coleridge?); and as a 
poet, I speak not from the partiality of 
friendship, nor because we have been so 
absurdly held up as both writing upon 
one concerted system of poetry, but with 
the most deliberate exercise of impartial 
judgment whereof I am capable, when I 
declare my full conviction that posterity 
will rank him with Milton. . . Of 
all great reputations Penn’s is that which 
has been most the effect of accident. The 
great action of his life was his turning 
Quaker; the conspicuous one, his be- 
haviour upon his trial. In all that re- 
gards Pennsylvania he has no other merit 
than that of having followed the principles 
of the religious community to which he 
belonged when his property happened to 
be vested in colonial speculations. The 
true champion for religious liberty in 
America was Roger Williams, the first 
consistent advocate for it in that country, 
and perhaps in any one. I hold his 
memory in veneration. But because I 
value religious liberty I differ from you 
entirely concerning the Catholic question, 
and never would entrust any sect with 
political power whose doctrines are inhe- 
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rently and necessarily intolerant...... 
It is always my custom to have a work 
long in my thoughts before it is taken 
actually in hand, and to collect materials 
and let the plan digest while my main oc- 
cupation is upon some other subject which 
has undergone the same slow but necessary 
process. At present I am printing ‘ The 
History of the Peninsular War,’ a great 
work ; and it is probable that this is not 
the only work which I shall bring out 
before the ‘ Life of George Fox’ becomes 
my immediate business. One great ad- 
vantage arising from this practice is, that 
much in the meantime is collected in the 
course of other pursuits which would not 
have been found by a direct search, facts 
and observations of great importance fre- 
quently occurring where the most diligent 
investigator would never think of looking 
forthem. Thehabit of noting and arranging 
such memoranda is acquired gradually, and 
can hardly be learnt otherwise than by expe- 
rience. . . . So Buonaparte is now as dead 
as Cesar and Alexander. I did not read 
the tidings of his death without a mournful 
feeling, which I am sure you also must 
have experienced, and which I think. you 
are likely as well as able to express in 
verse. It is an event which will give 
birth to many poems ; but I know no one 
so likely as yourself to touch the right 
strings,’’ &c. 


The following extracts from Charles Lamb’s Letters (and who wrote 
letters like Lamb ?) are given, accompanied with the only regret that we 


could not, plena manu, give the whole. 


no date is given. 


‘The ‘ Busy Bee,’ as Hood, after Dr. 
Watts, apostrophizes thee ; and well dost 
thou deserve it for thy labours in the 
Muses’ gardens, wandering over parterres 
of Think-on-mes and Forget-me-nots, to 
a total impossibility of forgetting thee :— 
thy letter was acceptable, thy scruples 
may be dismissed, thou art rectus in curia, 
—not a word more to be said, verbum sa- 
pienti, and so forth, the matter is decided 
with a white stone (classically, mark me), 
and the apparitions vanish that haunted 
me,—only the cramp, Caliban’s distem- 
per, clawing me in the calvish part of my 
nature, making me ever and anon roar 


The first dates about 1826, though 


bullishly, squeak cowardishly, and limp 
cripple-ishly. ‘Do I write Quakerly and 
simply? ’Tis my most Master Mathews- 
like intention to do it. See Ben Jonson. 
—I think you told me your acquaintance 
with the drama was confined to Shakspere 
and Miss Bailly—some read only Milton 
and Croly. The gap is from an ananas to 
aturnip. I have fighting in my head the 
plots, characters, situations, and senti- 
ments of four hundred old plays (bran- 
new to me), which I have been digesting 
at the Museum, and my appetite sharpens 
to twice* as many more, which I mean to 


course over this winter. I can scarce avoid 


* Lamb, when he speaks of reading ¢wice 400 old plays, was speaking with the licence 
granted to the epistolary style. We believe that there were at most about 550 old plays 
printed before the Restoration, exclusive of those of Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher ; but 
only a portion of these were in the British Museum when Lamb had access to them, and 
only aportion now. Theobald, the first Shakspere critic, possessed about 295, as appears 
by his sale. The names of several old plays are preserved which are never known to 
have been printed. Kirkman, a bookseller in 1671, says he had some quantity of 
plays in manuscript. Some account of the lost plays may be found in Malone’s 
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dialogue fashion in this letter. I solilo- 
quize my meditations, and habitually speak 
dramatic blank verse without meaning it, 
&e. Martin’s Belshazzar (the 
picture) I have seen; its architectural 
effect is stupendous, but the human 
figures, the squalling contorted little an- 
tics that are playing at being frightened, 
like children at a sham ghost who half 
know it to be a mask, are detestable. 
Then the /etters are nothing more than a 
transparency lighted up, such as a lord 
might order to be lit up on a sudden at a 
Christmas gambol, to scare the ladies. 
The type is as plain as Baskervil’s; they 
should have been dim, full of mystery— 
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letters to the mind rather than the eye. 
Rembrandt has painted a Belshazzar anda 
courtier or two (taking a part of the ban- 
quet for the whole), not fribbled out a 
mob of fine folks. Then every thing is so 
distinct, to the very necklaces; and that 
foolish little prophet—what one point is 
there of interest? The ideal of such a 
subject is that you, the spectator, should 
sce nothing but what at the time you 
would have seen — the Hand, and the 
king; not to be at leisure to make tailor- 
remarks on the dresses, or, Doctor Kitch- 
ener-like, to examine the good things at 
table,’’ &c. 


This is good sterling criticism, though any painter would come but 


poorly off who is to be brought in comparison with Rembrandt ; who was 
as deep in thought and grand in design and composition as he was wonderful 
in colour; and is unequalled in his power of ‘presenting his subject in the 


most dramatic * form. Lamb goes on to say. 


‘© Just such a confused piece is his 
Joshua—frittered into a thousand frag- 
ments, little armies here, little armies 
there : — you should only see the sun and 
Joshua; if I remember, he has not left out 
that luminary entirely, but for Joshua, I 
was ten minutes a finding him. Still he 


is showy in all that is not the human 
figure or the preternatural interest: but 
the first are below a drawing-school gir]’s 
attainment, and the last is a phantasma~ 
goric trick.—‘ Now you shall see what 
you shall see ;—dare is Belshazzar, and 
dare is Daniel,’’’ &c. 


After a residence of some years at Islington, Charles Lamb left his sub- 
urban abode for a more retired one, as suiting better his sister’s health, for 
whom every sacrifice (and this was one from nearly all society) was at once a 


duty and delight. He chose the rural retired village of Enfield; and only 
once a fortnight came to town to dine with his congenial friend Mr. Cary, 
the translator of Dante, at the British Museum. 


and desirable. Colebrook is a wilderness : 


‘¢ We have the snuggest, most comfort- 
the books, prints, &c. are come here, and 


able house, with every thing most compact 





Chronological Order of Shakspere’s Plays. In many cases the prompter’s copy, being 
the only one, was lost or destroyed, and the property of the play, being sold by the 
author, was vested in the proprietors and players of the theatre. The customary price 
of a play was twenty nobles, or 61. 13s. 4d.; when printed it sold for 6d. It is said 
that Shakspere received only 5/. for Hamlet. The first folio was published at a pound, 
which has of late, in one instance, fetched 200/. !!—Rev. 

* We have borrowed the word dramatic, as applied to Rembrandt, from an expres- 
sion of Sir Thomas Lawrence in a conversation with a friend. ‘‘The real merits of 
Rembrandt,”’ he said, ‘‘ are not understood. His capital excellence was his power as 
a dramatic painter: in this department he has no equal. Raphael would often suffer 
himself to be seduced from strict adherence to the character of his personages by the 
impulse of his genius, and would sacrifice correctness to some poetical beauty: not so 
Rembrandt. Nothing could draw him aside from historical truth. You never find 
an error of this kind in his pictures.’’ For sublimity of conception, we may add, what 
can surpass the single figure of our Saviour in the resurrection of Lazarus; or in dra- 
matic power, the deathbed of the Virgin? Fuseli says truly,—‘‘ Such was the gran- 
deur, pathos, and simplicity of his compositions, that the most untutored and the most 
cultivated eye, plain common sense and the most refined sensibility, dwell on them 
equally enthralled. If ever he had a master, he had no followers. Holland was not 
made to comprehend his power.’’—Rerv. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 3N 
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the New River came down with us.* The 
familiar prints, the bust, the Milton, seem 
scarce to have changed theirrooms. One 
of her last observations was, ‘ How fright- 
fully like this room is to our room at Is- 
lington ’—our up-stairs she meant.”’ &c. . 
- « Adieu to Albums fora great while, I 
said, when I came here ; and had not been 
fixed two days, but my landlord’s daughter 
(not at the pot-house) requested me to 
write in her female friend’s and in her own. 
All over the Leeward Islands, in New- 
foundland, and the Back Settlements, I 
understand there is no other reading. 
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They haunt me. I die of Albophobia ! 

. Apropos of Van Balen, an artist who 
painted me lately had painted a blackamoor 
praying ; and not filling his canvas, stuffed 
in his little girl aside of blacky, gaping athim 
unmeaningly; and then did not know what 
to call it. Now for a picture to be pro- 
moted to the exhibition (Suffolk Street) 
as historical, a subject is requisite. What 
does me J, but christen it the ‘‘ Young Ca- 
techist,’’ and furbished it with dialogue 
following, which dubbed it an historical 
painting. Nothing to a friend at need, 


While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 

Painter, who is she that stayeth 

By, with skin of whitest lustre; 

Sunny locks, a shining cluster ; 

Saint-like seeming to direct him 

To the Power that must protect him ? 

Is she of the heav’n-born three, 

Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity ? 


Or some cherub ? 


They you mention 


Far transcend my weak invention. 
’Tis a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild, 

From her store of scriptural knowledge 
(Bible taught without a college), 
Which by reading she could gather, 
Teaches him to say Our Father 

To the common Parent, who 

Colour not respects, nor hue : 

White and black in Him have part, 
Who looks not on the skin, but heart. 


When I had done it, the artist (who had 
clapped in Miss merely as a fill-space) 
swore I expressed his full meaning, and 
the damosel bridled up into a mission- 
ary’s vanity. I like verses to explain pic- 
tures; seldom pictures to illustrate poems. 
Your wood-cut isa rueful signum mortis.” 
&e. 

“T have just come from town, where I 
have been to get my bit of quarterly pen- 
sion. And have brought home, from 
stalls in Barbican,t the old ‘ Pilgrim’s 





Progress’ with the prints, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
&c. now scarce. Four shillings. Cheap. 
And also one of whom I have oft heard 
and had dreams, but never saw in the 
flesh—that is, in sheepskin—‘ The whole 
theologic works of 


Thomas Aquinas!’ 
My arms ached with lugging it a mile to 
the stage, but the burden was a pleasure, 


such as old Anchises was to the shoulders 
of Aineas ; or the Lady to the Lover in 





* The New River flowed close to the front door of Colebrook Cottage, Lamb’s re- 





sidence at Islington. The last time we supped there, on taking leave (about four in 
the morning) our host warned us not to slip from his threshold into the water, as George 
Dyer had done on a similar occasion a few weeks before. The Milton recitations to us 
on that evening—night—morning—by Miss Lamb from memory, were not to be for- 
gotten; and Charles Lamb about sunrise grew very eloquent in praise of old Chap- 
man.—Rev. 

t+ Most of Lamb’s books were picked up in this manner ; nor is it an unpleasant or 
unprofitable manner of spending time, especially as one is sure to be rewarded sooner 
or later by finding a liber rariss. in one’s hands. Charles Lamb’s volumes were so 
sadly deficient in the Jettering department, that we inquired how he could distinguish one 
from another. His answer was, ‘‘ How does a shepherd know his flock ?’’ (ut capras 


et oves quot quisque haberet, dicere posset.—Cic.) In one of the papers of A®lia, 
— a attractive sights of London, is a country clergyman cheapening books al a 
stall.—REv. 
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the old romance, who having to carry her 
to the top of a high mountain—the price 
of obtaining her—clambered with her to 
the top and fell dead with fatigue. 

O the glorious old schoolmen ! 
There must be something in him, Such 


Was the following letter addressed 
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great names imply greatness. Who hath 
seen Michel Angelo’s things—of us that 
never pilgrimaged to Rome — and yet 
which of us disbelieves his greatness ? 
How I will revel in his cobwebs and 
subtleties till my brain spins,’’ &c. 


to Bernard Barton? or was it only 


found among his papers? There is a Latin letter from Lamb to Cole- 
ridge, from Enfield, but we cannot lay our hands on it at present :— 


“Vir Boner! April, 1831. 

‘* Recepi literas tuas amicissimas, et in 
mentem venit responsuro mihi, vel raro, 
vel nunquam, inter nos intercedisse Lati- 
nam linguam, organum rescribendi, lo- 
quendive. Epistole tus, Plinianis elegan- 
tiis (supra quod Tremulo deceat) reperte, 
tam a verbis Plinianis adeo abhorrent, ut 
ne vocem quamquam (Romanam scilicet) 
habere videaris, quam ‘ad canem,’ ut 
aiunt, ‘ rejectare possis.’—Forsan desue- 
tudo Latinisandi ad vernaculam linguam 
usitandam, plusquam opus sit, eoegit. 
Per adagia quedam nota, et in ore om- 
nium pervulgata, ad Latinitatis perdite 
recuperationem revocare te institui. 

* Felis in abaco est, et segré videt. 

‘* Omne quod splendet nequaquam au- 
rum putes. 

‘‘ Imponas equo mendicum, equitabit 
idem ad diabolum. 

‘¢ Fur commode a fure prenditur. 

**O Maria, Maria, valde conTRARIA, 
quomodo crescit hortulus tuus ? 

‘* Nunc majora canamus. 

‘‘ Thomas, Thomas, de Islington, ux- 
orem duxit die nuperi DominicA. Re- 
duxit domum poster&. Succedenti bacu- 


lum emit. Postridieferitillam. igres- 
cit illa subsequenti. Proxim& (nempe 
Veneris) est mortua. Plurimum gestiit 
Thomas, qudd appropinquanti sabbato 
efferenda sit. 

‘‘ Horner quidam Johannulus in an- 
gulo sedebat, artocreas quasdam deglu- 
tiens. Inseruit pollices, pruna manu 
evellens, et magni voce exclamavit, ‘ Dii 
boni, quam bonus puer fio!’ 

‘* Diddle-diddle-dumkins ! meus unicus 
filius Johannes cubitum ivit, integris brac- 
cis, caligA uni tantum, indutus—Diddle- 
diddle, &c. Da capo. 

‘* Hic adsum saltans Joannula. 
nemo adsit mihi, semper resto sola. 

‘* In his nugis caram diem consumo, 
dum invigilo valetudini carioris nostre 
Emme, que apud nos jamdudum e«-rotat. 
Salvere vos jubet mecum Maria mea, ipsa 
integrA valetudine. 


Cum 


“* Evia.” 


“Ab agro Enfeldiense datum, Aprilis 
nescio quibus Calendis— 


Davus sum, non calendarius. 


‘<P. S. Perdita in toto est Billa Re- 
formatura.”’ 


The following Poems are extracted as specimens from the volume for 
those who are not acquainted with the poetical value of the author. 


GREAT BEALINGS CHURCHYARD. 
A Summer Evening. 


It is not only while we look upon 

A lovely landscape that its beauties please ; 
In distant days, when we afar are gone 

From such, in fancy’s idle reveries, 

Or moods of mind which memory loves to seize, 
It comes in living beauty, fresh as when 

We first beheld it ;—valley, hill, or trees, 
O’ershadowing unseen brooks ; or outstretched fen, 
With cattle sprinkled o’er, exist, and charm again. 


Such pictures silently and sweetly glide 


Before my ‘ mind’s eye; 


? and I welcome them 


The more because their presence has supplied 
A joy, as pure and stainless as the gem 
That morning finds on blossom, leaf, or stem 
Of the fair garden’s queen, the lovely Rose, 
Ere breeze or sunbeam from her diadem 
Have stol’n one brilliant ; and around she throws 
Her perfumes o’er the spot that with her beauty glows. 
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Bear witness many a loved and lovely scene, 
Which. I no more may visit—are ye not 
Thus still my own? Thy groves of shady green, 
Sweet Gosfield! or thou wild, romantic spot, 
Where, by grey craggy cliff and lonely grot, 
The shallow Dove rolls o’er his rocky bed; 
Ye still remain as fresh and unforgot 
As if but yesterday mine eyes had fed 
Upon your charms,—and yet months, years, since then have sped 


Their silent course. And thus it ought to be, 
Should I sojourn far hence in distant years, 
Thou lovely dwelling of the dead! with thee : 
For there is much about thee that endears 
Thy peaceful landscape ; much the heart reveres, 
Much that it loves, and all it could desire, 
In Meditation’s haunt, when hopes and fears 
Have been too busy, and we would retire 
E’en from ourselves awhile—yet of ourselves inquire. 


Then art thou such a spot as man might choose 
For still communion: all around is sweet, 
And calm, and soothing ; when the light breeze woos 
The lofty limes that shadow thy retreat, 
Whose interlacing branches, as they meet, 
O’ertop, and almost hide, the edifice 
They beautify ; no sound except the bleat 
Of innocent lambs, or notes which speak the bliss 
Of happy birds unseen. What could a hermit miss ? 


‘¢ Light thickens ;’’ and the moon advances ; slow 
Through fleecy clouds with majesty she wheels : 
Yon tower’s indented outline, tombstones low 
And mossy grey, her silver light reveals ; 
Now quivering through the lime-tree foliage steals ; 
And now each humble, narrow, nameless bed, 
Whose grassy hillock not in vain appeals 
To eyes that pass by epitaphs unread, 
Rise to the view. How still the dwelling of the dead ! 





Not ours the vows of such as plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
To walk on flowers together. 


But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny path of sorrow, 

With clouds above, and cause to dread 
Yet deeper gloom to-morrow. 


That thorny path, those stormy skies, 
Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And render’d us, by sorrow’s ties, 
Each to the other dearer. 


Love, born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish ; 
That to which darker hours gave birth 

Still more and more we cherish. 


It looks beyond the clouds of time, 
And through death’s shadowy portal; 
Made by adversity sublime, 
By faith and hope immortal. 
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IZAAK WALTON. 


Cheerful old man! whose pleasant hours were spent 
Where Lea’s still waters through their sedges glide; 
Or on the fairer banks of peaceful Trent, 
Or Dove hemm’d in by rocks on either side : 
Thy book is redolent of fields and flowers, 
Of freshly flowing streams and honey-suckle bowers. 





Although I reck not of the rod and line, 
Thou needest no such brotherhood to give 

Charm to thy artless pages—they shall shine, 
And thou, depicted in them, long shall live 

For many a one to whom thy craft may be 

A thing unknown, ev’n as it is to me. 


Thy love of nature, quiet contemplation, 

In meadows where the world was left behind ; 
Still seeking with a blameless recreation 

In troubled times to keep a quiet mind ; 
This, with thy simple utterance, imparts 
A pleasure ever new to musing hearts, 





And thou hast deeper feelings to revere, 

Drawn from a fountain even more divine, 
That blend thine own with memories as dear, 

With names our hearts with gratitude enshrine ;— 
Holy George Herbert, Wotton, Ken, and Donne, 
The pious Hooker, Cranmer, Sanderson. 


SONNET TO WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


The breath of Spring is stirring in the wood, 
Whose budding boughs confess the genial gale ; 
And thrush and blackbird * tell their tender tale ; 

The hawthorn tree, that leafless long has stood, 

Shows signs of blossoming ; the streamlet’s flood 
Hath shrunk into its banks, and in each vale 
The lowly violet, and the primrose pale, 

Have lured the bee to seek his wonted food. 

Then up! and to your forest haunts repair, 

Where Robin Hood once held his revels gay ; 
Yours is the greensward smooth, and vocal spray ; 
And I, as on your pilgrimage ye fare, 
In all your sylvan luxuries shall share 
en I peruse them in your minstrel lay. 





* This is very classical.— Notabile est,’’ says a learned critic, “ quod in epigram- 
matibus, que in Anthologia leguntur, semper juncti inveniuntur merula et turdus in 
venatione.’’? Vide Schneideri Periculum Criticum, p.66. Both these birds, from their 
song, were sacred to Apollo, and thus the xiyAn and xéaovgos (the merle and mavis) 
were called iepot SpriGes. This epithet is given in a little epigram in the Anthologia 
by a poet whose name is not known, which, with a great loss of the beauty of the ori- 
ginal, we venture to translate. 


Conceal’d beneath a broad-bough’d Platane’s shade, 
The shepherd-boy his youthful toils had spread, 
And soon a thrush his sacred captive made, 
Who mourn’d, in piteous cries, her freedom fled. 
Oh! gentle Love! and oh! ye Graces fair ! 
I would that little songster’s fate were mine; 
At such sweet bondage would I not repine, 
But, in his bosom laid, would weep and murmur there.—Rev. 
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ORFORD CASTLE. 


Beacon for barks that navigate the stream 
Of Ore or Ald, or breast the ocean spray : 
Landmark for inland travellers far away 
O’er heath and sheep-walk—as the morning beam 
Or the declining sunget’s mellower gleam 
Lights up thy weather-beaten turrets grey ; 
Still dost thou bear thee bravely in decay, 
As if thy by-gone glory were no dream ! 
Yea, now with lingering grandeur thou look’st down 
From thy once fortified embattled hill, 
As if thine ancient office to fulfil ; 
And, though thy keep be but the ruin’d crown 
Of Orford’s desolate and dwindled town, 
Seem’st to assert thy sovereign honour still. 


ON SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF COWPER’S “ RURAL WALKS.’’ 


Why are these tamer landscapes fraught 
With charms whose meek appeal 

To sensibility and thought 
The heart is glad to feel ? 

Cowper, thy mase’s magic skill 
Has made them sacred ground ; 

Thy gentle memory haunts them still, 
And casts a spell around. 


The hoary oak, the peasant’s nest, 
The rustic bridge, the grove, 

The turf thy feet have often press’d, 
The temple and alcove ; 


The shrubbery, moss-house, simple urn, 
The elms, the lodge, the hall,— 
Each is thy witness in its turn, 
Thy verse the charm of all. 


Thy verse, no less to nature true 
Than to religion dear, 

O’er every object sheds a hue 
That long must linger here. 


Amid these scenes the hours were spent 
Of which we reap the fruit ; 

And each is now thy monument, 
Since that sweet lyre is mute. 

‘* Here, like the nightingale’s, were pour’d 
Thy solitary lays,’’ 

Which sought the glory of the Lord, 
‘** Nor ask’d for human praise.” 


FIRESIDE QUATRAINS 
To Charles Lamb. 


It is a mild and lovely winter night, 
The breeze without is scarcely heard to sigh ; 
The crescent moon and stars of twinkling light 
Are shining calmly in a cloudless sky. 
Within the fire burns clearly ; in its rays 
My old oak book-case wears a cheerful smile ; 
Its antique mouldings brighten’d by the blaze 
Might vie with any of more modern style. 


That rural sketch—that scene in Norway’s land— 
Of rocks and pine-trees by the torrent’s foam— 

That landscape traced by Gainsborough’s youthful hand, 
Which shows how lovely is a peasant’s hone— 
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That Virgin and her Child, with those sweet boys— 
All of the fire-light own the genial gleam ; 

And lovelier far than in day’s light and noise 
At this still hour to me their beauties seem. 


One picture more there is, which should not be 
Unhonour’d or unsung, because it bears 

In many a lonely hour my thoughts to thee, 
Heightening to fancy every charm it wears— 


A quaint familiar group—a mother mild 

And young and fair, who fain would teach to read 
That urchin, by her patience unbeguiled, 

The volume open on her lap to heed. 


With fingers thrust into his ears, he looks 
As much he wish’d the weary task were done; 
And more, far more, of pastime than of books 
Lurks in that arch dark eye so full of fun. 


Graver, or in the pouts, (I know not well 
Which of the twain,) his elder sister plies 
Her needle so, that it is hard to tell 
What the full meaning of her downcast eyes. 


Dear Charles, if thou shouldst haply chance to know 
Where such a picture hung in days of yore, 

Its highest worth, its deepest charm, to show 
I need not tax my rhymes or fancy more. 

It is not womanhood in all its grace 
And lovely childhood plead to me alone ; 

Though these each stranger still delights to trace, 
And with congratulating smile to own; 


No—with all these my feelings fondly blend 


A hidden charm unborrow’d from the eye; 
That wakes the memory of my absent friend, 
And chronicles the pleasant hours gone by. 


ON A VIGNETTE OF WOODBRIDGE FROM THE WARREN HILL. 


My own belov’d, adopted town ! 
Even this glimpse of thee, 

Whereon I’ve seen the sun go down 
So oft—suffices me. 


For more than forty chequer’d years 
Hast thou not been my home ? 

Till all that most this life endears 
Forbids a wish to roam. 


I came to thee a stranger youth, 
Unknowing and unknown ; 

And Friendship’s solace and Love’s truth 
In thee have been mine own. 


Lov’d for the living and the dead, 
No other home I crave ; 

Here would I live till life be fled, 
Here find a nameless grave. 


TO THE SKY-LARK. 


Bird of the free and fearless wing, 
Up, up, and greet the sun’s first ray, 
Until the spacious welkin ring 
With thy enlivening matin lay : 
I love to track thy heaven-ward way 
Till thou art lost to aching sight, 
And hear thy numbers blithe and gay, 
Which set to music morning’s light. 
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Songster of sky and cloud! to thee 
Hath Heaven a joyous lot assign’d; 
And thou, to hear those notes of glee, 
Would’st seem therein thy bliss to find : 
Thou art the first to leave behind 
At day’s return this lower earth, 
And, soaring as on wings of wind, 
To spring where light and life have birth. 


Bird of the sweet and taintless hour, 

When dew-drops spangle o’er the lea, 
Ere yet upon the bending flower 

Has lit the busy humming-bee ;— 
Pure as all nature is to thee— 

Thou, with an instinct half divine, 
Wingest thy fearless flight so free 

Up toward a yet more glorious shrine. 


Bird of the morn! from thee might man, 
Creation’s lord, a lesson take : 
If thou, whose instinct ill may scan 
The glories that around thee break, 
Thus bidd’st a sleeping world awake 
To joy and praise ;—oh! how much more 
Should mind immortal earth forsake, 
And man look upward to adore ! 


Bird of the happy, heaven-ward song ! 
Could but the poet act thy part, 
His soul, up-borne on wings as strong 
As thought can give, from earth might start, 
And with a far diviner art 
Than ever genius can supply, 
As thou the ear, might glad the heart, 
And scatter music from the sky. 


SONNET. 


The butterfly, which sports on gaudy wing ; 
The brawling brooklet, lost in foam and spray, 
As it goes dancing on its idle way ; 

The sunflower, in broad daylight glistening; 

Are types of her who in the festive ring 

Lives but to bask in fashion’s vain display, 

And glittering through her bright but useless day, 
“ Flaunts, and goes down a disregarded thing !’’ 
Thy emblem, Lucy, is the busy bee, 

Whose industry for future hours provides ; 

The gentle streamlet, gladding as it glides 
Unseen along; the flower which gives the lea 
Fragrance and loveliness, are types of thee, 

And of the active worth thy modest merit hides. 


SONNET. 


The lamp will shed a feeble glimmering light 
When the sustaining oil is nearly spent ; 

The small stars twinkle in the firmament, 

And the moon’s paler orb arise on night, 

When day has waned ; the scathed tree, despite 
Of age, look green, with ivy-wreaths besprent ; 
And faded roses yet retain a scent 

When death has made them loveless to the sight. 

So linger on, as seeming loth to die, 
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Light, colour, sweetness ; thus unto the last 
The poet o’er his worn-out lyre will cast 
A nerveless hand, and still new numbers try ; 
Not unrewarded, if its parting sigh 
Seem like the lingering echo of the past. 


THE SEAT AT BERRY’S HILL. 


It was a happy thought, upon the brow 

Of this slight eminence, abrupt and sheer, 

This artless seat and straw-thatch’d roof to rear ; 
Where one may watch the labourer at his plough ; 
Or hear well-pleased, as I am listening now, 

The song of wild birds falling on the ear, 

Blended with hum of bees, or, sound more drear, 
The solemn murmur of the wind-swept bough. 

Tent-like the fabric—in its centre stands 
The sturdy oak, that spreads his boughs on high 
Above the roof: while to the unsated eye 

Beauteous the landscape which below expands, 

Where grassy meadows, richly cultured lands, 
With leafy woods and hedge-row graces vie. 


TO A GRANDMOTHER, 
Old age is dark and unlovely.—Ossian. 


Oh say not so! A bright old age is thine ; 
Calm as the gentle light of summer eves, 
Ere twilight dim her dusky mantle weaves ; 
Because to thee is given, in thy decline, 
A heart that does not thanklessly repine 
At aught of which the hand of God bereaves, 
Yet all He sends with gratitude receives ;— 
May such a quiet thankful close be mine! 
And hence thy fire-side chair appears to me 
A peaceful throne—which thou wert form’d to fill; 
Thy children, ministers who do thy will ; 
And those grand-children, sporting round thy knee, 
Thy little subjects, looking up to thee 
As one who claims their fond allegiance still.* 





A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By the Rev. Robert 
Aris Willmott, 1849. 


(Continued from p. 356.) 


P. 106.—Mr. Willmott has collected some interesting notices concerning 
Waller’s poetry and language, and interspersed them with judicious remarks 
of his own. As however he has not mentioned G'oldsmith’s judgment, we 
shall be not deemed we trust “ either obvious or obtrusive ” in giving it :— 
* Our poetry was not quite harmonised in Waller’s time: so that this on 
the Death of the Protector, which would be now looked upon as a slovenly 
sort of versification, was, with respect to the times in which it was written, 
almost a prodigy of harmony. A modern reader will be chiefly struck 
with the strength of the writing, and the turn of the compliments bestowed 





* “A good Sonnet, Dizi.”"—C. Lams. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 30 
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on the Usurper.”* Atterbury (who was supposed to be the author of the 
Life of Waller, prefixed to the first octavo edition of his Works), says, in 
another place,—* Mr. Waller in some of his last verses, which, though they 
are worse poetry than the rest, yet are in correcter English.”+ Perhaps 
little can be objected to the manner in which Mr. Hallam has balanced 
his merits and defects, and summed up somewhat in his favour. Mr. Neve 
mentions a curious fact, that, of the five editions of Waller’s poems printed 
in his lifetime, not one appears to have been published by himself.t The 
first was printed surreptitiously, while he was abroad, in 1645 ; the second 
in 1664; and in the fifth, or last, is continued the bookseller’s preface of 
1664; and in 1690, after his death, was published a small octavo, en- 
titled “ Second Part of Mr. Waller’s Poems.”§ 

We must close our interview with this poet by an act which we are 
afraid he would deem wncourteous, i. e. in shewing where he probably 
took his famous stanza in his verses—‘ To a Lady Singing a Song of his 
composing” :— 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 


Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 


For which we turn to a fragment of AEschylus, preserved by the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes Aves, ver. 804, which may thus be given :— 


Os Seore pvOwr rwv ArBverixwy doyos 
TlAnyevr’ arpaxrw rokixg roy aierov. 
*Ecrew, idovra pnxavny Trepwparos 


> ~ 
Tas’ dvy ut addwy, adAa Trois avrwy Trepots 
>? , 
Adtoxdpeba. 


So speaks the Libyan Fable: that the eagle, 
Struck by the fatal arrow, saw the plume 
That sped it to his death, and dying cried, 
‘¢ Not by another’s feather, but by those 
From my own wing, I perish.’’|| 


P. 123.—“ Pope wrote no lines more affecting than the four inscribed 
on the column to his mother in the garden at Twickenham—Again! 
Again! Again! Again!” Where are these words recorded? for they 
have escaped our recollection, and the column has now been removed to a 





* See Goldsmith on English Poetry.—Rev. 

t See Boyle’s “ Answer to Bentley,” p. 96 (Atterbury’s part).—Rev. 

t See Neve’s ‘‘ Cursory Remarks on the English Poets,’’ p. 70.—ReEv. 

§ For a new Life of Waller, we may remark, Evelyn’s Memoirs should be consulted, 
and the ‘* Works and Life of Sir William Temple.’’ A few of his poems are still not 
collected, which we could point out to the editor. It was on Waller’s poem “ On the 
Death of the Protector ’’ that Withers’s poem, called “ Salt upon Salt,’’ was written, 
and an allusion to Waller may be seen in it at p. 49. Miss Berry informs us, that the 
correspondence of his favourite mistress “ Sacharissa’’ is absolutely deficient both in 
style and spelling. Some of her letters to her son-in-law, the Marquis of Halifax, lately 
published, are too strong a proof of the justice of this assertion. —Rerv. 

||. The saying is proverbial, ‘‘ Tots eudis kar’ €uod Kexpnta mrepois. He uses my 
feathers or wings against myself.’’? See more on this subject in Abresch’s Note on the 
Epistole Aristenati, p. 144; in Heliodori Athiop. ii. p. 120; Aristides Orat. ed. 
Jebb, iii. p. 402; Philon. Judeeus, p. 737; and see Erasmi Adagia ‘‘ Suo Sibi hunc 
gladio jugulo ;” and Apulei v. Miles, p. 104, ‘‘ Preclarus ille Sagittarius ipse me 
meo telo percussit.’’ Our readers will probably be contented with the above illustra- 
tions, or more might be added if they express a desire for the same.—REv. 
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distant part of the country. We only remember “ Ah! Editha. Ah! 
Mater optima,” &c. There was sold at Strawberry Hilla most interesting 
pencil drawing, by Richardson, of Pope’s mother in her extreme age, Pope’s 
father lying on his death bed, Pope himself, and Lord Bolingbroke, in one 
frame. They were formerly in Pope’s possession. We also saw not long 
ago a small bronze or copper medallion of Pope—his head with a wreath 
of laurel round it, and with this inscription—MOI AYTOS HAQKHN. 

P. 137.—“ Cowper found his Marivaux in Barclay, whose romance of 
Argenis he thought the best that ever was written,” &c. This is somewhat 
stronger than the exact language of Cowper. He says, “The Argenis is 
interesting in a high degree, richer in incident than can be imagined, full 
of surprises which the reader never foretells, and yet free from all entangle- 
ment and confusion. The style also appears to me such as would not dis- 
honour Tacitus himself.” Let our readers be told, John Barclay, the author, 
was in England some time tempore R* Jacobi. He was then an old man,— 
white beard,—and wore a hat with a feather, which gave some severe 
people offence. He was library-keeper at the Vatican, and there poisoned.* 
It is said that Barclay, offended by the request of James the First to 
translate the Arcadia into Latin, composed the Argenis to show he could 
write a better original. The author of ‘‘ Friar Gerund” jeers at him for 
his nicety of phrase. “Then you have the Scotsman J. Barclay, who 
would not say ‘exhortatio’ to escape the flames, but ‘ parainesis,’ which 
signifies the same, but is a little more of the Greek; nor ‘ obedire,’ but 
‘decedere,’ which is of more abstruse signification, and is equivocal into 
the bargain.” + 

P. 140.—Mr. Willmott writes, “ The Chancellor’s installation was ap- 
proaching, and Gray had promised to compose the ode, but he could not 
think of a beginning. A friend calls at his rooms, and is received with the 
startling salutation— 

Hence! avaunt! *tis holy ground ! 


The visitor is alarmed, but the poem is commenced. That slight circum- 
stance—a knock at the door—was the key to a splendid chamber of 
imagery.”—We are much afraid that we must disturb by our ill-timed en- 
trance the harmony of the beautiful but delusive creation which our poetical 
author has raised, and he must descend with us in the lower and less pleas- 
ing regions of historical truth. The fact stands as in Mr. Nicholls’ own 
words :—* After I had quitted the University I always paid Mr. Gray an 
annual visit; during one of the visits it was he determined, as he said, to 





* See on the Argenis Aubrey’s Letters, ii. p. 226. See also Herbert’s Mem. of 
Charles I. p. 144. Another work, Beattie’s Essays, 4to. p. 512; Gibbon's Misc. 
Works, ii. p. 26; Scott’s Lives of the Novelists, ii. p. 171; Fortescue, Ferize Acade- 
mice, pp. 190—199, 1630; Chaudon, Dict. Historique, art. Barclay; Tib. Magiri Epon. 
Crit. i. p. 105; Censura Literaria, iii. p. 296. This work has been thrice translated, 
—by R. Le Grys, Knt. 1629; Kingsmill Long, esq. 1636; another, 1762 or 1772, 
by a lady, 4 vols. under the title of the Phoenix (query Clara Reeve ?).—Rev. 

+ Barclay wrote also, among other works, the ‘‘ Icon Animorum,’’ which was 
Englished by Thomas May the poet, 12mo. 1633, under the title of “ Mirror of Minds,” 
and to which we have thought Goldsmith was indebted for hints in his poem of ‘‘ The 
Traveller.’”” John Barclay must not be confounded with William Barclay, who wrote 
in Latin on a contest between Buchanan and Eglesham about a paraphrase of a Psalm, 
in a volume called ‘‘ Poeticum Duellum,’’ 1620, 12mo.—a volume of great rarity, 
which we may soon notice.—Rev. 
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offer with a good grace what he could not have refused if it had been asked of 
him, viz. to write the Installation Ode for the Duke of Grafton. This how- 
ever he considered as a sort of task, to which he submitted with great re- 
luctance ; and it was long after he first mentioned it to me before he could 
prevail upon himself to begin the composition. One morning, when I went 
to him as usual after breakfast, I knocked at his door, which he threw open 
and exclaimed with a loud voice --- 
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Hence! avaunt! ’tis holy ground ! 


I was so astonished that I almost feared he was out of his senses, but this 
was the beginning of the ode which he had just composed.” So that, in- 
stead of Mr. Nicholls’s knock suggesting the line, it appears the whole ode 
was already written before he came, and Gray happily quoted the com- 
mencing verse; consequently Mr. Willmott’s conclusion, “that a knock 
at the door was the key to a splendid chamber of imagery,” is too rapid. 
We have no doubt that these oversights will be set right in another edition, 
especially such incidents as those which form main links in an argument, 
detailed at some length and supported by other instances. Now we will give 
our own opinion on this subject ; and we believe that a passage in the poem 
called the “ Spleen,” by Matthew Greene, happily suggested the opening of 
this singularly beautiful ode. Gray held this poem in much estimation, and 
availed himself, as we shall now show, of some of the happy expressions 
found in it; and as this, so far as we know, has never been observed before 
by any of his editors or commentators, we beg a patient attention to our 
proofs :— 

Let not profane this sacred place 

Hypocrisy with Janus face ; 

Or pomp, mixt state of pride and care, 

Court kindness, falsehood’s polished ware ; 

Scandal disguised in friendship’s veil, 

That tells, unasked, the injurious tale, &c. 

Here the structure of the composition, the allegorical passages, and the 
verbal expressions bear a striking resemblance to the commencement of 
“the Installation Ode.” There is a suggestion, we most fully believe, of 
which Gray availed himself, and no closer resemblance could of course be 
expected ; but we now proceed to corroborate this, by showing his famili- 
arity with other passages in the works of the same very clever writer :— 


And mounting in loose robe the skies, 
Showed light and fragrance as she flies —GREENE. 


’Till April starts and calls around 

The sleepy fragrance from the ground, 

And lightly o’er the living scene 

Scatters his freshest, tend’rest green.—Gray. 
Virtue, in charming dress arrayed.—GrEENE. 
Wisdom in sable garb arrayed.—Gray. 

Here stillness, thought, and solemn shade 
Invite and contemplation aid ; 

Here nymphs from pollard oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of fate ; 


And dreams beneath the spreading beech 
Inspire, &c.—GREENE. 


Compare these lines with the opening of Gray’s “ Ode on Spring.” 
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The world can’t hear the still small voice.—(GREENE.) 
The still smail voice of gratitude.—(Gray.) 

The thinking soul then helps to raise 

Deep thoughts—the Genius of the place.—(GREENE.) 
The Genius of the stream.—(Gray.) 

Say, Father Thames, whose gentle pace 

Gives leave to view what beauties grace 

Your flow’ry banks, if you have seen—(GREENE.) 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen.—(Gray.) 
While insects from the threshold preach, 

And minds dispos’d to musing teach, 

From maggot-youth through change of state 

They feel like us the turns of fate. 

Some born to creep have learn’d to fly, &c.—(GREENE.) 


Compare this with the Ode to Spring. Methinks I hear the sportive mind 
reply,— The insect youth are on the wing,” &c. “ And they that creep 
and they that fly,” &c. We shall be repaid for our labour if these 
specimens should bring an unjustly neglected poet again into favour. 

P. 142.—“ History is a commentary on the wisdom of Butler. A 
proclamation furls the sails of a ship; and Cromwell, instead of plying 
his axe in a forest-clearing of America, blasphemes God, and beheads his 
sovereign at home.” We have mentioned on some previous occasion that 
we believe this assertion, so often and so boldly made, is not historically 
correct. Some ship was forbid sailing, but not the ship in which Crom- 
well was to embark. It is an incident that has served, among a thousand 
others, to throw its false lights on the romance which has been called 
English history. 

P. 144.—“ Nor should we underrate such occasions of critical offence. 
Whatever breaks the unity of interest in a book, statue, or picture must 
detract by mutilation. In the great Vandyck at Wilton the escutcheon o 
the Pembroke family stares out from the corner.” This is Mr. Gilpin’s 
observation, who did not give his meed of praise to this picture, placed 
generally among Vandyck masterpieces,—‘ To destroy the harmony still 
more, a large escutcheon of the Pembroke arms hangs in one corner of the 
picture, filled with such a profusion of red and yellow that it catches the 
eye at once, and may properly be called one of the principal figures.” 
(Vide Western Tour, p. 113.) 

P. 153.—“ Demosthenes manifests in every oration the student of 
Thucydides ; and violets of Colonos peep out under the hedges of Milton’s 
Eden.” On the latter clause of this sentence we have nothing to remark ; 
but if Demosthenes does really manifest in every oration the student of 
Thucydides, it would be well to be a little more precise in pointing out the 
resemblance. Certainly in his structure and choice of language we can see 
none at all; and indeed one of the editors in his preface remarks, “ In 
orationibus Demosthenis nullum vestigium magni illius historici, videre 
videor.” 

P. 163.—“ The Anacharsis of Barthelemy is not free from the defect 
of Glover. Becker compares his characters to antique statues, in French 
costume and lace ruffles. Zelemachus still stands alone.” We take the 
opportunity thus afforded of mentioning a circumstance or two not gene- 
rally known, relating to Barthelemy and his work, which cost the author 
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the labour of above thirty years. He furnished all the materials of the 
Anacharsis, but Barthelemy’s brother, who was employed in the king’s li- 
brary, was the redacteur of these materials." 

Our friends who are conversant with German literature, need not be in- 
formed by us, that Wieland wrote a work on this principle, called “ Letters 
of Aristippus and his friends.” He supposes Aristippus to have visited 
Greece in the time of Socrates. Barthelemy dwells more on history, 
geography, politics; Wieland on men, manners, and opinions. Bar- 
thelemy has more vivacity, Wieland more garrulity; Barthelemy more con- 
densation, Wieland more completeness. Barthelemy aims at embellish- 
ment, Wieland at fidelity.t A learned writer in the Philological Museum, 
(ii. p. 238) says—*“ Barthelemy gives a striking display of his estrange- 
ment from every thing like a long acquaintance with the state of Greece 
at that period.” And Bishop Thirlwall has justly observed, “ Such works 
as Barthelemy’s are chiefly interesting as showing the immense progress 
that philology has since made.”{ The opinion of his predecessor is 
more favourable, who says—‘ Barthelemy’s work is a vast mine of in- 
formation concerning the interesting people he describes; but for its very 
merit, it is important that its deficiencies should be exposed. Barthe- 
lemy had imbibed the political principles of the French philosophy, and 
was warm in the cause of ideal liberty; but though he passed much of 
his time in the house of a minister, the Duke of Choiseul, he seems to 
have been no politician : he certainly had no clear insight into the compli- 
cated politics of Greece. His fellow countryman Rollin, though no acade- 
mician, shews a juster view of Grecian history,” &c. Again, the same 
writer observes,—‘ Barthelemy is in general little careful to distinguish 
the different practices of distant ages, when the Grecian cities were in very 
different circumstances ; and he quotes with far too much indifference the 
highest authorities and the lowest—Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates, and 
Hesychius, Isidore, Pollux, and Suidas.”§ _How Barthelemy’s work was 
received in France, when it first appeared, may be best seen in Grimm’s 
and Diderot’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 433, &c. A short Biographical 
Account of Barthelemy may be found in Tweddell’s Memoirs, p. 285, 4to. 
He died in the year 1794, in a quiet slumber, and the Horace he was 
reading, fell from his hand. As regards “ Telemachus sti’! stands alone,” 
we could indeed pass pleasantly enough many hours of « summer's day 
in recording what we have to say of our own, and what we could mention 
in the opinion of others, as to this celebrated work of a most interesting 
writer ; but we shall content ourselves with observing ihat Voltaire says,— 
« J’aimerai beaucoup mieux le roman de Telemaque, s'il n’etait pas tout en 
digressions et declamations.” || Notwithstanding, however, this defect, 
which may be said scarcely to penetrate below the surface, if we go deeper 
we find much to applaud and even admire, both in the sagacity of the 
views of this illustrious man, and in the boldnesss with which they were 
announced — particularly those connected with the subject, scarcely 





* See some notice of him in the Malmesbury Correspondence, iii. 322.—Rev. 

4 See on this work of Wieland, Taylor’s Survey of German Poetry, p. ii. p. 491. 
—Rev. 

t See Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. i. p. 443.—Rev. 

§ See Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. v. p. 2, and 302. 

|| See Voltaire’s Correspondence Generale, tom, i. p. 99. 
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EDWARD LORD LE DESPENSER, K.G., 
DIED 1375. 


(From a Painting in Tewkesbury Church. ) 
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ELIZABETH (DE BURGHERSH), LADY LE DESPENSER. 
(From a Painting in Tewkesbury Church.) 
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then studies, of political economy, of 


agriculture, and of the freedom of commerce. 


Portraits of Lord and Lady le Despenser. 
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taxation, and of the importance of 
Of course there are grave 


defects and most imperfect knowledge to be found in a work which pre- 
ceded Adam Smith by more than half a century. But the writer was far 
in advance of his age; and, as has been observed by one whose death all 


who knew him are now lamenting, “ 


The maxims of government which 


the prelate presents are all of a mild and enlightened taste, and well fitted 
to contribute to the happiness of the community.” * A French critic of 
much acuteness and eloquence has justly mentioned “Ce prelat immortel, 

Fenelon, qui parla du peuple 4 la cour, donna Telemaque & notre langue, 
' reunit l’eloquence, la religion, et la philosophie; et fut simple a la fois 


dans son genie, dans sa pieté, et dans sa vertu.” 


One “decisive and dis- 


tinguishing” mark of honour Fenelon received from the hands of his 
sovereign Louis XIV. who, at the death of the Duke of Burgundy, threw 
into the flames every scrap he could find of Fenelon’s writing,—no slight 
testimony of his merit, and of their value. 


PORTRAITS OF LORD AND LADY LE DESPENSER 


IN THEIR CHANTRY CHAPEL 


IN TEWKESBURY CHURCH, 


(With two Engravings.) 


WE believe the earliest portraits 
which we have, in the ordinary form 
of moveable pictures, are two of King 
Richard the Second (one of which is 
at Wilton, and the other in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber at Westminster), and 
a very rude but apparently original 

icture, which was sold at Strawberry 

ill, representing Robert de Vere, 
Duke of Ireland, the favourite of the 
same monarch,—all, therefore, some 
forty years later than the paintings to 
which we now direct attention. It is 
often a question (though opinion gene- 
rally leans towards the affirmative) 
how far monumental effigies, sepul- 
chral brasses, and figures in stained 
glass were portraits of the persons 
represented. Probably they partook 
more or less of resemblance, according 
to the skill of the artist employed, and 
if contemporary, they are at least trust- 
worthy testimonies to general appear- 
ance and appropriate costume. Under 
this impression, we have considered the 
figures before us to be well worthy of 


publication,} the more so as sepulchral 
figures of our medieval reigns are 
generally in military costume, whereas 
we have here a great lord, and a knight 
of the garter, in the dress of the peace~ 
ful court. 

Edward lord le Despenser was the 
— of Hugh sometimes called 
farl of Gloucester, who, with his 
father Hugh Earl of Winchester, con- 
tributed so materially to the misfor- 
tunes of ‘the latter years of King Ed- 
ward the Second. The unpopularity 
of the family occasioned by those 
events had been subsequently softened, 
if not effaced, by the exemplary con- 
duct and eminent services of Hugh le 
Despenser, lord of Glamorgan, the 
next head of the family: but he died 
childless, and on his decease, which 
occurred on the 8th Feb. 1348-9, his 
successor was his nephew Edward, 
then a boy of twelve years of age. 

Edward was the son of Edward, the 
second son of the younger Hugh, by - 
Anne daughter of Henry lord Ferrers. 





* See Professor Smyth on the French Revolution, vol. i. 


On the merits and the 


defects of Barthelemy’s work we may also refer our readers to the Retrospective Re- 


_ view, vol. xii. p. 254, &c.—Rev. 


+ They have hitherto only been copied, very incorrectly, in Lysons’s Gloucestershire 


Antiquities. 
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His wardship was obtained by Bartho- 
lomew lord are the lord cham- 
berlain to the king, (and one of the 
Founders of the Order of the Garter,) 
who, according to the usual practice 
of the times, acquired thereby a match 
for his daughter,—a match in this case 
not less suitable to the youth, as the 
lady became her father’s sole heir. 

h 1355, when Edward le Despen- 
ser was only seventeen, he attended 
the Black Prince in his expedition 
into Gascony, as did his next brother, 
Thomas; and Froissart describes “le 
jeune sire Despensier” as taking a 
prominent part in the battle of Poi- 
tiers. In 1357 he made proof of his 
age, and had livery of his lands; and 
in the same year he had summons to 
parliament as a Baron. 

Upon the death of Henry duke of 
Lancaster, in 1360-1, Lord le De- 
spenser was invested with the Garter, 
and placed in the stall of the royal 
chapel next to that of the Sovereign. 
In 1363 he was one of the knights ap- 
pointed to receive the king of Cyprus 
at Dover, and to conduct him to the 
metropolis. In 1368 he was in the 
retinue of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
and present at the death of that prince 
in Piedmont. He afterwards served 
in several of the French campaigns,* 
but died whilst still in middle life, at 
his castle of Cardiff, on the 11th of 
Nov. 1375; on which occasion Frois- 
sart again eulogises him as “a great 
baron and a good knight.” 

By his will, which bears date at Llan- 
blethian on the 6th of the same month, 
he bequeathed his body to be buried in 
the abbey of Tewkesbury, near his an- 
cestors, in the south part of the choir. 
He gave to the abbat and convent a 
whole suit of his best vestments, two 
gilt chalices, and a hanap gilt; like- 
wise the ewer wherein to put the bod 
of Christ on Corpus Christi day, which 
was given him by the king of France. 

The chantry chapel of the Holy 





* See the particulars in the life of this 
nobleman given in Mr. Beltz’s Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, pp. 140-142. 


Trinity, “in the south part” of the 
choir at Tewkesbury, had very pro- 
bably been commenced in the lord’s 
lifetime. If not, it was erected by his 
widow, who survived to the year 1409. 
By her will, dated in that year, she 
bequeathed her body to be buried in 
the same church, between those of 
Edward her husband and Thomas le 
Despenser her son, who had been re- 
stored to his ancestral dignity of Earl 
of Gloucester, but afterwards deprived, 
and beheaded at Bristol soon after the 
accession of Henry the Fourth. Seven 
of the most honest priests that could 
be found were to sing for her for the 
space of a whole year after her death, 
and moreover she willed that a thou- 
sand masses should be sung for her 
repose. 

he remains of painting on the east 
wall of the chantry chapel are these. 
In the uppermost centre was depicted 
the Trinity, having on either side an 
angel waving incense. On either side 
again, towards the extremities of the 
wall, were the figures of the Lord and 
Lady (as here engraved), kneeling in 
adoration. Below, placed side by side, 
were paintings of the Resurrection 
and of Christ crowning the Church ; 
these are now nearly obliterated. 

The figures of the lord and lady are 
also somewhat defaced. The colours 
of the former figure may be thus briefly 
described. The outline is all red, the 
shading blue; the collar, his girdle, 
and buttons, are yellow, the flowers of 
his coat gold. The collar seems to be- 
long to the coat, and to show beneath 
a waistcoat or shirt buttoned like the 
outer garment. The cuffs apparently 
fit to the wrists by an elastic web. 
The two cords which hang behind his 
head we are unable to explain. 

The lady has a close under-dress of 
cloth of gold, the pattern of which 
(nearly worn off) slightly appears in 
the opening of her upper-dress under 
her arm. The lower part of her figure 
is concealed by the canopy of the next 
picture. 

_ The height of the figures in the ori- 
ginal paintings is about one foot. 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 


No. X.—County Gatway. 


48, Summer Hiil, 
Mr. Urpan, Dublin. 

I HAVE long laboured to invite 
attention to the districts more espe- 
cially of the west of Ireland, the re- 
clamation of its wastes, the development 
of its resources, the employment of its 
pauper population; and I sought to 
demonstrate how rapidly social order, 
general comfort, and national wealth 
would ensue therefrom. In your Ma- 
gazine for July 1847 I especially di- 
rected my observations to the county 
of Galway, and besought, but in vain, 
the most influential of its noblemen 
and gentry, who were identified with 
it by tenure and title in long succession 
of inheritance, to aid in those import- 
ant objects. Recent vicissitudes have 
pressed the inquiry more irresistibly 
on the mind of every honest thinker ; 
its rentless proprietors, its famished 
‘wena its deserted homesteads, 

ave awfully appealed for prompt and 

effective renovation. In that article 
1 etched off the boundaries of this in- 
teresting maritime a the districts 
within its ambit, the changes in its 
occupants that time had influenced, 
and the gradual introduction and esta- 
blishment of its septs. I alluded to 
the municipal fortress of Galway, in- 
terposed, in the heart of the county, 
between the native proprietors and 
the English settlers; to the field of 
Aghrim, where the fortunes of the 
rival dynasties of this empire were in 
1691 decided—the Waterloo of Ire- 
land. Connemara was there spoken 
of only as “an expanse of unexplored 
wonders.” Its statistics and history 
were necessarily postponed. That most 
picturesque, yet long least visited,— 
that most reclaimable, yet least re- 
claimed,—that widest in expanse, but 
thinnest in population,—the palatinate, 
as it may ts styled, of Connemara, is 
the exclusive subject of the present 
communication. 

The territory of Iar-Connaught, i.e. 
Western Connaught, the generic name 
in which Connemara is included, out 
of the million and a half of acres which 
this county contains, incloses within 
itself upwards of five hundred thou- 

Gent. Mac. Vox. XXXII. 


(Second Article.) ConNEMARA. 


sand,—a proportion in which it exceeds 
eighteen of our Irish counties,—front- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean at West, par- 
tially opening into Mayo at north, and 
cut off from the rest of Galway by a 
noble natural boundary of lake, and 
river, and bay. Lough Mask, the 
north-west link of this frontier chain, 
extends nine miles in length by four 
in breadth, receiving various tributary 
waters from Connemara, and pouring 
into it sundry off-sheets or fiurds of 
some extent. Its height at low water 
over the sea is, in summer 64 feet, in 
winter 72. An isthmus of two miles 
of high ground separates this lake 
from the next water boundary, Lough 
Corrib, while under this isthmus the 
river of Cong frequently plunges itself 
out of sight, carrying off with it, 
through a series of caverns and natural 
pr the overflow of the former. 
This interesting aqueduct rises, as it 
may be supposed, with eddies and 
springs of mighty water-power, close 
to the historic locality of Cong, and 
there pours itself into Lough Corrib. 
This latter fine and partly navigable 
sheet covers upwards of 43,000 acres, 
fed by numerous large rivers and 
mountain streams, embraces upwards 
of 1,600 acres of islands, and rises in 
its summer height over the sea at low 
water 28 feet, and 31 in winter. Nar- 
rowing at the ferry of Knock, it again 
expands until within about two miles 
of the town of Galway, the southern- 
most terminus of this Tine of demarca- 
tion, whence it discharges its redundant 
waters in a heavy volume, and with 
prodigious rapidity, through the liber- 
ties and town, and into the bay, of 
Galway. 

By many has the neglect been de- 
plored that so long consigned the ad- 
vantages of Lough Corrib with its ad- 
junct and vicinity to utter oblivion. 
It was not however overlooked in 
theory at home. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century it was one of 
the practical projects of those who 
were employed to survey the naviga- 
ble rivers of Ireland, to open a com- 
munication between Killalla and Gal- 
way by the _, Lough Mask and 
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Lough Corrib. Since the Union the 
undertaking was, in regard to the 
southern and Galway section of this 
navigation, frequently recommended 
to the consideration of the Imperial 
Legislature, as especially in the Re- 
port of the Select Committee of 1835 
on these lakes, and that of the Board 
of Works of 1845, published in the 
Parliamentary- Papers. 

Galway, at which the eastern boun- 
dary of lar-Connaught terminates and 
where its southern commences, has 
been characterised by Heylin the his- 
torian, in the seventeenth century, as 
then the third city of the kingdom of 
Ireland for extent and beauty. Its 
commercial importance in the same 
era is testified by many other writers, 
and a letter of the Privy Council con- 
cerning it in 1657 says; “ We may 
be bold to say that for the situation 
thereof, vicinage and commerce it hath, 
no port or town in the three nations 
(London excepted) was more consi- 
derable ;” and possibly the period is 
not far distant, when, under the 
auspices of wealthy, influential, consi- 
derate, and liberal management, with 
the concurrent advantage of the short- 
est attainable railway intercourse with 
the English metropolis—your city of 
the world,—this little town may yet 
again be invested with commercial 
and national pre-eminence. From this 
port, thus advantageously circum- 
stanced, the magnificent bay, which 
derives its name hence, and is the 
largest of the estuaries of Ireland, 
washes, throughout its course to the 
Atlantic, the southern coast of Iar- 
Connaught, receiving the waters of 
many noted salmon rivers, and casting 
itself into the land in sundry beautiful 
bays, reported to Parliament as “ easy 
of access, with good shelter and water 
fit for great ships.” The western coast, 
opening to the Atlantic, presents yet 
more favourable sites for harbours, as 
Kilkerran, Birterbury, Roundstone, 
Ardbear (Clifden), Ballinakill, and 
Killery Bays. The latter runs into 
the country for ten miles, and forms 
the division thus far between the 
counties of Galway and Mayo, by the 
mountains of both of which it is over- 
hung ; the remainder of that northern 
boundary is traced by a land-line from 
Killery to Lough Mask. Of the fish- 
eries off this coast and in these bays it 





has been said, in the same language of 
reproachful regret, “ no part of the 
sea that embraces Ireland abounds 
with a greater variety of all kinds of 
fish than that round Connemara, yet 
few have been so imperfectly culti- 
vated.” 

The superficial area of western 
Connaught is classified in Nimmo’s 
able report as comprising, in acres of 
the old Irish measure, 25,000 arable, 
120,000 bog, 200,000 mountain and 
upland-pasture, and 5,000 limestone 
rock, while there are within its ambit 
twenty-five lakes, which extend in a 
westerly direction from Oughterard to 
Ballinahinch, and there are numerous 
small picturesque lakes scattered over 
various parts adjoining Roundstone. 
Nearly all these lakes have beds of 
limestone on their banks, and the coast 
in almost every bay affords extensive 
beds of calcareous sand. On the 
erection of Galway into a county in 
1585, during the government of Sir 
Henry Sydney, Iar-Connaught was 
divided for civil purposes into three 
baronies, Ross, Moycullen, and Balli- 
nahinch: the first is popularly de- 
signated, from its chief sept of oc- 
cupants, “ Joyces’ country,” and pre- 
sents an elevated tract with flat- 
topped hills of from 1,300 to 2,000 feet 
in height, interspersed with valleys. 
The only entire parish of this barony 
bears its name, and comprises 59,651 
statute acres, separating the afore- 
said great lakes Corrib and Mask. 
About two-fifths of this parish are de- 
scribed as rough pasture, all of which 
by judicious treatment could be re- 
ye and rendered available for 
agricultural purposes ; one-fifth is 
bog, another fifth waste, and the re- 
mainder, with the exception of about 
500 acres of wood, is good arable land, 
if more economically and profitably 
husbanded. The second barony, Moy- 
cullen, territorially known as the an- 
cient inheritance of the O’Flahertie 
sept, contains 220,223 acres, of which 
26,409 are covered with water: its 
soil on the sea-coast and on the beau- 
tiful shore of Lough Corrib is good, 
but at the centre is rocky and moun- 
tainous. The third barony, Ballina- 
hinch, is also extremely mountainous, 
and inclined to black bog, but with 
gravelly sand lying at no greater depth 
than from one to three feet below the 
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surface. It contains 191,432 acres, and, 
though at the time of Sir Henry Syd- 
ney’s vice-royalty known by the name 
of Balli-na-inch, in regard to the nu- 
merous islands that stud its coast, was 
yet in old times exclusively the Con- 
na-mara proper; a denomination yet 
more strikingly characteristic and de- 
scriptive, signifying as it does “ the 
bays of the sea.” On a well-marked 
map this whole tract will appear raised 
with mountains, dotted with lakes, and 
black with bogs; but Barrow, in his 
“ Tour of Ireland,” gives powerful 
testimony to its reclaimable quali- 
ties. “Connemara,” he says, “ inclu- 
ding Joyces’ country, is capable of 
being converted into one of the most 
fertile and productive districts of Ire- 
land ; and, by means of the multitude 
of lakes, an easy water communication 
might be made from every part of the 
district with Lough Corrib, and from 
thence to Galway; at the same time, 
by thus uniting the chain of lakes into 
one navigable canal, the whole of the 
great valley and its recesses could be 
drained.” But the water-power of the 
numerous lakes and rivers of this 
country is yet unemployed and unpro- 
fitable, and the fine mountains, too, 
that are filled with mineral produc- 
tions of lead and copper, quarries of 
black and white and green marble and 
slate, are comparatively unworked. 
The population of these three baro- 
nies was in 1821 calculated as 46,000, 
the census of 1841 increases this total 
to 72,568, of which last aggregate 
10,663 are reported as engaged in agri- 
culture, 1677 in manufactures, 4106 
alone able to read and write, 2124 to 
read only, and the remainder unable to 
read or write. Since that census was 
taken famine and disease have made 
sad havoc in this population ; and now, 
however popular clamour may reproach 
them, an impoverished, dispirited pro- 
prietary cannot give employment to 
the industrious or wages to the la- 
bourer. What a practical and eloquent 
appeal is recorded in a Report of 
1826-7 on the Irish Fisheries, since 
adopted verbatim in Nimmo’s Report 
of 1837 on the Coast Survey. “ The 
district of Connemara,” it says, “ ap- 
pears not undeservedly to be consi- 
dered as amongst the most uncultivated 
parts of Ireland. On a general view 
it seems a continued tract of bog and 
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mountain, the arable land not a tenth 
or even a twentieth of the whole sur- 
face; the entire population is about 
fifty thousand, of which Connemara 
proper has about twenty thousand, 
chiefly resident on the coast, those of 
the interior not exceeding three or 
four hundred families, and mostly on 
the bridle-roads which have been re- 
cently made through the district. . . . 
Although its general improvement 
would seem an undertaking of the most 
arduous description, it is not without 
facilities, which upon a candid consi- 
deration make it a subject more worthy 
of attention than many other of the 
waste lands of the kingdom. The 
climate is mild, snow being little known 
during the winter ; the cattle are never 
housed, the mountains on the north and 
the general variety of surface afford- 
ing considerable shelter ; the summers 
however are wet, and it is exposed to 
heavy westerly winds. Though it be 
mountainous it is by no means an up- 
land country like Wicklow ; at least 
three-fourths of Connamara _pro- 
per is lower than one hundred feet 
over the sea. Great part of Moycullen 
barony rises from the shore of Galway 
bay in a gently sloping plain to about 
300 feet, at the upper edge of which 
there are some hills of about 700 feet, 
and beyond them a low limestone 
country extends to the edge of Lough 
Corrib, and but little elevated above 
its level; but Joyces’ country,on the 
other hand, isan elevated tract, with flat- 
topped hills, interspersed with deep and 
narrow valleys. ‘The country is very 
destitute of wood, a few scrubb 

patches only being scattered ran 
it; it possesses, however, an extensive 
stock of timber, for in almost every 
dry knoll or cliff the oak, beech, and 
hasel, appear shooting in abundance, 
and require only a little care to rise 
into forests; several bloomeries, which 
were erected about a century ago, 
consumed much of the timber, and 
copsing was afterwards neglected. The 
sheltered vales, navigations, and abund- 
ant water-power would form great ad- 
vantages in the cultivation of timber.” 
The report then proceeds to show the 
facilities for reclaiming, in the con- 
tiguity of limestone, the abundance 
of shell and coral sand on the coast, 
the dry banks of calcareous sand, and 
the inexhaustible supplies of red sea« 
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weed; it demonstrates the sites and 
ualities of the several marble quar- 
ries, and thus emphatically concludes : 
“The effects of the various public 
works, as well roads as piers, and of 
paying the labourers in hard cash, 
upon the general prosperity of this 
country since 1822, is quite surprising ; 
and, though we may have been sup- 
posed somewhat sanguine in our expec- 
tations, the result has far outrun what 
we had anticipated. Trade and com- 
merce have been introduced into the 
extremity of Connemara, the poor vil- 
lage of Clifden has become a consider- 
able market town, exports fish, marble, 
&e.; the peasantry, who were almost 
entirely unacquainted with money, now 
pay their rents in cash, a thing here- 
tofore unknown ; they are well clad, 
evidently in new stuff; they bring to 
the markets of Clifden a variety of 
articles for sale, and never depart 
without making some purchases. Capi- 
tal has accumulated in a surprising 
degree, and with it enterprise and ex- 
ertion in the fisheries, in agriculture 
and in foreign trade; cargoes of 
country goods, salt, timber, &c. are 
now imported into Connemera.” Bar- 
row and Inglis bear large testimony 
to its capabilities; and with Mrs. 
Hall’s emphatic appeal I shall con- 
clude this cna: :—* This country 
is almost entirely one vast collection 
of raw material, languishing for the 
aid of man to develope its wealth, and 
render it available for human kind.” 
The development, so deliberately 
suggested, and so feelingly implored, 
cannot be extended by the present 
proprietary, however strong may be 
their conviction of its necessity, or 
however ardent may be their inclina- 
tion for its accomplishment ; they are 
overwhelmed with embarrassments be- 
yond the value of their respective 
estates, or are at least unable to sup- 
ply the funds necessary to uphold the 
productiveness of their land, or even 
the existence of their wretched te- 
nantry ; their agricultural knowledge 
is yet cramped by a servile veneration 
of old habits, and their industry is 
paralysed, or has no influential motive 
for action. I have, in my late com- 
munication to you on the county of 
Cavan, alluded to the circumstances 
that introduced the memorable planta- 
tion there. Under a widely different 


aspect, but looking to the same source 
of relief, Connemara now projects 
itself as the first territory available for 
a kindred dispensation. Were solvent, 
intelligent, industrious —— set 
over the land, to copse up (if I may be 
allowed the expression) the perishing 
remains of native growth; were the 
founding of market towns, the erection 
of corporate bodies, and above all the 
establishment of manufactures, now 
effectuated in Connaught, as of old in 
Ulster, how vastly would the value of 
the former be enhanced, the comfort 
and happiness of its occupiers revived, 
and in time the quiet and content of 
its proprietary assured! ‘The crisis has 
arrived for its indirect accomplishment, 
if not by the summary process of King 
James’s policy, at least through the 
milder and legal administration of the 
recent Act for facilitating the sale ot 
incumbered estates in Ireland, and this 
with economy of expense and security 
of title. “This moment,” as our prac- 
tical Viceroy has expressed himself, 
“is eminently propitious for the under- 
taking, because political excitement is 
at an end, agrarian outrage, conse- 
quent upon the competition for land, 
is now very rare, and the only anxiety 
of the people is to obtain employment, 
or the means of emigrating.” On the 
scope of the bolder project, he, who 
evoked the spirit of past legislation to 
avouch, by the happy experience ot 
two centuries and a half, its polic 

in Ireland liberally and Poets | 
ly hailed it as a measure calculated 
“to increase the moral and physical 
condition of the people, by the intro- 
duction of new proprietors, who shall 
take possession of land in Ireland 
freed from its present incumbrances, 
and enter upon its cultivation with 
new feelings, and inspired by new 
hopes. I wish,” he said, “no violation 
of the right of property; much pro- 
perty in Ireland is now in point of 
fact of little value to the proprietors, 
on account of the incumbrances upon 
it; and I cannot help thinking that it 
is possible for the government, with 
the sanction of parliament, by taking 
an enlarged view of the subject, to 
devise some means by which new capi- 
tal may be introduced into the culti- 
vation of land in Ireland, and the ex- 
isting proprietors rescued from the 
disappointment and despair in which 
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they are invulved;” while in special 
reference to the locality under con- 
sideration, he added, “I, for one, 
should see with great satisfaction the 
government interposing, with the in- 
tention of re-distributing that great 
estate which is on sale in Connemara, 
the estate of Mr. Martin... . The west 
of Ireland affords opportunities for 
improvement, which, speaking com- 
paratively, no other part of the world 
appears to give. I see every reason 
why Ireland, if her position in respect 
of tenure could be improved, should 
be most prosperous. Now is the op- 
portunity to conciliate her affections, 
and bind her to England; if left as 
she lies, she is overwhelmed with po- 
verty and despair.” 

o part of Connaught was in strict 
parlance submitted to the Plantation 
which King James so enthusiastically 
desired to extend over this island ; the 
patentees, however, during his reign, 
either of new or confirmatory titles 
within the district of Connemara were 
numerous. Some few may perhaps be 
notinaptly introduced here, asillustrat- 
ing the transfers of property then ef- 
fectuated in Iar-Connaught. Thomas 
Martin had a grant of the mill on the 
river of Galway, with the fishery 
thereof; Nicholas D’Arcy passed pa- 
tent for another mill, with right of 
salmon fishing on the same river ; John 
Everard, knt. for two islands in the 
said river of Galway, with the river 
and soil between and fishery thereof. 
Richard Mapowder for various posses- 
sions; John King, of Dublin, ancestor 
of the present Viscount Lorton, for 
sundry estates of Teigue and Donell 
O'Flahertie, “slain in rebellion.” Mor- 
rough na Moyer O’Flahertie, having at 
the same time in policy surrendered his 
estates here, had a regrant thereof, in- 
cluding the castles of Bunowen, Bal- 
linahinch, Rynville, the river and 
fishery called Dawress, the cartron of 
Banbuoy, “in which is an eyrie of 
hawks,” the river and fishing of Owen- 
more, with numerous chief rents, and a 
fair and weekly market at Bunowen, &c. 

In the reign of Charles the First, 
that monarch seemed determined, if 
circumstances permitted, to have ap- 
plied his royal father’s policy to this 
province. “ The plantation in Con- 
naught is likely to go on,” writes a 
correspondent of the Donegal family 
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in aletter preserved amongst the State 
Papers of that period; “ if so, Lord 
Wilmot will assuredly come to Ireland 
this summer.” In 1656 it was proposed 
to the Lord Deputy and Council here, 
and was entertained by them, that the 
town of Galway and the lands about 
it, and other lands in Mayo, or such 
part as should be thought fit, being 
forfeited lands, should be sold to the 
Corporation of Gloucester, by whom 
the town could be colonised; and the 
proposal concluded by recapitulating 
the many advantages which would re- 
sult from such an undertaking. The 
project was favourably received by the 
eputy, Henry Cromwell, and agreed 
to by the citizens of Gloucester, who 
sent over an agent to negotiate the 
business. A survey of the forfeited 
lands was made, but, some delays hav- 
ing been interposed, the Lord Deputy 
was induced again to press the sub- 
ject, which he did in a memorial re- 
presenting, that “ for building, situa- 
tion, and strength, the town of Galway 
was of very great importance to the 
security of the nation, was most ad- 
vantageously situated for trade, having 
the sea open, and free for Spain, the 
Straits, the Indies, and other places ; 
that, before the rebellion, it was inha- 
bited by many wealthy and flourishin 
inhabitants, and that it would muc 
concern to use the utmost diligence 
for planting the place with English 
Protestants.” Sectarianism was the 
melancholy reproach of the great mea- 
sure in those days, and having been 
acted upon with such a spirit in Ire- 
land, and with the fierce enthusiasm 
of Cromwell, it could not fail to en- 
counter the warmest opposition ; yet 
was the project upheld, by pouring 
into various parts of the country nu- 
merous colonists of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood and of the Calvinistic faith; 
and “strange to say,” writes Macau- 
lay, “ under that iron rule this con- 
quered land began to wear an out- 
ward face of prosperity; districts, 
which had recently been as wild as 
those where the first settlers of Con- 
necticut were contending with the Red 
men, were in a few years transformed 
into the likeness of Kent and Norfolk ; 
new buildings, roads and plantations 
were every where seen; the rent of 
estates rose fast, and soon the English 
landholders began to complain, that 
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they were met in every market by the 
products of Ireland, and to clamour 
for protecting laws.” The design how- 
ever in relation to Galway proved in- 
efficient, and on the Revolution was 
wholly abandoned. 

On occasion of the forfeitures in- 
curred in the civil war of 1688, the 
Hollow Blades’ Company of London 

urchased several thousand acres of 
ae in Munster, some smaller portions 
in Leinster and Ulster, and others in 
Mayo, Sligo, and the more open baro- 
nies of Galway; but the Connaught 
and Ulster lands so acquired they did 
not cultivate on the Plantation prin- 
ciple. They appear to have expended 
no money upon them beyond the pur- 
chase, imported no new labourers or 
stewards, and resold the premises in 
1708. Arthur Young, in his agricul- 
tural “Tour of Ireland,” has the fol- 
lowing notice respecting Connemara, 
and the introduction of novel hands 
for its improvement about the year 
1750: “The great tract of mountain 
in the county Galway consists of the 
three baronies of Iar-Connaught ; the 
are forty miles long and fifteen broad, 
and are in general uncultivated. The 
principal proprietors are Robert Mar- 
tin, esq. &c. &c. Mr. Martin has the 
largest tract. He has let to a Mr. 
Popham 14,000 Irish acres for three 
lives at no rent at all, then three lives 
more at 150]. per annum, and after 
them for 61 years at the same rent; 
and Mr. Popham has some men at 
work upon improving, from England 
and Leinster.” 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to lay 
before the public, and those especially 
who feel for the future fate of Ireland, 
a brief memoir, abridged from my past 
compilations, of a territory of para- 
mount interest, and at this moment 
available for exercise of liberal po- 
licy and benevolent management. Its 
magnitude and condition, its natural 
wealth, but impoverished and rapidly 
decreasing population, eminently pro- 
ject it for the first auspice of a mighty 
regeneration in Ireland. Ihave herein 
summarily suggested the facilities which 
it affords for productive navigation by 
coast and inland; its capabilities for 
harbours and stations; the fisheries of 
its sea-banks, its bays, lakes, and rivers; 
its water-power, tidal and river; its 
wilderness of reclaimable waste lands ; 


its mines of lead and copper, its quar- 
ries of marble and slate, and its pro- 
ductive materials for agricultural im- 
rovement. Here is an ample field to 
instruct the ignorant, to busy the able- 
bodied and willing, to originate com- 
merce, increase trade and rural traffic, 
and thus lessen the necessitated in- 
fliction of poor laws. Happily the steps 
are being laid for the march of such 
a welcome, such a glorious revolution. 
The Britannia Bridge is raising its 
triumphal wonders ; the town of Holy- 
head is assuming a commercial im- 
rtance; the Trish Midland Great 
estern line of railway is rising up 
from Dublin to Galway. Ireland, by 
a fatality almost peculiar to herself, 
has been too much accustomed to look 
for possible advantages from without, 
rather than exert herself to procure 
those which within herself she might 
attain. This spell of despairing in- 
action, it is confidently hoped, is about 
to be dissolved ; and that, in these days 
of scientific intelligence and improved 
mechanic skill, the natural wealth of 
Connemara and of other parts of Con- 
naught shall be effectively brought 
into circulation, the produce of their 
yet inadequately cultivated soil be 
augmented, their wastes converted into 
flax-fields, or covered with heavy har- 
vests, their morasses drained, their 
very bogs manufactured; while it is 
always to be remembered that, what- 
ever remunerative works may be here 
opened, whatever depéts of commerce 
may be here established, nature and 
science assure transmission and inter- 
course to and from the heart of the 
British empire with almost electric 
rapidity. 
shall but beg leave to add that I 
have drawn out the above sketch as 
one utterly unconnected by any motive 
of individual interest with Connemara, 
and perfectly uninfluenced beyond the 
wish to promote the regeneration of a 
long afflicted country. Let those who 
have her true interest at heart rescue 
her at length from ruin, unite her too 
long distracted people in oblivion of 
the past and confidence of the future ; 
so may thoughts of disaffection vanish 
from the land, allegiance become ha- 
bitual, and brotherly love be as ex- 
tensive as the empire. 
Yours, &c. Joun D’Atrton. 
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NOTES IN BEDFORDSHIRE—AMPTHILL AND ITS VICINITY. 


AMPTHILL remains much the same 
as it probably was fifty years ago or 
upwards, except in population, which 
has increased since 1801 from 1200 
to 2000. Its neat though narrow 
streets, mediocre unpretending mar- 
ket-house, and various inns, — the 
principal, the “White Hart,” a good 
building of brick and stone,—are all 
in statu quo. The old “ Moot Hall” 
remains ; a building of brick and 
timber, with a handsome cupola, and a 
clock with quarter chimes. The Rail- 
way has deprived Ampthill of coaches 
and some traflic, but the trade is said 
to be quite as good as at Woburn. 
Thirty years ago it was perhaps rec- 
koned the genteelest town in the 
county ; as I have been told that Potton, 
now a humble place, was before it ; but 
it has not now that distinctive charac- 
ter; many respected and popular in- 
habitants are no more. 

The church is rather a small build- 
ing, with the tower at the west end. 
There are four arches on each side of 
the nave, with clustered columns of 
the fifteenth century; and the tower, 
which is fair and strong, with a corner 
turret, contains five very moderate 
bells. There are some charitable be- 
nefactions inscribed in front of the 
gallery, of a creditable kind, amount- 
ing to about 60/. per annum. The 
pulpit, a handsome piece of wainscot, 
used to stand on an arch over the 
aisle. An organ was first erected 
about twelve years ago, though it had 
been projected some time before. The 
exterior of the church is not in a bad 
state, but the churchyard is so, though 
it was enlarged twenty-four years ago. 
It is insufficient for the population, 
badly fenced, and badly kept. In this 
parish is an excellent charity of the 
almshouse description, endowed by a 
Mr. John Cross, in 1690; a large 
building at some distance from the 
town, with a cupola. It maintains 
seven poor men and six poor women, 


who have now, from the improved 
condition of the estates, 20/. per an- 
num each; and one of the men, who 
is the “ Reader,” has 5/. extra. The 
Bishop of Lincoln and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford are the “ Visitors.” 
The general ancient name of this 





place was rather Antehill, or Anthill, 
than Ametulle, given by Lysons. It is 
so rendered in ae and on Speed’s 
Map, 1610. The former says that 
there was “ faire woode aboute” it, 
which is the case now. The “ honour,” 
created by act of parliament in the 
reign of Henry Vu. included thirty- 
five parishes in Beds and eleven in 
Bucks, extending several miles into 
the latter. It still gives title to one of 
the coroners for the county, but those 
officers have latterly resided at Woburn. 
The office is now filled with general 
credit by John Green, esq. a very able 
provincial solicitor at that place. 

A brief tribute to the present Duke 
of Bedford would be demanded here 
were it from an enemy. He has lately, 
both here and at Woburn, and else- 
where, rebuilt and erected additional 
cottages for labourers, of brick, in a 
neat, superior, and wholesome style ; 
and, as this boon would be question- 
able if accompanied by any additional 
rent, lets them at a very moderate rate. 
All landholders would act well in imi- 
tating him in this respect. 

Ampthill Park is celebrated as the 
residence of Queen Katharine at the 
period of her divorce. The site of the 
Castle is well known. The area wasa 
square of about 220 feet. In front 
was a large court, 115 feet by 120; 
behind this were two very an ones, 
each 45 feet square, and between these 
was an oblong court-yard. Between 
the front and back courts the building 
had two small lateral projections, like 
the transepts of a church. The chapel, 
hall, and a spacious gallery, are shown. 
In front were two square projecting 
towers; and round the building, at 
irregular distances, nine others, prin- 
cipally five-sided segments of octagons.* 
In the park most of the “ 287” old oaks 
condemned by the Long Parliament (as 
useless for cutting down) remain still, 
but some are getting decrepid and 
require friendly supports. 

he present house was built by the 
first Lord Ashburnham, in 1690; it is 
a spacious building of brick stuccoed, 
with projecting wings. It contained 





* From a plan made for the late Lord 
Ossory. 
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a beautiful collection of stuffed birds, 
principally foreign, which probabl 
still remains. The grounds are small, 
but have a grand alley of lime- 
trees. Ampthill park and estate was 
— for 150,000/. by the present 

uke of Bedford, about eight years 
ago; and the house is now tenanted 
by one of the most estimable, of the 
many estimable, of our present judges, 
Mr. Baron Parke. 

Houghton Park—as olim—lies about 
half a mile from Ampthill church, part 
of the road leading through an avenue 
of chestnuts. 

Houghton House * was built about 
1620 for the Countess of Pembroke— 
the “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mo- 
ther,” of the celebrated epitaph—and 
very probably by Inigo Jones. The 
work of the stone columns which or- 
namented two sides, in two and three 
stages, was decidedly Vitruvian or Pal- 
ladian ; the rest of the mixed brick 
and stone work resembled Audley End, 
or Hatfield, cum multis aliis. There is 
a restored view in my “Select Il- 
lustrations of Bedfordshire, 1828, 4to., 
from plans in Lord Holland’s posses- 
sion; and there is a painting, a distant 
view, at Woburn Abbey. The ruins 
exist, retaining many of the original 
features, and form an attractive object 
to visitors. The park, which can prin- 
cipally be traced, is also romantic and 
interesting, with fine avenues and ex- 
tensive prospects. 

Steppingley, about three miles south- 
west of Ampthill, anciently belonging 
to the priory of Dunstable, and after- 
wards having a park belonging to the 
family of Abbott,f is a small parish of 
some 350 or 400 inhabitants, formerly 
reckoned “ poor indeed” as to its in- 
habitant poor. But the writer was glad 
to see (1848) that the wretched cottages, 
which had been compared to “ Irish 
hovels,” looked better, and hopes that 
humanity and benevolence may be not 
unrecognised in the place. Its church 





* Of Houghton House a Mr. E. W. 
Smith, then of Bedford, gave in the 
columns of The Builder, some time back, 
an account, professedly original, exactly 
copied from a publication of the Writer’s 
in 1828. A similar thing has been done 
once or twice respecting Bedford. This 
is perhaps a little hard, as great pains, and 
some 300/. were expended in that work. 

t Lysons. 
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is probably (unless in the case of Lower 
Gravenhurst) the smallest in the county 
of Bedford. It has a naveabout twenty- 
five feet long, a more modern chancel 
of brick, still smaller, and a low tower, 
not rising above the neighbouring: 
hayricks, with a blunt-topped corner 
turret, containing, however, four bells. 
The interior is not quite so mean as 
would be looked for, and there may 
have been some liberality a century 
ago; but it is low and narrow, and 
there is only one window in the nave, 
any which existed on the north side 
being blocked up. A venerable grey 
colour pervades the exterior. 
Millbrook, one mile from Ampthill, 
on the Woburn road, is one of the 
most beautiful villages in England 
without any exaggeration. Besides 
the romantic effect of its church on a 
hill above the village, the foreground 
from the road is broken, undulating, and 
diversified with trees. From the summit 
of the tower a distance of forty miles 
can be seen in one direction; and it 
used to besaid that from the“ Warren,” 
now inclosed, though the “ Warren 
house” with its little spire remains, 
seven counties could be looked into 
with the naked eye. The parish con- 
tains about 500 inhabitants, or upwards. 
In ancient times it gave title to a baron, 
Sir John Cornwall, previously Lord 
Fanhope, being created Baron of Mill- 
brook in 1442,{ whose arms, within the 
garter, remain in an upper window of 
the church. He built AInpthill Castle. 
This church is a respectable building, 
aided by its situation, but not bad in 
itself. On each side are three arches, 
with octagonal columns, and there is 
a good one leading into the tower: 
the “perpendicular” windows are neat; 
the chancel, which is tiled and large, is 
higher than the middle aisle, as at 
Fiitwick. It contains some ancient 
monuments; a mural one with the 
monitory line— 
Nostra sit heec quamvis, non est lux cras- 
tina nostra. 


And a brass plate (loose) for a priest, 

appealing to our charitable feelings. 
Pray for my soule for charitye trewe, 
As ye wolde othere dede for youe. 
Also a tablet in memory of the last 

rector, the Rev. George Cardale (and 





t Nicolas. 
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his wife Judith), in whom, a kindly 
man, the writer commemorates one of 
the many kind friends he has lost, with 
a sadly small number remaining. 

Lord Ossory, about forty years ago, 
purchased a ship’s flag, which was 
raised on a lofty flag-staff on this 
tower on festive occasions, victories, 
&c. Both have disappeared, as in the 
case of the gilt ball at Bow Brickhill. 
The tower is often ascended for the 
view ; the battlements are breast-high, 
which would prevent fear of danger. 
The belfry windows are of considerable 
and apparently disproportioned size, 
but it appears, from a view, probably 
seventy years back, which shows the 
building otherwise than as now, that 
their height was then relieved by tran- 
soms. Theyare of late years frightfully 
blocked up by boarding, with mere 
eyelet holes for sound. It contained 
three bells, but two only remain, of 
considerable size and good tone. The 
churchyard is remarkably large, but, 
with the beautiful grounds and moat 
of the parsonage, in indifferent condi- 
tion, ascribed to the non-residence of 
the rector. 

Lidlington, near the principal road 
from Woburn to Bedford, is in a hilly 
position, and is reckoned the first 
picturesque object on the Bedford 
side: the view is very beautiful on a 
minor scale. A rustic poet, not equal to 
Bloomfield, lived here, named Bachelor, 
thirty years since. The name only of 
the “park,” which appears in ancient 
maps, still remains: there is nothing 
particular in the history of the parish. 
The church is engraved in “ Fisher's 
Collections,” with a north aisle and a 
leaning tower, far more outrageous 
than that at Pisa; but the writer was 
informed by his excellent friend Mr. 
Marsh, of Felmersham, that the draw- 
ing immensely exaggerated it. About 
1810 the church, with the exception 
of the chancel, was pulled down, and 
replaced Ny a compact nave and tower, 
built by Mr. Nixon of Woburn ; and, 
though some would term it carpenters’ 
gothic, it is both neat and pleasing. 
The chancel has been since rebuilt, 
and a gallery has been lately erected 
as at Hockliffe, down one side of the 
nave. In the old tower were five bells ; 
the tenor was cracked, and at the 
jubilee, 1809, a blacksmith was in- 
duced, by five shillings reward, to as- 
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cend the belfry and hammer the great 
bell in that dangerous structure, whilst 
the other bells were ringing (teste Mr. 
Platt, a deceased steward of the Duke 
of Bedford). The tower now contains 
the old 4th bell and a “ting tang.” 
The church stands on the slope of the 
hill, and, with some trees in the church- 
yard, has a pleasing appearance. ‘The 
iving, though augmented by 1,200/. 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty, is barely 
100/. per annum. 

Wootton stands on a slight eleva- 
tion, about a mile to the left of the 
lower road leading from Woburn to 
Bedford. 

The church is an interesting and 
pleasing, though not large, building. 
Dr. Bonney, formerly the respected 
archdeacon of Bedford, and now of 
Lincoln, who did great service to the 
architecture of churches in this county 
by a general visit, after sixty years’ 
disuse, states it to partake of both 
early-English and decorated. (Eccle- 
siastical Topography, 1848.—H.K.B.) 
There is no clerestory, in which it re- 
rembles Westoning, Harlington, and 
Bromham, in the same county ; but the 
centre is lofty, and the handsome arches, 
rising to the roof, give it a grand ap- 
args for the size of the building. 

here are only three on each side, but 
wide, nearly 20 feet each, and the clus- 
tered columns are lofty and elegant. 

The windows also are good examples 
of the Perpendicular class; and one 
only, on the south side, is barbarised 
in the loss of its mullions: the centre 
one on this side is elevated above the 
other two, resembling Z%lbrook, Beds, 
which is on a smaller scale. On the 
north side of the chancel is a heavy 
brick vestry, and in the centre of the 
aisle a curious, and strong, open-work 
wooden porch, which may date from 
Henry VI. to Elizabeth. The interior 
of this church is very neat; an open 
gallery at the west end of the nave, of 
wainscot, which has been extended to 
the side walls, is supported by fluted 
square pilasters. It is satisfactory any 
where to see the pious and generous 
designs of our ancestors—which they 
no more expected to be destroyed than 
their bones to be taken out of their 
coflins — respected, amidst modern 
“purism” in architecture — “icono- 
clasm” with a new phase—which occa- 
sionally involves some selfish or heart- 
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less conceit. The font is supported by 
dwarf pilasters; the cover pushes aside, 
in lieu of rising. Dr. Bonney describes 
the “ rood-screen” as “ rich Perpendi- 
cular.” It has fine minute work, but 
appeared to the writer an imitation, of 
the last century. The tower arch is 
boarded up, for comfort, but has a win- 
dow, and a small rich painting of the 
king’s arms in a white scroll frame. 
Mr. Lysons tells us that the chancel 
contains several tombs of the Monnoux 
family, including the Baronets from 
their creation, 1666. This will account 
for the large number of hatchments,— 
sixteen,—some of them fading, on the 
chancel walls. There are two very fine 
mural monuments. The little bell is 
over the gable of the nave, but in- 
closed in a kind of black wooden cup- 
board, and rung by a rope within the 
chancel. The tower is pretty good, 
with double belfry windows, and a 
leaded spire, not equal to that of Cran- 
field: it contains five bells, tenor about 
15 ewt. The writer is informed, by 
an archeological native of Bedford, 
that some of those at St. Paul’s church 
are dated Wootton, consequently there 
must have been a bell-foundry here in 
the last century. The population is 
about 900: and the manor belongs to 
Sidney college, oe 
Marston Mortaine, or Morteyne, lies 
on the Woburn road two miles nearer 
to that place; it isalarge parish, con- 
taining nearly 1000 inhabitants, and 
some of the richest meadow land in 
this part of the kingdom, part of which 
is occasionally flooded in winter. This 
place had a market on Tuesdays, and 
a fair, _— about the year 1300; 
also a chapel of ease at Wrozhill.* 
The church here is reckoned one of 
the handsomest in the county, but it 
is rather neat than beautiful. The 
tower stands separately about twenty 
yards to the north of the chancel; no 
reason appearing for this arrange- 
ment. A similar instance, on a grander 
scale, is at Beccles, Suffolk. However, 
the lower story of the tower is groined 
with stone, and, according to the 
“ Topography,” the northern vestry is 
also; and on both grounds, particularly 





* Lysons. 


the former, it strikes the writer that 
there may have been a cloister between 
the tower and church, though the 
cause must be obscure. There is a 
deep aperture, which may have been 
either window or door, in the second 
story on this side. The tower is mas- 
sive, and the single belfry windows 
give ita heavy appearance. It con- 
tains five deep-toned bells, tenor 
twenty cwt. ‘The walls are six feet 
thick. And it may be mentioned as a 
curious custom here that a May-bush 
is yearly put up on the top of the 
turret, which they call the “ bushel,” 
and left there till the next “ May- 
morning.” 

This church is supposed to have 
been built between 1440 and 1460, 
and a brass in the chancel is pointed 
out, on the spot, as that of the 
founder. There are five arches, and 
a half western one, on each side ; the 
latter is inexplicable. The west win- 
dow is decent, though not imposing: 
there has never been a gallery, al- 
though, as in neighbouring places, 
there has generally been good singing. 
A rather flat appearance characterises 
the arches: but the clustered columns 
look well; there is, however, somewhat 
of a sombre air in the interior, which 
would be better adapted for the empty 
nave of a collegiate building. The two 
porches make it resemble a former 
“town” church; the south aisle is 

rolonged, forming a chapel, and there 
is a large east window to the chancel. 
There is a turret and staircase at the 
west end of the nave. The interior 
has neat old pews and seats, dark 
varnished to their original colour. 

Marston is one of three valuable 
livings in Bedfordshire, belonging to 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, its 
value being estimated at 900/. per 
annum. 

There are now stations on the 
branch railway from Bletchley to Bed- 
ford, at Marston and Lidlington ; but 
the former is at a considerable distance 
from the village, being intended to 
serve for the town of Ampthill, from 
which however it is full two miles 
distant. 

London. J. D. Parry. 
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Cyclops Christianus. By A. Herbert. 8vo. 


IT was not without alarm for our 
archeological faith that we opened 
“Cyclops Christianus,” a book pro- 
fessing to “ disprove the supposed an- 
tiquity of the Stonehenge and other 
megalithic erections in England and 
Britanny.” 

Stonehenge, indeed, may have been 
posterior to the knowledge and use of 
the mechanical powers and iron tools, 
—although this is not a self-evident 
deduction ; for the Britons had abund- 
ance of metallic instruments, chisels, 
adzes, and hammers, long before the 
Romans taught them (as is alleged) 
the use of iron. But “ the other me- 
galithic erections,’—vast, rude, and 
rugged, upon which no trace of a tool 
has been ever visible, except that of 
the geologist’s odious hammer,—these, 
at least, we had been accustomed to 
regard as ante-Roman, nay, almost 
ante-British. Mr. Herbert, however, 
now comes forward, and, with a torrent 
of Greek, Latin, Welsh, and curious 
lore, threatens to sweep away our pre- 
judices, and modernize, if he cannot 
rationalize, our notions. 

Mr. Herbert is a gentleman of good 
family, university education, and con- 
siderable attainments. It is doubtful 
indeed whether, with the exception of 
Jacob Bryant, any archeologist ever 
brought more reading into this con- 
troversy. But, if Mr. Herbert has his 
strong points, he has also his weak 
ones; and the weak point in this case 
is very weak indeed. 

Mr. Herbert displays great, but not 
over-generous, ingenuity in exposing 
the errors of others, and is especially 
severe against what he considers the 
“absurdities” and “impostures” of 
Dr. Stukeley, whose hobby of Abury 
he most unmercifully flogs ; but when 
it comes to his own turn to mount his 
own hobby, right leg first he flings 
himself into the saddle, and descends 
(no wonder!) with his face to the 
horse’s tail. He does not, however, 
seem to be conscious that he is in a 
ridiculous position, but canters round 
the circle as pleasantly as a rider at 
Astley’s in a similar situation. It is 
well that Dr. Stukeley is not in the 
arena with whip in hand, for he would 
erack it Iustily if he were. “Speras 


tibi hoc laudi fore quod mihi vitio 
vestis? Do you think that I will have 
more mercy on your Arboretum than 
you have had on my Dracontium ?” 
We confess that we think Mr. Her- 
bert has done less than justice to the 
real merits of Stukeley, whose great 
recommendation is that he was a prac- 
tical antiquary, one who went about 
with the measuring-rod in his hand, 
and a note-book in his pocket. And 
it does seem rather hard that, because 
in the matter of a spurious edition of 
a book he was the dupe of a more 
cunning artificer, in a question of per- 
sonal observation and actual measure- 
ment he should be denounced as an 
“impostor.” The worst that should 
be said of him is, that he was mistaken ; 
but even this no one has a right to 
= now that most of the data upon 
which he argued have been removed, 
and especially as no one who had similar 
means of knowledge contradicted him 
while those data were before the world. 
Since his time Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
a man whose honesty Mr. Herbert 
does not question, has gone over the 
same ground carefully, and with an 
experienced surveyor; and the result 
of his labours has been to confirm the 
general observations of Stukeley, and 
to correct, not ignore, his finding. No 
one dreams of doubting Dr. Stukele 
when he says that he measured suc 
and such a circle, and found it to con- 
sist of so many feet in diameter, and 
to be contained by so many stones ; 
but when he declares that out of the 
circle of Abury proceeded two ave- 
nues in a sinuous course, east and west, 
and that one of them was terminated 
by an oval, and the other by a single, 
stone,—conveying the idea of an enor- 
mous snake in connexion with, or pass- 
ing through a circle,—then Dr. Stuke- 
ley is not to be believed! Why? What 
motive could he have had in inventing 
an “ imposture” which hundreds living 
near the spot might any day expose 
to his infamy? But the discovery 
furnished a valuable and irrefragable 
testimony to the truth of an important 
article in the Christian’s historical faith, 
and this does not suit the rationalism 
of the present, any more than it suited 
the less artful infidelity of the last, 
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century, or the purposes of learned 
men who have theories of their own 
to establish. Theories without end have 
been advanced on the origin and in- 
tention of such monuments. Stone- 
henge, as being (mechanically) the 
more wonderful, has engrossed the 
chief interest, and from the days of 
Hengist to the present has ever held 
the first lace in the estimation of the 
— Jpon Stonehenge, therefore, 
been exhausted the learning of by 
far the greater number of theorisers. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us that it 
was originally erected in Ireland, where 
it was called “The Dance of the Giants,” 
and was transported (in one night) to 
Britain by Merlin, and became the 
burial-place of Uther Pendragon. Mr. 
Bolton believed it to be a monu- 
ment in honour of the famous Queen 
Boadicea. Inigo Jones was of opinion 
that it was a Roman temple to the god 
Celus. Dr.-Charleton considered it a 
Danish erection for civil purposes. 
Gibbons (of “the fool’s bolt soon 
shot”) is sure that a race of giants 
called the Cangi were the architects 
of it. The late Mr. Brown of Ames- 
bury thought it an antediluvian temple. 
Mr. Duke believes it to be a repre- 
sentation of the planet Saturn revolv- 
ing in its orbit round the sun at Abury. 
And Mr. Herbert (Cyclops Christi- 
anus) comes to the conclusion that it 
represented—a Grove or Oaks! 

‘* It is my belief that groves of upright 
stones were substituted by the later Britons 
for the oak-tree groves of obsolete Dru- 
idism.’’ (p. 99.) 

The common belief of antiquaries 
on the subject of the origin and in- 
tention of Stonehenge is that, whenso- 
ever or by whomsoever erected, it was 
a temple of the sun; and there are not 
a few who think that in the number 
and arrangement of the stones they 
recognise an astronomical chart: for, 
if they see not with Godfrey Higgins 
the oriental cycle of Vrihaspati in the 
sixty stones of the outer circle, they 
fancy with him that in the inner para- 
bola of nineteen, and perhaps in the 
inner circle of thirty-eight, or twice 
nineteen, stones, may be discovered 
the Metonic cycle, at the end of which 
the solar and lunar years recommence 
their courses. 

Those who think thus find a strong 
corroboration of their opinion in the 


well-known passage of Diodorus Si- 
culus where he quotes Hecateeus (of 
Abdera) and “certain others,” who 
affirm that “opposite to the coast of 
Celtica there is an island in the ocean, 
not smaller than Sicily, inhabited by 
the Hyperboreans; . . . that in this 
island there is a magnificent temenos 
of Apollo, and a remarkable temple of 
a circular form... . which Apollo 
Visits once in every nineteen years, in 
which period the stars complete their 
revolutions ;”—that near this temple 
there is a sacred city, filled with the 
priests of Apollo, “who continually 
play upon their harps in the temple, 
and sing hymns to the god ;”—and that 
“the supreme authority in that city 
and sacred precincts is vested in those 
who are called Boreade, being the de- 
scendants of Boreas.” 

In this description it is easy to re- 
cognise Stonehenge, the ancient town 
of Ambrosbury or Amesbury aay 4 
if Ambre means sacred, as Bryant tells 
us), and even perhaps the Bards, under 
the slight disguise of the harping Bor- 
cade. We do not commit ourselves 
unreservedly to this opinion; but we 
cannot help thinking that those who, 
with Godfrey Higgins and some other 
archzeologists of higher mark and cele- 
brity, believe the Hyperboreans of 
Hecatzeus to have been the Celtic 
tribes who once inhabited Britain, have 
much to say for the identification of 
Stonehenge with the circular temple 
of the Hyperborean Apollo. 

This theory is of course very much 
in the way of Mr. Herbert’s notions 
of the modern post-Roman origin of 
the Cyclopean works in this and other 
countries of western Europe. He ac- 
cordingly devotes the whole of the first 
chapter of his book to this point, and 
brings forward all the artillery of his 
Greek to dislodge the British Apollo. 
The Celtica of Hecateus is not the 
Gaul of every other geographer or 
historian. The island opposite to Cel- 
tica, and as large as Sicily, is not 
Britain, but some island beyond the 
sea of Azof,—perhaps Scandinavia. 
The Hyperboreans were not Britons, 
but Scythians, or rather a Grecian 
colony (like the Geloni) settled in 
Scythia. 

Lo prove these assertions Mr. Her- 
bert has recourse to the compass, and 
shews clearly enough that Britain does 
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not lie to the Boreas quarter of Magna 
Grecia, the scene of the actions of 
“that celebrated impostor” Pytha- 
goras, and his “two confederates” 
Aristeas and Abaris, “by whom the 
Hyperboreans seem to have been in- 
troduced to the Greeks.” (p.4.) But 
if Mr. Herbert had made the ordinary 
allowance for the ignorance of the 
ancients in matters of latitude and 
longitude, and if he had considered 
the notorious fact that the Italians and 
residents in Italy called all the trans- 
alpine countries to the “north” of 
their own, he might have consented to 
the interpretation that Gaul (to the 
“north” of Metapontum or Crotona, 
where Pythagoras taught), was the 
Celtica of Hecatzus, and that the 
island ——— to Celtica, and belonging 
to the Hyperboreans (or “ people who 
lived beyond the north wind”), was 
Britain. To come to this conclusion 
he need not have looked beyond the 
present mariners’ compass used in the 
Adriatic at this day, on which the 
north point is called Tramontana, i. e. 
beyond the mountains, sc. the Alps. 

We have every respect for the clas- 
sical learning displayed by Mr. Herbert 
in endeavouring to disposess the Hyper- 
borean Apollo of his temple in Britain, 
but we cannot allow his single authority 
to outweigh that of a still better scholar 
than himself, Mr. Payne Knight, who 
in his Priapus has adopted the com- 
monly received opinion, in which he 
has been followed by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, an inferior Grecian indeed, but 
a sensible and cautious archeologist. 

Were we called upon to express our 
own opinion on the subject we should 
not hesitate to say that we believe the 
circular temple of the Hyperborean 
Apollo to have been in Britain, but 
not at Stonehenge. For in the first 
place we do not think the present 
Stonehenge, with its machine-raised 
trilitha and tool-worked mortices and 
tennons, so old as the temple described 
by Hecateus. And in this we are 
disposed to agree with Mr. Herbert, 
although we should not, as he has done, 
bring down its erection to the fifth 
century. In the second place, we 
attach much more importance than he 
seems to have attached to the very 
curious epithet applied to the Hyper- 
borean temple—é vads 6 mrépivos, “the 
winged temple.” (p. 16.) 
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Pausanias, cited by Mr. Herbert, 
explains this epithet to signify that the 
temple in question “was constructed 
at Delphi of the wax and wings of 
bees, and removed from thence into 
Hyperborea.” On which Mr. Herbert 
remarks that “ the object of this fable 
was probably to facilitate the miracle 
of removing the temple by composing 
it of the lightest materials imaginable. 
But whatever its meaning it is singu- 
larly unfortunate for those who would 
build their Hyperborean temple of the 
most ponderous materials that ever 
cumbered the earth.” (p.16.) Wedo 
not think that there is any fable in 
the matter, and we esteem what he 
calls a singularly unfortunate circum- 
stance the most fortunate that could 
have occurred in confirmation of our 
own theory, which is this—that the 
winged temple of the Hyperboreans is 
Abury with its two avenues, and that 
the model of it in wax might have been 
brought from Delphi, as Pausanias 
asserts. We subjoin a woodcut of 
Abury and its concomitant tumulus 
Silbury Hill, and leave it to our readers 
to judge how far it may be called with 
propriety 6 vads 6 mrépwos. 

Theaboveisthe Dracontiumof. Abury, 
a word which Mr. Herbert holds in 
especial horror ; why we cannot con- 
ceive, unless it be that he does not ap- 
prove of the literal interpretation given 
by most divines of the narrative of the 
fall of man by the agency of the serpent, 
to the truth of which interpretation 
the idolatry of serpent worship, and, a 
fortiori, the dracontium, as proving 
the intensity of that idolatry, bear 
most convincing testimony. e hope 
Mr. Herbert is not so far gone in 
Germanism as to rationalise the narra- 
tive of Moses. Be this, however, as it 
may, he holds the dracontium in such 
especial horror that, when he refers his 
readers to the Archeologia for in- 
formation respecting Carnac, it is not 
to the twenty-fifth volume that he 
refers, where not only almost all that 
can be said about Carnac has been 
said by Mr. Bathurst Deane, and all 
that can be ascertained of its figure 
has been delineated after an accurate 
survey by Mr. Murray Vicars, then a 
oer snag architect and surveyor, but 
he refers to volume twenty-second, in 
which Mr. Logan gives a sketch (with- 


out a survey, and therefore a very 
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inaccurate sketch), of a part of the 
serpentine avenues of that wonderful 
temple. Mr. Logan does indeed com- 
mit himself to the dracontian theory 
by assimilating Carnac to Abury as a 
temple of the same or similar order ; 
but he does not pretend to any argu- 
ment in support of this identity. He 
does not, in short, like Mr. Deane, 
prove his opinion. He is therefore a 
more eligible authority for reference 
to a gentleman who calls the dracon- 
tium “an impudent forgery.” Since 
the time of Stukeley several dracontian 
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form of a snake, have been discovered 
in North and South America, of which 
the two most remarkable are, one in 
Adam’s County, Ohio, delineated in 
the beautiful volume lately published 
by Messrs. Squier and Davies of the 
“ Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” and the other at Chichen, 
in Yucatan, described by Mr. Stevens, 
and drawn by an English artist. The 
former is merely an earthwork, but 
the head and sinuosities of the serpent 
are distinctly marked, and the place is 
called “The Great Serpent.” The 
Yucatan temple is still more a case in 
illustration of Abury as a dracontium. 
Here the snake is composed of parallel 
lines of erect stones at right angles 
to the axis of the body. ‘The figure 
describes a square, and is terminated 
by a head overlapping the tail, exactly 
in the same manner as the great serpent 
of the Mexican idolatry is seen squared 
in Mexican hieroglyphics. 

There is besides a striking feature 
about this temple of Chichen in a 
pyramidal mount, in immediate con- 
nexion with the sanctuary, on the 
summit of which there is a chapel. 
Two enormous dragons guard the steps 
which lead up to it. It reminds us of 
the conical mound of Silbury at Abury, 
which the recent excavation by the 
Committee of the Archeological Insti- 
tute has proved to be not a barrow, as 
Mr. asker evidently hoped that it 
might be. A similar conical mound is 
to be seen at Carnac in connexion with 
that serpentine temple. The circle, 
cone, and serpent, it is to be observed, 
were all sacred to the sun. Mr. Her- 
bert could not have been aware of 
these facts when he laughed at the 
idea of a temple laid out in the shape 
ofasnake. Perhaps even now that 
he is aware of them he will not be the 
more willing to make the amende to 
the manes of Stukeley, for 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Had Mr. Herbert paid niore atten- 
tion to a subject which no churchman 
can regard without the deepest inte- 
rest, he would have found in Ophiola- 
treia many reasons for not rashly deny- 
ing the probability of a dracontium. 
If the temples of the sun were circular ; 
if the Arkites built theirs in the shape 
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of an ark; if Christians, following 
an immemorial usage, erected their 
churches in the form of a cross,—why 
should not the Ophites in the figure 
of their temples describe the hiero- 
gram of ther God? But Mr. Her- 
bert takes especial objection to the 
use of the word dracontium ; not be- 
cause it does not sufficiently express 
its meaning, but because it is a word 
of modern invention, unknown to clas- 
sical authors. It is however quite as 
good a word as hereum, hecateum, 
dionusion, erectheum, or theseum :— 
classical in structure and correct in 
expression. Had the Greeks in the 
days of Pericles worshipped Python 
instead of Apollo, we might have had 
a “dracontium” at Delphi. Mr. 
Herbert himself has helped us to a 
presumption that there was one there 
originally in the shape if not in the 
name. The vads 6 mrépwos of wax 
which was made at Delphi and carried 
to the land of the Hyperboreans was 
perhaps the model after which Abury 
was constructed. We know the figure 
of Abury, and may therefore give a 
guess at the por Be | shape of the tem- 
ple of Python, of which we know thus 
much at least from Homer’s hymn to 
Apollo, that part of it was circular. 
But whether Abury was or was not 
a dracontium—of one thing we are 
pretty certain, that it was not an ar- 
boretum,—“ a grove of trees,” nor 
even “a woodland walk,” done in stone. 
Can it be possible that Mr. Herbert has 
said so? Ecce argumentum ! 

“When the case of Abury is divested 
of lies and forgeries (sic) I see nothing in 
it but great circles and avenues, with some 
reason for thinking that groves and wood- 
land walks were typified by them; none 
for supposing the form of a snake was ex- 
pressed.’’ (p. 108.) 

But Mr. Herbert is not satisfied 
with taking a walk in the groves of 
Abury: he crosses the Channel, and 
(in imagination, for he was evidently 
never there in propria persond,) 
perambulates the avenues of Carnac, 
which he pronounces “ inapplicable to 
the Dracontian figment,” but quite 
applicable to (the mg 2) of a 
“woodland walk.” here can, in- 
—_ be no doubt - .t > M. la 

auvagere was reminded, by the regu- 
larity of the lines, of the cotentd af 
a = forest ! 

e peasantry of the neighbour- 


hood believe that these stones were 
an army sent by the Roman Procon- 
sul in pursuit of the centurion Cor- 
nelius, and petrified in their ranks by 
the prayers of the saint. Bating the 
miracle, we think this quite as reason- 
able a solution of the mystery. 

Mr. Herbert tells us (p. 11), that 
“the peculiar sacrifice of the Hyper- 
boreans was the Onosphagia, or Heca- 
tomb of Asses ;” and he argues that 
because there were no asses in Britain 
in those days, the temple of the Hyper- 
boreans could not have been in Bri- 
tain. Has he never heard of the Wilt- 
shire ‘“‘ Moonrakers ?” 

We are glad, however, that the 
Hyperboreans have no temple among 
us now, for otherwise there would be no 
want of victims for the Onosphagia. 

Had Mr. Herbert abstained from 
enouncing his own theory while he 
ridiculed that of Stukeley, the effect of 
his remarks would have been much 
more damaging to the fame of that 
ingenious enthusiast. But Mr. Her- 
bert has “ written a book;” and even 
Job, all patient as he was, could not 
help mcd that his adversary had 
done so. Job would have “ reviewed” 
it for his own improvement ; Stukeley 
would have rejoiced to catch his ad- 
versary flagrante delicto. And cer- 
tainly he would have caught Mr. Her- 
bert in the most extraordinary “de- 
lict ” that ever entered the head of a 
learned man. For can any one who 
has seen Abury, Stonehenge, or Car- 
nac, imagine any thing more impro- 
bable than that these prodigious monu- 
ments of the art and labour of a 
nation (built, be it observed, according 
to Mr. Herbert, in a civilised age), 
should have been erected solely to 
commemorate the Druidical groves 
cut down by the Romans? it makes 
the matter still more improbable when 
he tells that the Britons who did this 
were “ half-believers,” half-Christians, 
and half-pagans; and the first im- 
pulse of their recovered freedom from 
the Roman yoke was to forsake Chris- 
tianity and rush into—not the idolatry 
of their ancestors—but an idolatry of 
their own invention! and that the 
pagan part of it was a revival of the 
Grove Worship of the Druids in tem- 
ples of upright stones !! either circular 
or parallelolithal ; or with sinuous ave- 
nues ; or in circles in ing one 
another—all representing groves {! 
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Mr. Herbert sees no improbability 
in this: and, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, he believes that all these 
temples were erected in the same half 
century. Stonehenge he dates in 429 : 
and thinks that the apparently supe- 
rior antiquity of Abury may be easily 
accounted for by fashion or caprice. 

Again,— 

‘* Reason suggests that imposts were 
inapplicable to the lengthy avenues of 
Carnac and Avebury, and to the circles of 
the latter, each of which were four times as 
large as the circle at Ambresbury (Stone- 
henge), while the expense and trouble of 
them may not have been afforded to circles 
of minor dignity.’’ 

Mr. Herbert must have had in his 
eye the new church in Moor Lane, 
historically contemporaneous with the 
Roman Catholic chapel in St. George’s 
Fields—proving how barbarism and 
taste may co-exist; impecuniosity being 
the parent of one, and a liberal —- 
Ply of money the encourager of the 
other. But we must search for dif- 
ferent motives in the architects of 
Abury and Stonehenge. No one 
can look upon either temple without 
being convinced that all the avail- 
able money and labour of the land 
were expended upon each; that the 
same intense feeling of religion pro- 
duced them both ; and that they were 
not only works of different architec- 
tural characters but of different ages, 
and probably of different religions ; or, 
what is more likely, of different modi- 
fications of the same religion in dif: 
ferent zras, in different stages of civi- 
lisation and advancement in arts. 

Mr. Herbert’s arguments would co- 
temporise, were it not for history, 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s ; 
for these two glorious Christian tem- 
ples do not differ from each other 
more in age or style than do Abury 
and Stonehenge,—each is: the expo- 
nent of the arts and religion of its age. 

Mr. Herbert's arguments apply 
chiefly to the two grand British tem- 
ples of Wiltshire. But his readers are 
not to suppose that there were no 
others in the country. From Cum- 
berland to the Land’s End the whole 
island was as full of them as the popula- 
tion required. Similar, though smaller 
circles and avenues are to be found in 
Westmerland, Yorkshire, Shropshire, 
—_— Oxfordshire, Dorsetshire, 
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Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Sussex, Kent. And these are accom- 
— by innumerable tumuli, obe- 
isks, cromlechs, and such monuments 
as we may expect to find in public ce- 
meteries grouped around the temple. 
Hundreds of these tumuli have been 
opened, and not a few cromlechs, and 
evidences of interments of all ages 
have been found—from the primitive, 
when the bare body was deposited in 
a rectangular hole cut into the chalk, 
and stone chisels and arrow-heads of 
flint deposited with it; to the Roman, 
when urns and ashes, and iron instru- 
ments, have marked the age, if not the 
nation of the interred. And it is 
worthy of remark, that the greater 
number of barrows which have been 
opened in the neighbourhood of the 
temples of Abury, Stanton Drew, and 
Rollrich, have exhibited the primitive 
interment ; while from the neighbour- 
hood of Stonehenge the majority of 
the barrows have produced examples 
not only of an urn-burial, but of an 
urn-burial of a late age, in which the 
vases have been beautifully moulded 
and richly ornamented. These are 
facts which speak stronger than mere 
theories, however ingeniously con- 
structed: and they raise a presump- 
tion that the terra sancta of Abury 
was of greater antiquity than that of 
Stonehenge; and consequently there 
is a prima facie probability that the 
temple of Abury is of higher antiquity 
than that of Stonehenge. When to 
this argument we add the nature of 
the two works—the one rude and 
rugged, composed of stones untouched 
by any metallic tool; the other exe- 
cuted in the perfection of art, when all 
the appliances of tools and machinery 
were Mg wed at hand; who (ex- 
cept Mr. Herbert) can resist the con- 
clusion that Abwry is of superior anti- 
uity to Stonehenge : and if Abury, then 
tanton Drew, Rollrich, Arbelowe, &c. 
We will now leave Britain and ac- 
company Mr. Herbert into Britany— 
where we have been, and where, we 
think, he has not. He believes Carnac 
also to have been the work of the 
Britons: of that body of Britons who 
fled before the Saxon sword at the 
close of the fourth century. 
This hypothesis is still more unte- 
nable than the former ; not only from 
the want of historical evidence to the 
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fact, which would not have failed to 
have been recorded in the Chronicles 
of the Church of Tours had such been 
the case; but also from the circum- 
stance that, so far back as the age of 
Cesar, the Armoricans were a much 
more highly civilized nation than their 
kindred tribes of this island, and per- 
fectly equal, by the possession of skill 
and labour, and tools of iron, to have 
fashioned the obelisks of Lockmariaker, 
or to have finished (for they did not 
begin) the lines of Carnac. 

his stupendous temple, reaching 
from Dariorig (Lockmariaker), the 
capital of the Veneti, to Erdevan (a 
distance of twelve or thirteen miles), 
and consisting of eleven rows of upright 
stones (many of them as large as those 
of Stonehenge, but rude like those of 
Abury), could not have been erected 
in a few years nor by a feeble people, 
such as the fugitive Britons must have 
been at the time of their immigration, 
and long afterwards. Cesar, speaking 
of the Veneti, whom he had good 
cause to remember, for they had 
nearly destroyed his fleet in a naval 
battle, says :— Hujus civitatis est 
longe amplissima auctoritas omnis ore 
maritime regionum earum, quod et 
naves habent Veneti plurimas, guibus 
in Britanniam navigare consueverunt; 
et scientid atque usu nauticarum 
ceteros antecedunt: et in magno im- 
petu maris, atque aperto, paucis 
portubus interjectis, quos tenent ipsi, 
omnes fere qui codem mari uti consue- 
verunt, habent vectigales."—De Bell. 
Gall. lib. 3, § 8. 

We see then that the Veneti had a 
“ great many” ships; that they were 
“ accustomed” to sail in them to Bri- 
tain; that they excelled all the other 
Gauls in the science and experience of 
navigation ; that they had harbours of 
refuge, by means of which they not 
only sheltered themselves from storms, 
but also made all other nations, who 
used those seas, tributary to them- 
selves. 

But this may bea mere facon de 
parler—ships, commerce, tribute, are 
relative terms; and the “ ships” of the 
Veneti may have been like the wooden- 
keeled and wicker-sided skin-covered 
coracles of the Britons. No such 
thing :—“ Naves tote facte ex rebore, 
ad quamvis vim et contumeliam per- 
ferendam : transtra pedalibus in lati- 

Gent. Mac, Vor, XXXII, 


tudinum trabibus confixa clavis fer- 
reis digiti pollicis crassitudine ; anchore 
pro funibus ferreis catenis revincte.”— 
Lib. 3, § 13. 

The ships were of oak throughout, 
the benches of the rowers were fas- 
tened with iron bolts of the thickness 
of a man’s thumb, and their anchors 
were not supplied as those of the 
Romans with hempen cables, but with 
iron chains. Chain cables, an inven- 
tion for which a lucrative patent was 
taken out in the present century, were 
in common use by the sailors of the 
Morbihan in the days of Cesar! The 
only vestige of barbarism, in the eyes 
of the Romans, were sails of hides in- 
stead of linen; but this Cesar very 
candidly accounts for on the supposi- 
tion that experience had taught the 
Veneti that in their stormy seas no 
other sails would stand. The * sails 
of skin” thus became an argument of 
the superior hardihood and skillof these 
Armorican sailors, who kept the sea in 
all weathers.* 

These were the people to whom the 
Britons went over in their coracles in 
such numbers as to conquer the land 
and give it their own name! Is this 
likely ? The probability is that the Ar- 
moricans came over in their large and 
sea-going ships, and took their suf- 
fering brethren across the channel, 
gave them hospitality, allowed them 
to settle along the coasts, and in every 
respect made them welcome as to a 
home. That in process of years the 
district of Armorica became “ Bre- 
tagne” is no proof that at first it was 
conquered by the fugitive Britons 
from this country. 

Every historical evidence proves 
that the Veneti were a highly civilised 
race, and superior to their neighbours 
of Britain in the century preceding 
the Christian era. They might have 
been inferior to them in the fifth cen- 
tury ; but there is no proof of this, 
for Romans were equally settled in 
both countries at that time, and both 
must have acquired some tincture of 
Roman manners. 

But one circumstance, it must be 
allowed, gives the preference of civil- 
isation to the Britons, and that is, that 





* Strabo further informs us that the 
Veneti calked the seams of their ships 
with sea-weed. 
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all the traditions of Bretagne repre- 
sent British missionaries to have in- 
structed their countrymen in the 
Christian religion. This, which tells 
one way for the Britons and their 
ability to conquer, tells another way 
against Mr. Herbert’s theory—for it 
intimates that the majority of the 
Britons who went over to Armorica 
were Christians; and therefore not 
likely to have built the Temple of 
Carnac. The pagan Britons might 
remain at home, if overpowered by 
the Saxons, without any other fear 
than that of being made subject to 
their conquerors. ‘There was no dread 
of being massacred without mercy for 
their religion. 
probably (as Milner has stated) Chris- 
tians, who by remaining in England 
would have incurred double risk. A 
further corroboration of this inference 
arises from the appearance of the high 
table land of Dartmoor, which is co- 
vered with British temples and settle- 
ments of evidently a poor people; such 
as those must have been who took 
refuge in this bleak ager of Dum- 
nonia when the fertile valleys were 
overrun by Saxons. The Christian 
Britons deserted their country; the 
Pagans, being driven from their temples 
in the low country of the south, re- 
tired into the more mountainous dis- 
tricts of the west, and there, in imita- 
tion of Abury and Stanton-Drew, 
built the circles and avenues of Meri- 
vale, Gidleigh, Sittaford Tor, and 
Ruggamede. These small temples 
do indeed betoken the poverty of 
which Mr. Herbert speaks, but which 
he misapplies when he uses it to ex- 
plain the reason why Stanton-Drew 
and Rollrich have not imposts and 
trilitha like Stonehenge. 

We have shewn why we cannot 
agree with Mr. Herbert in considering 
the British Temples as representations 
of “ Groves of Oak Trees.” We may 
add that, allowing those circles and 
avenues which have no architraves to 
bear some imaginary resemblance to 
sections of Savernake Forest, Stone- 
henge assuredly no more represents a 

ve of trees than the late colonnade 
in Regent Street represented the 
Birdcage Walk in St. James’s Park. 
It is much more like the temple of 
Ceelus, which Inigo Jones believed it 
to be; and still more like Gerasa, in 
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Palestine, which we know was a Tem- 
ple of the Sun. 

The only rational idea of the dedi- 
cation of a circular temple is to be 
found in Heliolatreia, from which 
the Romans took their temple of Vesta. 
Selenelatreia may have given rise to 
the lunar-shaped areas so often seen 
in Britany, and of which the bell- 
shaped inclosure near the village of 
Carnac may be an example; while the 
combination of both the circular and 
lunar areas in Stonehenge may denote 
the dedication of that temple to the 
joint worship of the Sun and Moon. 
The circles of Abury may be explained 
in the same manner, as dedicated to 
both luminaries—the Moon being full : 
while the serpentine avenues claim the 
whole as a dracontium ; a temple con- 
secrated to the sacred mythological 
dragon, the constant attribute and at- 
tendant of the Sun; but originally an 
independent divinity, until Python 
was overcome by Apollo. (v. Deane’s 
Worship of the Serpent, chap. on the 
Suppression of Ophiolatreia.) 

The “Grove Theory” is still fur- 
ther discountenanced by those temples 
which in Cornwall and Dartmoor ap- 
pear in pairs, two circles together ; of 
which Borlase and Mr. Rowe give 
several examples. And this theory 
fails more signally still when applied 
in explanation of the four intersecting 
circles of Botallek in Cornwall. The 
solar and lunar theory, on the other 
hand, explains them ; or, at any rate, 
offers an explanation. The Botallek 
circles may have been erected to 
commemorate either some remarkable 
eclipse or some striking atmospherical 
phenomenon, such as the refraction 
of the sun into four images. Refrac- 
tions of three disks of the sun have 
been recorded ; especially that instance 
which alarmed the superstitious of the 
two armies engaged at Mortimer’s 
Cross, from which Edward of York, 
— gained the victory, took his 
royal badge of “a Sunne in full bright- 
nesse.” (v. Speed.) Four images have 
also been seen, but not situated with 
respect to each other like the Botal- 
lek circles—this, however, makes little 
or no difference in the hypothesis. 

We leave Mr. Herbert’s arguments 
from the Bardic Poems untouched for 
the present ; not because they are un- 
answerable, but because we cannot 
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find room for them: we may return 
to them at some future opportunity. 

The Welsh part of the “ Cyclops 
Christianus” is by far the most cle- 
verly worked up. There is, however, 
too much mysticism, bordering often 
upon the unintelligible, and sometimes 
on the grotesque. We think also that 
Mr. Herbert has confounded Caer 
Caradoc (Old Sarum) with Cor 
Emrys (Stonehenge), an error which 
materially affects his reasoning. He 
has also, in another part of his book, 
mistaken a cromlech in Jersey for a 
temple ; and again, -has fallen into 
Vallancy’s and Governor Pownall’s 
error in calling the sepulchral tumulus 
of New Grange a temple of Mithras. 
Temples of Mithras were hewn out of 
rocks: New Grange is an artificial 
barrow, and bones were found in it 
when opened. It may be useful also 
to remark that many circles, both in 
this country and in Ireland, are only 
the consecrating rings of a barrow. 
Thus, if New Grange were destroyed, 
a circle would be left which tradition 
would invest with the dignity of a 
temple. 


In taking leave of Mr. Herbert, we 
beg to repeat our admiration of the 
extent of his reading and the industry 
of his research. He is a man of great 
powers of induction and force of ex- 
pression ; and his book is one which 
will have many admirers, and perhaps 


some feeble imitators. It ought to be 
in every library which pretends to a 
collection of British archeology ; and 
if it ever comes to a second edition— 
a rare circumstance with books of 
such value—we hope he will speak 
more charitably of Stukeley, and ap- 
ply the torch of Eratostratus to his 
own grove of oaks. 

To a man of Mr. Herbert's standing 
in society we need only hint at the 
ancient maxim—de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum: and he will acknowledge that 
he has been too severe in calling the 
most indefatigable and ingenious anti- 
quary of his age an “ impostor.” 

To the rest of the defamers of 
Stukeley, the majority of whom have 
never read his works, we say, in the 
words of an elegy on a calumniated 
Regicide— 

Hence, ye detractors ! be it understood, 
The i7/ of him was better than your good. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shirley, Sept. 19. 
YOUR correspondent WiLToNEN- 
sis, in his remarks upon some of the 
progenitors of Queen Elizabeth, con- 
siders “ the family of Hankford as ob- 
secure, since the locality of Sir Richard 
Hankford has not been traced ;” and, 
after treating his knighthood with sar- 
casm, would argue that,—in the ab- 
sence of proof of his gentility,—* the 
marriage itself” (of Sir Richard’s 
daughter with the Earl of Ormond) 
“might have conferred a knighthood 
on an undistinguished individual.” As 
your pages have been already opened 
to this inquiry, and as none of your 
correspondents have thrown any light 
upon the Hankford descent, I venture 
to send you some remarks—gleaned 
from the Public Records—which may 
serve to rescue the gentility of Queen 
Elizabeth's descent from some doubt 
and aspersion. 

Sir Richard Hankford was appointed 
Sheriff of the county of Devon on 
13 November, 2 Hen. VI. (1423.) 
He is styled “Ricardus Hankeford, 
miles,” in the King’s writ, for taking 
inquisition after his death,—which is 
dated 28 February, 9 Hen. VI. (1431); 
and by the pursuant inquisition it was 
found that Anne the youngest of his 
three daughters and coheirs, who after- 
wards married “ Thomas de Ormond” 
(subsequently Earl of Ormond), was 
only twelve weeks old at the time of 
her father’s death: consequently Sir 
Richard was not indebted to this son- 
in-law for his title; nor am I aware 
that his daughter Anne lived to be- 
come a countess, for her husband did 
not succeed to the earldom of Ormond 
till 1478. Sir Richard Hankford had 
married to his first wife in or before 
Sept. 8 Hen. V. (1420),—at which 
time she was 17 years of age,—Eliza- 
beth, sister and sole heir of Fulk Lord 
Fitzwarin; for whose lands Sir Richard 
performed fealty in the same year. By 
this lady he had issue two daughters,— 
of whom the second, Elizabeth Hank- 
ford, survived her father about three 
years, and died unmarried in 12 Hen. 
VI. (1433, 4), when her sister Tho- 
masia was found her sole heir. Tho- 
masia Hankford, the eldest daughter, 
was born at Tawstock, co. Devon, 
23 February, 1 Hen. VI. (1423), and 
made proof of her age in 15 Hen. VI. 
(1437), at which time she was wife of 
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William Bourchier (second son of the 
Earl of Ewe), who was afterwards, in 
27 Hen. VI. summoned to Parliament 
as Lord Fitzwarin by virtue of his 
marriage. From this match the pre- 
sent Sir Bourchier Palk Wrey, Bart. 
of Tawstock is descended. She died 
before 1457, as her son Fulk Bour- 
chier, afterwards Lord Fitzwarin, was 
at that time her representative. By 
her sister’s death Thomasia became 
sole heir of her mother in the Fitz- 
warin heritage, and joint heir, with 
her half-sister Anne, of her father in 
that of Hankford. In or before 1430, 
Sir Richard Hankford married, se- 
condly, Anne, eldest daughter of John 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, (who 
was beheaded by the townspeople, at 
Cirencester, 5 January, 1 Hen. IV. 
(1400), by whom he had issue an only 
child, Anne Hankford. Lady Hank- 
ford, soon after her -husband’s death, 
which happened early in 1431, mar- 
ried, secondly, Sir John Fitz-Lewis 
of West Horndon, Essex, by whom she 
had issue two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Margaret Fitz-Lewis. Upon his death 
and subsequent to 1439, she married, 


thirdly, John de Holand, Duke of 
Exeter (being his third wife), by 


whom she had no issue. She survived 
him ten years, and died 28 Nov. 1457, 
when Anne wife of Thomas de Or- 
mond, aged 25 years, Elizabeth wife 
of John Wingfield, aged 22 years, and 
Margaret wite of Sa William Lucy, 
Knt. were found her daughters and 
nearest heirs. ‘The record of the in- 
quisition after her death (wherein she 
is called Anne Duchess of Exeter), 
further says that she held certain lands 
conjointly with her former husband, 
Richard Hankford, and that Fulk 
Bourchier and Anne wife of Thomas 
of Ormond were, at the time of her 
death, the right heirs of the said Rich- 
ard de Hanktord. 

The father of Sir Richard Hank- 
ford knight was Richard Hankford, 
who died in 1419, the king’s writ for 
taking inquisition on his death being 
dated 23 May, 7 Hen. V. (1419), when 
Richard the son was found his heir 
and of full age. Dying intestate, ad- 
ministration of his effects was granted 
the 30th November following to Sir 
William Hankford, Kt. his father, and 
John Hankford, brother of Sir Wil- 
liam. Sir Richard Hankford’s mother 
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was Thomasia, daughter and heir of Sir 
Richard Stapleton or Stapledon, Kt. of 
ancient and honourable descent, being 
grandson (by another Sir Richard) of 
Sir Richard Stapledon, Kt. who, with 
his brother Walter, Bishop of Exeter, 
Lord High Treasurer of England: and 
founder of Exeter college, Oxford, ad- 
hering to King Edward II. was: be- 
headed by the people in Cheapside, 15 
Oct. 1326. 

The grandfather of Sir Richard 
Hankford, Kt. was Sir William Hank- 
ford, of Hankford, in the parish of 
Bulkworthy, and of Annery, in the 
parish of Monkleigh, Devon, Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
He was appointed a puisne justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 1398, 
created a Knight of the Bath by King 
Henry IV. on the eve of his corona- 
tion, 17 March, 1400, and Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, 29 Jan. 1 
Hen. V. (1414). By his will, which 
is dated 10 Dec. 1423, he provided for 
the rebuilding of the parish church of 
Monkleigh, and the repairing of those 
of Bulkworthy and East Putford; and 
by the inquisition after his death, the 
writ for which is dated 4 January, 2 
Hen. VI. (1424), he was found pos- 
sessed of lands and tenements -in 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, ‘Wilts, 
Berks, Oxon, Stafford, London, and 
Middlesex, all which descended to, his 
grandson and nearest heir, the said 

Richard Hankford. Sir William died 
the 12 Dec. 1423, and was buried. in 
the church of Monkleigh, where the 
monumental effigies, in incised brass, 
of himself and Sir Richard his grand- 
son still exist. The judge is repre- 
sented kneeling, in his robes; and the 
inscription, which was in existence in 
the early part of the 17th century, is 
recorded both by Risdon and Wescote. 
The knight is kneeling, wearing ar- 
mour and a tabard emblazoned with 
his armorial bearings. On Sir Rich- 
ard’s monument there was (according 
to Risdon) a figure of his mother in 
brass, on whose mantle the Hankford 
and Stapledon arms were cut. I may 
further add that the Bourchiers, Lords 
Fitzwarin, descended from Sir Richard 
Hankford, Kt. by his first marriage, bore 
for their arms quarterly 1 and 4 Bour- 
chier, 2 and 3 Stapledon and Fitzwarin 

uarterly. Lord Hunsdon, descended 
through the Boleyns from Sir Richard’s 
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second marriage with Anne Montacute, 
bore in his shield of quarterings Staple- 
don’s coat ; and Granville Lord Lans- 
down, descended through the St. Legers 
from the same match, bore both the 
Hankford and Stapledon coats. The 
Hankford arms are, Sable, a chevron 
barry wavy argent and gules; those 
of Stapledon, Argent, two bends wavy 
sable. Yours, &e. B. W. G. 


Mr. Ursan, 

- RESPECTING the term “ Cold 
Harbour,” your correspondent J. P. 
in your July Magazine (page 32) ob- 
serves, that its etymology must be 
sought in the primitive language of 
Britain. With this opinion most anti- 
quaries will concur. The derivation, 
however, which he proposes for the 
name, is far from satisfactory. And 
he himself acknowledges that a sum- 
moning to arms does not even imply a 
locality; whereas the word “ Cold 
Harbour” not only designates a spot, 
but from a particular cause must have 
been appropriated to that spot so long 
as to have become its characteristic 
name, and been retained even when 
the cause had ceased and been for- 
gotten. Its present Saxon guise veils 
its origin in obscurity. J. P. in his 
archeological research seems to have 
directed his principal attention to dis- 
cover a British term similar in sound 
to “ Cold Harbour,” though different 
in its meaning, and whose signification 
would equally apply to the various 
placessodenominated, whether situated 
on hill or in dale. In accordance with 
his suggestion the following attempt 
to explain the term is submitted to his 
consideration. 

Cesar, in his description of Britain, 
mentions that it abounded in sheep. 
His words are “ pecoris magnus nu- 
merus.” And when on a map we 
survey the long range of chalk downs 
and other hills which traverse the 
island, and whose herbage is peculiarly 
adapted to the grazing of sheep, we 
cannot but feel convinced that their 
flocks in very early days constituted 
no inconsiderable part of the wealth 
of its inhabitants. The wide heaths 
and extensive valleys would also yield 
additional pasture. Where there were 
flocks there would be folds. And from 
their number and diffusion the British 
name of a fold “ Cail” must have been 
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prevalent, and, as it were, a household - 
word throughout the island. 

When the Romans had established 
their sway in South Britain, Tacitus 
informs us that the levying of the 
public tribute was committed to the 
sole charge of an officer called the 
procurator. Although his power was 


absolute and uncontrolled, yet he 


would act on a systematic plan. Now, 
the sheep-owners in those days must 
have paid their tribute in kind. And 
what readier method could be devised 
for collecting this tribute than the 
appointment of certain places where 
the flock-masters of the surrounding 
districts would be directed to bring at 
stated times each his exacted tale of 
sheep. We may suppose that the lo- 
calities thus fixed on would generally 
be near a Roman military way, and 
would be most numerous in the dis- 
tricts best suited to the pasturage of 
flocks. In order to distinguish these 
places from the common folds, they 
might have been called ervawr, pro- 
nounced ervour, great, i.e. Cail-ervawr, 
the great fold. 

Irrespective, however, of the Ro- 
mans, the name of Cail-ervawr, the 
great fold, might have been given by 
the Britons to some particular fold 
which the neighbouring shepherds 
might be accustomed on various occa~ 
sions to occupy in common, and where 
they might bring their flocks together 
for mutual shelter or defence. In 
either case the appellation continuall 
used by the native inhabitants throug 
successive generations would become 
identified with these spots, and unal- 
terable. 

When the Saxons in after ages pos- 
sessed Britain, they would retain the 
name which they heard the natives 
give those places, and catching at the 
sound, regardless of the meaning, would 
pronounce it in their own language 
Cael-Herbour or Ceald-Herbour. And 
yet if we suppose the Saxons, with a 
slight alteration, to have called the 
places Caeld-Heord-Beorh, i. e. Caeld, 
cold, Heord, a flock, and Beorh, a re- 
fuge, i.e. the shelter of the flock in 
cold weather, we arrive at a derivation 
and meaning equally applicable to all 
those places. From thence, either way, 
would be derived the modern English 
term “ Cold-harbour.” 

Such is the explanation of the term 
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proposed to J. P., and, from the tenour 
of his studies, and his thorough ac- 
uaintance with the numerous locali- 
ties called “* Cold Harbour,” no person 
is more capable of testing the correct- 
ness of the statement here advanced, 
and of coming to a sound and unpre- 
judiced decision on the debated ques- 
tion. Yours, &c. H. J 


Mr. Urzan, Penzance, Oct. 8. 

MANY of your readers will re- 
member that the Mén Skryfa, one of 
the most remarkable primeval monu- 
ments of this county, was restored to 
an erect position about twenty-four 
years ago, at the time Lanyon Cromléh, 
which had fallen ten years before, was 
again set up by means of the tackling 
forwarded from the government stores 
for the purpose of replacing the Logan 
Stone. At that period the act of rais- 
ing it was simply one of laudable re- 
verence, for, whether standing or pros- 
trate, its situation in an out-of-the-way 
croft seemed to promise it a sufficient 
security from injury. The case is, 
however, widely different now, when 
there is such a demand for our granite ; 
and, as the surface blocks are specially 
coveted, not only because they are 
more durable than most of the quarried 
material, but also because they are 
cheaper—leave being readily obtained 
for their removal, which renders the 
land available for tillage,—it is much 
to be feared that the inscribed stone, 
no longer distinguished by its upright 
position, will be treated with as little 
ceremony as the nameless ones amongst 
which it lies. 

Being in its immediate neighbour- 
hood the other day, I was surprised at 
missing it from its accustomed place 
in the view; for it was a very marked 
object, distinctly seen on a line con- 
necting Lanyon Cromléh with one of 
the horns of Carn Galva, about a mile 
from the former, and perhaps half a 
mile from the latter; and, standing as 
it formerly did in the midst of furze 
and heath, its lighter colour rendered 
it still more conspicuous. On examina- 
tion, 1 discovered it lying prostrate in 
the croft where it had stood, but which, 
having recently been broken up for 
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tillage, has been cleared of all but this 
and a few other blocks too large to 
admit of their being easily carted away, 
exceptpiecemeal. A respectable coun- 
tryman, of whom I inquired the cause 
of its overthrow, informed me that the 
farmer, who is also the proprietor, had 
a few weeks since dug around and be- 
neath it, in the hope of finding buried 
treasure, and had of course succeeded 
in upsetting it. 

Should no effort be made to pre- 
serve it, it seems indeed more than 
probable that it will shortly pass into 
the hands of the masons; and future 
antiquaries, whilst they lament the in- 
difference of our generation, must con- 
sole themselves as best they may by 
studying the engraving of “ one of the 
oldest monuments in Cornwall” in 
Borlase’s Antiquities. To that work 
too they will, at no distant day, be 
obliged to resort, in order to form a 

uess what the neighbouring relic 
Chin Castle once was, so rapidly is it 
disappearing; for, although the hill- 
side is covered with stone, its vile de- 
stroyers, if not with deliberate malice, 
at least with very perverse taste, pre- 
fer to pillage its ramparts and eyen its 
massive gateway. 

Is there, let me ask, no public-spi- 
rited member of Parliament who, be- 
fore every- vestige of our ancient na- 
tional monuments has been swept away 
by rustic ignorance or modern im- 
provements, will urge on the Govern- 
ment the necessity for adopting the 
only effectual means for checking their 
spoliation, viz. a law which shall make 
every landholder responsible for the 
safety of those existing on his pro- 
a | ? 

The materials for such a registra- 
tion as would be required of those ob- 
jects of antiquity which the law here 
suggested is intended to protect, are 
in great part furnished by the Ord- 
nance Survey, especially by the more 
extensive one now in hand. But, in 
order to render it more complete, local 
antiquaries might be invited to call the 
attention of the Government employés 
to any deficiencies in their maps and 
accompanying reports. 

Yours, &c. H. P. 
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LEGEND OF ST. GEORGE. 


THE following lines are taken from that entertaining old volume “The 
History of that most famous Saynt and Soldier of Christ Jesus, St. George of 
Cappadocia, &c. By Peter Heylin. 2nd edit. 1633.” Dedicated to Charles the 
First. Written for the purpose “of clearing the history of St. George from 
all future question.” “The following historie (the author says) of Saint 
George in old English meeter, comming unto my hands just at the finishing of 
the booke, out of a manuscript in the librarie of the right honble. and right 
honoured father in God, my Lord Bishop of London, I am constrained to place 
here in the review, which had I sooner met withall ought to have had roome 
in the first chapter of the last part, amongst such testimonies as have been 
given unto this saint by our English writers. The author by his language 
seems to be of good antiquity, and by his composition of no lesse modestie, 
there being nothing in him of that exploded storie of the dragon; nor anything 
wherein hee differs from our most approved authors, unlesse it may be thought 
that the conclusion savours somewhat of poeticall libertie. But for the historie, 
in the same words that he relates it, take it thus.” 


Saignt George the holi man, as we fynd wryte 

In the lond of Cappadoce ybore was and bizite, 

The false godes he forsoke, and toke to Christendome, 

And loved well Jesu Christ, and holy man bicome. 

Dacian, the luther prince, that was in thilke stound 

All Christen men that he fond he let bring to ground, 

As he a day honoured his false godes, and other many one, 

Seint George all it sawe, as he therforth gan gon. 

The signe he made of the cross, and blessed him all about, 

And armed him with the Holy Ghost, within and without, 

And went forth baldelich, loude he gan to grede, 

To Dacian, and all his, and these wordes he seide : 

“ All false goddes beoth develes chikenes, y wis, 

For our Lorde heven made, in the Sauter written it is.’’ 

Tho* Dacian herd this, he groned and feined faste, 

And loured forth with luther semblance, and these words outcast : 
“ Bel’ amy, what art’ou, that so hardy art and bold, 

That in our poer, on our goddes such tales hast told? 

Thou dost us not on’” shame, as we all seoth, 

Ac° our goddes, whan thou seist that thei develes beoth. 

Tell me sone what thou art, and what is thy name, 

That darst to our goddes sigge so baldlich such shame ?’’ 

‘* George,’ that quoth this other Christen man, ‘‘ I am, 

And of the lond of Cappadoce hither to you I cam.” 

“ Bel’ amy,’’ quoth Dacian, “turne that thought anon, 

And honoure our goddes er it shall an other gon.” 

*‘ Be still,’ quoth Seint George, “ for thou spekest umbe‘ nought, 
For I have in Jesu Christ biset all my thought.”’ 

‘* A! traytour,” quoth Dacian, “ wilt ’ou take on so, 

Thou shalt in other ribaudie some dayes be do.” 

He let him hong up on hey in maner Rode, 

And thereto binde him fast naked with ropes strong and gode. 
With keen oules © ther bineth tourmentours ther stode, 

And all to-drow his holy limes, that they ronne al o’ blode, 

Al thei to-drowe his tender flesh the peces fell to ground, 
Brenning oyle sith‘ they nome and cast in his wound. 

Tho thei had him long to-draw, that reuth was to seo, 

Thei bithought hem on more shame, and toke him don of the treo. 
With hard scourges thei leyd on him, and wound upe other made, 
To the bare bone the skourges com, as the oules had er y wade. 


* when, » only. © but. 4 for, © awls. ‘ also took. 
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Thei £ woundes thei toke and salt sithe, and the salte thikke caste, 
And sithe with an haire cloute robbede it wel faste. 
A! Lord, much was the pine, that eche ope other was there, 
Reuth it was suich pine to seo, who so of reuth were ; 

_ And never lay this holy man, as him nothing nere," 
To salt so that quicke flesh, and robbe with an here. 


Tho! Dacian seye* that he ne might overcome him so, 

He lette binde this holi man, and in strong prisonn do, 

They fondode! so in eche maner, if they might turne his thought, 
But thei seye the will ychone that it was al for nought. 

Dacian let make a wheol of bras so strong so he might, 

And sharpe swerdes thikke aboute thereon fast he pight, 

And let take this holi man, and then above him do, 

That the swerdes shold his body kerne evene a two. 

Anon so this holi man above this wheol was brought, 

The wheol tobrake, as God it wold, and brusde al to nought. 4 
So that this holi man harmeles therof was,— 

Wel wroth was Dacian tho’ he seye this cas. 


A furneis he let take of bras, and fulde it full of led, 

A strong fyre he let make, as he nom so his red.™ 

Tho it was al y melt, and boyled ful faste, 

He let nime this holi man, and amidde him caste. 

Seint George toke up his honde, and the crosse before him made, 
And in the welling led wel baldliche gan wade. 

Therinne he sat ful stille doun, as him nothing nere, 

And lenede him to brerde, as he on slepe were, 

And lay as he in rest were, till that the led at laste 

Was all into cold y turned, that boyled er so faste. 


Lord, michel is thi might, and that was there sene, 

That any man in welling led so might harmles bene. 

Tho Dacian this y seye, his wit was ney binome, 

Mahoude! he seyde, hou goeth this? where is our might become? 
He gat on him another dom, it was not forgete, 

He let draw this holi man wel vilich thorwe the strete ; 

He ’r weyne they drove forth, and whetted it kene to bite, 

Till thei come without the town, ther thei woulden his hed of smite. 


“‘ Leove® bretheren,’’ quoth Seint George, ‘‘ a stound abideth yite, 
Til I have to Jesu Christ mi preyere do a lite.’’ 

His honds he held up on hey, doun he sat on kneo, 

“ Lord,’’ he seyde, “ Jesu Christ, that all thing might seo, 
Graunte me, if it is wille, that who so in faire manere 

Halt wel my day in Averil, for my love in erth here, 

That there ne fall in thilke hous no qualm in al the yere, 

Ne great sekness, ne honger, that therof be no fere; 

And who in perill of the see to me bidde his bone,° 

Or in other stede perilous, help him thereof sone.’’ 


Tho herde thei a vois of hevene, that to him seyde this,— 

“ Com forth, he seide, mi blessed child, thi bone herd it is.” 
Tho his hede was off y smyte, as all that folke y seye, 
Angels toke his soule, and bar up to heven on hey. 

Ther he is in grete joye, that lasteth withouten ende ; 

Now God, for Seint George love, us lete all thider wende. 











In an address to the most illustrious Kings, Princes, and Peers, Knights of 
the noble and most famous order of Saint George, called the Garter, Heylin 
says that he has defended the patron of their order, “ who in these last days 
hath been affronted by two sorts of enemies, who, though they differed each 
from other, agreed together to condeme both the Saint and historie.” 

B— ll. J. M. 





© these. » it were nothing to him. i when. * saw. ' tryed. 
™ counsel, = loving. * boon. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Lives of the Lindsays, or a Memoir of 
the Houses of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. By Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

VERY forcibly does that saying of 
the wise man which Lord Lindsay has 
chosen as one of the mottoes of his 
work—* The glory of children are their 
fathers”—come home to every heart 
in the instance of such a family as the 
Lindsays. From the Norman Con- 
quest to the present day this noble 
house is traceable through a descent 
of twenty-eight successive generations. 
From the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century the head of the family 
was a Knight; from 1398 he has been 
a belted Earl. The present repre- 
sentative of this honourable stock— 
the father of Lord Lindsay—is the 
twenty-fourth Earl of Crawford, as 
well as the seventh Earl of Balcarres. 
Such long-continued descent in any 
family is indeed a “glory.” It is espe- 
cially and peculiarly a “ glory” to those 
who claim kindred with it, and not the 
less certainly a “ glory” to the country, 
to the stability of whose institutions 
it bears obvious testimony. But the 
Lindsays can boast of something more 
and better than their long pedigree : 
many of them have served their country 
right honourably. There have been 
among them poets, warriors, statesmen, 
—men who have distinguished them- 
selves in many ways and on many 
occasions,—and, especially, they can 
adduce as large a proportion as any 
family of men who in evil days have 
not hesitated to stand forth as the ad- 
vocates and defenders of great prin- 
ciples, in spite of present unpopularity, 
or even danger. 

Old Wyntoun the chronicler says, 
very prudently, of the origin of this 
family, 


Of England came the Lyndysay, 
Mair of them I can nocht say ; 


and Lord Lindsay's researches have 

not carried him much further. He 

looks towards the Norman house of 

the De Limesays, and would have 
Gent. Maga. Vou. XXXII. 


Lindsay and Limesay to be the same 
word, and to signify “Isle of Lime- 
trees.” This etymology was suggested 
by the late Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, 
apparently on the sole ground of the 
tree now universally called the “lime” 
being at one time more commonly 
known as the “line,” as is very plea- 
santly shown and applied by Mr. 
Hunter in his Disquisition on the 
Tempest. This is an etymology in 
which we are at present not at all 
prepared to concur, but we cannot 
pause at this time to discuss the point. 
A Walter de Lindsay was the first of 
the race who settled in Scotland about 
A.D. 1116. One of his descendants in 
the fifth generation acquired the terri- 
tory of Crawford in Clydesdale, which 
the Lindsays held for nearly 300 years, 
and which still gives them their prin- 
cipal title. It is a lofty mountainous 
district—a country of bleak moors and 
barren mountains—once protected by 
a castle, and celebrated for its mineral 
produce. Of the latter, Walter Scott 
tells a pleasant tale. James V. was 
hunting in that country with a large 
train of foreign visitors to the Scotish 


court. After their hunting they sought 


a repast in the old castle of Crawford. 
The King apologised for the dinner, 
which was hastily made up out of the 

roduce of the day’s sport, but assured 
fis guests that the dessert, which he 
had given direction should consist of 
the finest fruit of the country, would 
make amends for any deficiency in the 
previous meal. The foreigners looked 
at each other with surprise. What 
fruits could such a bare, wild district 
possibly produce? At length the 
dessert made its appearance. It was 
served in a number of covered saucers, 
one of which was placed before each 
guest. At a signal the covers were 
raised, and every saucer was found 
to be full of bonnet-pieces—recently 
issued gold coins, esteemed to be the 
most beautiful of the Scotish series, 
and so called from the King being 
represented on them with the national 
head-dress. — were minted 
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from gold then obtained from the 
mountains of that district. These were 
the fruit which the King’s guests were 
desired to accept as the choicest pro- 
ducts of Crawford-muir. Gold has in 
more modern days given place to lead. 
(i. 22, 23.) 

The first Lindsays of Crawford soon 
disappeared. The representation of 
the house and the gold-producing lands 
pe. through an heiress, to the Eng- 
ish family of Pinkeney. But now 
came the Bruce and Baliol contest for 
the crown of Scotland. The original 
stock of the Lindsays, then seated at 
Luffness, took the side of the Bruce. 
It was a Sir James Lindsay who with 
Kirkpatrick “ made sicker” the death 
of the Red Comyn, whom Bruce stabbed 
on the steps of the high altar at Dum- 
fries (i. 41); and in all the struggles 
which followed, Bruce never wanted 
several of the Lindsays to take his 
side. The Pinkeneys, on the contrary, 
sided with Baliol. The consequence 
was inevitable. The English family 
followed the fate of the claimant whom 
they supported, and the domain of 
Crawford, forfeited to the Scottish 
crown, was regranted to the represen- 
tatives of the original stock of the 
Lindsays. In the third generation 
of the second race of the Lindsays of 
Crawford the family divided into two 
principal branches. A younger son, 
whose eres had the homely title 
of The Byres, founded a stock which 
thenceforward stood out in rivalry with 
the elder branch. The latter obtained 
the earldom of Crawford in 1398, and 
the former the baronage as Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres in 1445. In 
— they were customarily divided, 

ut their connection as children of the 
Lindsay was always maintained, and 
was often useful, we will hope, in soft- 
ening the harshness of party warfare. 
The family of the Byres ultimately 
succeeded for a time to the earldom of 
Crawford, to the disparagement of the 
elder branch, from which Lord Lindsay 
is descended.* 

Of the Earls during the feudal period, 





* He thinks the diversion of the earldom 
was a mere stroke of policy; and this 
opinion, added to a dislike of the stern 
Protestantism of his kinsmen of the Byres, 
gives his narrative a colour to their disad- 
vantage. 
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Alexander, the fourth Earl, who died 
in 1454, is probably the most pictu- 
resque. He was in truth a great 
warrior and a great rebel, and tradition 
has preserved some of his personal 
qualities and characteristics which are 
neither amiable nor attractive. The 
designations by which he has come 
down to us, namely, “ The Tiger Earl” 
and “Earl Beardie,” perpetuate at once 
the cruelty of his nature and the vene- 
rable dignity of his barbe. In his real 
history we are told that he became sor- 
rowful and repentant ; but 


“Tradition has forgotten his repent- 
ance ; and the Tiger Earlis believed to be 
still playing at the ‘deil’s buiks’ in a mys- 
terious chamber in Glamis Castle, of which 
no one now knows the entrance—doomed 
to play there till theend of time. He was 
constantly losiug, it is said, when one of 
his companions advising him to give up the 
game—‘ Never,’ cried he, ‘ till the day of 
judgment!’ The evil one instantly ap- 
peared, and both chamber and company 
vanished. No one has since discovered 
them ; but in the stormy nights, when the 
winds howl drearily around the old castle, 
the stamps and curses of the doomed 
gamesters may still, it is said, be heard 
mingling with the blast.”’ (i. 143.) 


From a brother of Earl Beardie 
has descended that branch of the Lind- 
says in which the present head of the 
family is’ to be found. They are an 
off-shoot from the Lindsays of Edzell, 
so named from their now ruined castle 
in Angus. The connection between 
this younger house and that of Craw- 
ford assumed on one occasion a ver 
striking character. David the eighth 
Earl, who was a grandson of Beardie, 
was cursed with an only son whose fe- 
rocity even exceeded that of his. tiger 
great-grandfather. He has come down 
to us as emphatically “ the Wicked or 
Evil Master,” master being the Scot~ 
ish designation for the heir-apparent 
of a barony. His evil deeds comprised 
every sin forbidden in the Decalogue. 
After many years of trouble and fear of 
life on the part of his father, many re- 
concilements and many renewals of of- 
fence, the crimes of this unnatural 
son were solemnly investigated in a 
court of justice in which the King 
himself presided. The Master admitted 
the offences charged against him, which 
were rapine, rape, murder, common 
brigandage, besieging his father’s cas- 
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tles with intent to murder him, laying 
violent hands on him and imprisoning 
him for twelve weeks in his own dun- 
geon, with many similar outrages. 
The life of the wretched man was 
spared, but he was compelled to make 
a renunciation of all his right of suc- 
cession publicly in the open street of 
Dundee, and in the presence of his un- 
happy father and the civil authorities. 
The doom of forfeiture which fell 


upon the Wicked Master included his ° 


descendants. He died within a year 
after his degradation, slain in an igno- 
minious broil with a cobbler in Dundee, 
and his broken-hearted father followed 
him in a very few years afterwards to 
the grave. The next successor was 
the collateral kinsman of the family, 
Dayid Lindsay of Edzell, son of a 
Walter who was slain at Flodden. He 
accepted the inheritance which was 
cast upon him by the law and by the 
crimes of his re relation, but he 
took it as a trust. He sought out the 
Wicked Master’s only son, he adopted 
him into his family, gave him the edu- 
cation of a young nobleman, and finally 
obtained the concurrence of the Crown 
to an arrangement by which he was 
installed as Master of Crawford, and 
inheritor of the earldom and the 
estates. The act was a noble one, but 
the boy inherited too much of his 
father’s character to render it suc- 
cessful. His vices and ingratitude 
embittered the life of his generous be- 
nefactor, and discredited the position 
so gratuitously accorded to him. Nay, 
even out of this act of, as it seems, a 
noble liberality, sprung up a feud be- 
tween the families of Crawford and 
Edzell, which led to the preference of 
the Lindsays of the Byres to those of 
Edzell in the family succession. Lord 
Lindsay, being an Edzell, speaks some- 
what hardly of those of the Byres, but 
even on his own shewing a great deal 
might be said on their behalf. 

But a time was now coming when 
the Lindsays of the Byres were to take 
the first place among those of the 
Lindsays who have attracted to them- 
selves a share of popular regard. When 
the earth was filled with sounds of 
coming change, none of the heralds 
of the approaching Reformation was 
louder or bolder than Sir David Lynd- 
say of the Mount, Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms. Lord Lindsay gives a very 
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proper share of attention to the life 
and works of this eminent man. We 
have not space to do more than direct 
attention totheskilfulnarrative. Lynd- 
say of the Mount was a Reformer in 
idea, and of the closet. In the next 
generation there was another Lyndsay 
of the same family who helped to carry 
into practice what his relative only 
designed. This practical Reformer 
—Patrick Lord Lindsay—is treated 
by our author with disparagement, as 
if he were a mere “enthusiast” in 
the cause of the Reformation, but it 
must be kept in view that Lord Lind- 
say’s own opinions lead him to under- 
value, as we have before remarked, not 
only the house of the Byres, from 
whence this heroic man sprung, but 
also the whole party with whom he 
acted, and all that they did for the 
establishment of the Reformation. 
Patrick Lindsay entered public life as 
“ Master of Lindsay,” being the heir-ap- 
parent of John, the fifth Lord Lindsay, 
whom he succeeded in 1563. In all 
the troubles of the reigns of Mary and 
James he was an actor, and always on 
the Protestant side. Both as a poli- 
tician and a religionist he belonged to 
the stern, uncompromising class; to 
the men who act upon a principle, and 
up toa definite end, which they be- 
lieve to be right. Towards the at- 
tainment of his objects he was accus- 
tomed to march straight forward, with 
occasionally too little regard to feeling 
and courtesy, and in that way has 
come to be severely censured for acts 
of his life in which the manner more 
than the matter was to blame. The 
harsh pressure of his gauntlet on the 
arm of Mary Queen of Scots dwells in 
the recollection of the majority of 
readers. It has fixed an impression of 
his brutality on the minds of thou- 
sands who know nothing of the real 
excellence, the sterling honour and 
honesty, of which he was at all times a 
bright example. In our present author 
he finds no apologist. 

During the time when Protestantism 
was so much beholden to the Lindsays 
of the Byres, David the eleventh Earl 
of Crawford, the head of all the Lind- 
says and grandson of the Wicked Mas- 
ter, continued a Roman Catholic. He 


was one of that party who would have 
sold their country to Spain by way of 
preserving its old subserviency to 
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Rome, and who rose in rebellion when 
their intrigues were discovered through 
the wags el Queen Elizabeth’s mi- 
nisters. hen the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, Crawford. was permitted to 
quit the country. His son, another 
David, is known in the family history 
as the Prodigal Earl. Reckless and 
profuse, alienating the possessions of 
the earldom with a wild and thought- 
less carelessness, his relations took upon 
them, we suppose by some proceeding 
analogous to a commission of lunacy, 
to confine him for life. He was for 
many years in Edinburgh Castle under 
surveillance, and died there in 1621. 
He left one only child, 


‘* Lady Jean Lindsay, an orphan, desti- 
tute and uncared for, and fated to still 
deeper debasement, having run away with 
a common ‘jockey with the horn,’ or 
public herald,* and lived latterly by mendi- 
cancy, ‘ a sturdy beggar,’ though mindful 
still of the sphere from which she had 
fallen, and bitterly ashamed. An aged 
lady related her melancholy history to 
Crawford the antiquary, who flourished 
during the early years of last century, 
adding that she remembered seeing her 
begging when she herself was young. 
Shortly after the Reformation King Charles 
Il. granted her a pension of one hundred 
a-year, ‘in consideration of her eminent 
birth and necessitous condition,’ and this 
probably secured her comfort during the 
evening of her days.”’ (ii. 51, 52.) 


On the breaking out of the great re- 
bellion Ludovic the 16th or the Loyal 
Earl of Crawford (a great-grandson of 
the Wicked Master) was without chil- 
dren. George Lord Spynie, a cadet of 
the house of Crawford,was the only other 
male descendant of the Wicked Master. 
The legal succession to the ear:idom of 
Crawford, and the chieftainship of 
the Lindsays, was in the Lindsays of 
Edzell, who were now divided into 
two families—those of Edzell and 
Balcarres, both peers. But the old 
grudge still existed between these 
families and their chief, and the ill- 
feeling was augmented by blood re- 
cently spilt on both sides. Actuated 
by a desire to prevent this obnoxious 
branch of the Lindsay race from suc- 
ceeding to the earldom of Crawford, 
and stimulated, as Lord Lindsay as- 


* We suppose one of the functionaries 
who in England are termed “ criers.’’— 
Edit. 
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serts, by his crafty and politic rela- 
tives of the Byres, the Earl used his 
influence with Charles I. to obtain a 
re-grant of the dignity of Crawford so 
worded as to prevent its descent to 
the Edzells, and to throw it into the line 
of the Lindsays of the Byres, in default 
of male descendants of Earl Ludovic. 
In a few years that event occurred. 
Earl Ludovic played his part with 
great courage and loyalty on behalf 


-of the royal master whom he had 


coaxed into this act of injustice, and 
when all was lost in England and Scot- 
land was permitted to retire beyond 
seas. Where, when, or how he died 
is unknown. The date of 1652 is as- 
signed to that event, but all that is 
certainly known is, that he was be- 
lieved to be dead in 1666. With him 
came to an end the first race of the 
Earls of Crawford. Lord Spynie died 
in 1671, and thus failed all the male 
descendants of the “* Wicked Master.” 

The earldom of Crawford then passed 
under the new settlement of Charles I. 
to the Earl of Lindsay, of the family of 
the Byres, who had been already invest- 
ed with the dignity by the parliament 
of Scotland, under the conjoint title 
of Crawford-Lindsay. This nobleman 
was the genuine successor of Patrick 
Lord Lindsay. He was long the head 
of the moderate Presbyterian party in 
Scotland—a stout assertor of the Cove- 
nant, for which he was one of the first 
to appear in arms, and which no in- 
ducement could make him repudiate. 
After the Restoration the King ap- 

aled personally to him, being then 

igh Treasurer of Scotland, to re- 
nounce the hated engagement, to which 
Charles attributed all the misfortunes 
of his family. The Earl replied, “That 
as he had suffered much for his Ma- 
jest, viz. nine years’ imprisonment, 
forfaulture, and the ruin of his for- 
tune, so he resolved to continue his 
Majesty’s loyal and faithful subject, 
and to serve him in what he could 
with a good conscience, &c.; but as 
for the renouncing of the Covenant, 
and taking the declaration, that he 
could not do with a safe and good 
conscience.” (ii. 136.) And so he 


gave up office and employment, and 
retired to his country seat, where he 
died in 1678, at the age of eighty-one. 
His son and successor, “ the great and 
good Earl of Crawford,”—* by Pres- 
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byterian eulogy,” as Lord Lindsay 
sneeringly remarks,—was the leader of 
the Scotish people in the re-establish- 
ment of their national Presbyterian- 
ism, a man of high eminence and of 
many virtues. He was the eighteenth 
Earl of Crawford, and the earldom 
continued in his descendants until the 
year 1808, when the death of George 
the twenty-second Earl of Crawford 
brought the branch of the Lindsays 
of the Byres to an end, and threw the 
earldom into that very family of the 
Edzells whom it was the object of the 
settlement made by Charles I. to ex- 
clude. 

But changes had come over the ex- 
cluded house. It had spread out, as 
we have before remarked, into two 
branches, that of Edzell-proper, and 
that of a younger son ennobled as Lord 
Balearres in 1598, whose grandson 
was raised to the earldom of Balcarres 
in 1659. The race of Edzell-proper 
gradually declined. The hospitality 
of their house, which had been, as it 
were, “the Kitchen of Angus,” dwin- 
dled away, debt and difficulty accu- 
mulated, and in the end there came a 
laird who was a strong Jacobite, a 
mighty hunter, and a profuse, reckless 
man. He was obliged to sell his patri- 
mony, and after many adventures— 
(he was out in the "15)—withdrew to 
Orkney, ruined and penniless, and died 
in the capacity of ostler at an inn in 
Kirkwall about the middle of the last 
century. 

The Lindsays of Balcarres alone re- 
main; and upon them the attention 
and affection of Lord Lindsay are 
principally bestowed. The first Lord 
of that name was a man of letters and 
of science. Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den was his friend. The family still 
possess four out of ten volumes of 
transcripts from Rosicrucian writers 
which belonged to him, and also his 
and his father’s well-thumbed Plato. 
The second Lord and first Earl was a 
Covenanter, and in the Civil troubles 
stood by the side of his relative Craw- 
ford-Lindsay. When the royal cause 
was ruined he joined Charles II. in 
Holland, and died at Breda in 1659, 
immortalised by Richard Baxter and 
Cowley. He and his lady were excel- 
lent, admirable people — thoroughly 
devoted and earnest practisers of the 
things which they believed. Colin the 


third Earl was a Jacobite and a suf: 
ferer for the exiled family, but good 
friends saved his head, and even a fair 
estate, and enabled him to pass his old 
age in literary retirement. He died 
in 1722. Of James fifth Earl of Bal- 
earres Lord Lindsay prints a very in- 
teresting correspondence. He served 
George II. in Germany, but he had 
been misled by his father into drawing 
his sword for the Stuarts in 1715. 
The fact stood chronicled against him, 
and in spite of acknowledged service 
to George II. that monarch bitterly 
refused him all promotion. He re- 
tired to Balcarres, persuaded—when 
he was at the age of sixty—a beau- 
tiful young woman, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, to become his bride, 
was the father of eleven children, and 
died in 1768, at the age of seventy- 
seven. Lord Lindsay’s Memoirs of 
this Earl, of his widow (who survived 
him the long period of fifty-two years, 
dying in 1820 at the age of 93), and of 
their daughter Lady Anne Barnard, the 
author of Auld Robin Gray, are beau- 
tiful examples of affectionate biogra- 
phical sketches of persons who deserve 
all reverence. The whole of this part 
of Lord Lindsay’s book is as interest- 
ing as a book can be—teeming with 
good feeling and anecdote. The his- 
tory and mystery of Auld Robin Gray 
is fully developed. The old age of 
the Countess Dowager, the widow of 
Earl James, presents us with a beau- 
tiful example of the way in which 
Christian hopes and Christian piety 
can illuminate the labour and sorrow 
which too often gather darkly round 
the termination of a life extended far 
beyond the average of mortality. 
Alexander, son of James the fifth 
Earl of Balcarres, succeeded to the 
right to the earldom of Crawford, and 
was de jure the twenty-third Earl. 
Upon his death in 1825 the title was 
claimed and obtained by his son the 
present Earl. Lord Lindsay’s third 
volume contains personal details of 
services and adventures of some of the 
numerous family of Earl James in 
various parts of the world. In this 
way they tell their own histories, and 
bring down the narrative to days and 
ersons too recent to become the sub- 
ject of biography. 
The length of the outline which we 
have given of the contents of these 
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volumes proves our sense of their 
value. They are the productions of 
an able man, creditable as examples 
of research, and rendered delightful 
by the Christian feeling and _ spirit 
which pervade them from beginning 
to end. We differ from the author in 
many of his opinions, historical and 
religious, but no difference can hinder 
us from expressing our hearty admi- 
ration of his delightful work. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, illus- 
trating the History and Antiquities of 
the County. Published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Vol. II. 8vo. 


. 326. 

rn shall not pay the Archeological 
Society of Sussex a higher compliment 
than it fully deserves when we say 
that this octavo volume of their Trans- 
actions offers greater variety of inte- 
rest, supported by originality of mate- 
rial, and highly creditable research and 
editorship, than we have often found 
displayed in the more pretending 
— of royal and national societies. 

t will only be in our power to give a 
brief survey of the subjects of its 
papers, with a slight indication of their 
respective merits. Most of them have 
already been noticed in our reports of 
the meetings of the Society. 

With regard to the earliest anti- 
quities of the County, we have an 
essay by Mr. Dixon, on bronze or 
brass relics, celts, &c.; and one b 
Mr. C. Ade on some urns lately found 
in a tumulus at Alfriston. Mr. M. A. 
Lower gives an account of some Ro- 
man remains discovered at Eastbourne 
in December last; and Mr. W. Figg 
of a Roman building at Wiston, also 
discovered last year. The latter 
(situated about three miles from the 
famous villa at Bignor) seems to have 
been a hypocaust. The former were 
in connection with other remains found 
at the beginning of the last century 
(as related in our Magazine for Febru- 
ary last, p. 189), and Mr. Lower sug- 
gests that they probably belonged to 
the villa of some Roman high in com- 
mand at Anderida, the site of which 
city is presumed to have been at Pe- 
vensey, four miles distant. 

An important contribution to what 
is considered the usual staple of topo- 
graphy, namely the descent of pro- 
perty, is a paper entitled “ Hastings 





Rape, Castle, and Town,” by William 
Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. who has di- 

gested with intelligent accuracy the 
materials from which Mr. Horsfield 

composed only a very lame exposition. 
(See our Magazine for July 1848, 
. 75.) 

Mr. Blaauw, the Hon. Secretary, to 
whose exertions the Society is so 
greatly indebted, has furnished an in- 
structive paper on the early history of 
Lewes Priory, and its Seals, with ex- 
tracts from a MS. chronicle (in the 
Cottonian collection, Tiberius A. x.) ; 
whilst the subjects of other ecclesias- 
tical articles are—the Hospital of St. 
Mary in Chichester, described by the 
Rev. George Shiffner ; Bishopstone 
church, and the churches of East Sus- 
sex generally, by Mr. W. Figg; and 
Chelvington church, by Hamilton 
Dicker, esq. The churches enume- 
rated by Mr. Figg, though far from 
magnificent, are very remarkable for 
their ancient features. Worth has 
ribbed walls, and Bishopston baluster 
windows in its tower. Worth, Keymer, 
and Newhaven (otherwise Meeching) 
have circular apsides; Piddinghoe, 
Southease, and St. Michael in Foro at 
Lewes have round towers. Others have 
features worthy of notice of a later 
period. A paper by Mr. M. A. Lower 
on the Monumental Brasses of Sussex, 
is illustrated, by Mr. Boutell’s liberality, 
with examples from his beautiful work 
on that subject; and a mural paint- 
ing found last year in Lindfield church 
oe St. Michael weighing 
souls) is engraved from a drawing sup- 
plied by Miss Slater. 

There are many other things in 
these articles which we might point 
out as interesting, did our space allow 
us, particularly in that by Mr. Blaauw : 
but we turn to the less agreeable, if 
more characteristic, part of a critic, 
that of pointing out a mistake. The 
great seal of Lewes Priory represents 
on one side the church, standing on a 
cliff above the banks of the river Ouse, 
and inclosing within its tabernacles 
four standing figures, the Virgin and 
Saint Pancras between St. Peter and 
St. Paul: below which is this verse :-— 


Martir Pancrati per te simus relevati. 


And the marginal legend is also to 
the honour of their patron Saint Pan- 
cras :— 
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Dulcis agonista tibi convertit domus ista 
Pancrati memorum precibus memor esto 
tuorum. 


The other side of the seal represents 
the martyrdom of St. Pancras by deca- 
pitation; ranged above which, in taber- 
nacles, are five figures, the central one 
a king seated, the two next to him 
courtiers, the two on either side ser- 
jeantsat mace. Below them is a verse 
thus read by Mr. Blaauw :— 


Warienale decus tribuit michi Cesaris ira, 


Two shields, one Checky, and the 
otker A lion rampant and Checky quar- 
terly, are also in the lower corners. 
Now, it appears that Mr. Blaauw and 
his friend Mr. Walford, combining the 
supposed phrase “ Warienale decus ” 
with the shields of arms and the kingly 
figure, have been induced to suppose 
that the monks of Lewes here gave 
us an historical picture of their own 
times, with all the promptitude of the 
Illustrated London News. We must 
quote our friends’ explanation in jus- 
tice to their historical research, which 
is not irrelevant to the history of the 
priory, though certainly misapplied to 
the design of the seal :— 


“The arms of Warenne and Mowbray 
being quartered upon it, and the inscrip- 
tion under the figures, Warienale decug 
tribuit michi cegari¢ ira, will serve to 
explain the subject represented, and to 
prove that it was executed at a peculiarly 
interesting crisis in the fortunes of the 
priory, at the latter part of Richard the 
Second’s reign. Richard Fitzalan, the 
Earl of Arundel, the inheritor of the 
Warenne privileges over the priory, had 
been suddenly arrested, Sept. 14, 1397, 
at Reigate on a charge of treason com-~- 
mitted in 1386, was hurried up to his trial 
in Parliament, and there, in spite of the 
king’s own Charter of Pardon (April 30, 
1394), was condemned and _attainted. 
(Rot. Parl. p. 349.) He was led to his 
execution by his son-in-law, Thomas Mow- 
bray, Earl of Nottingham, with no regard 
to kindred, on Sept. 21, and, though he 
had selected a spot for his burial in the 
priory of Lewes, was interred at the Aus- 
tin Friars in London. Being a favourite 
with the people, a report soon sprung up 
that his head had miraculously rejoined 
the body, which so disquieted the king, 
that he ordered the grave to be opened in 
order to ascertain its falsehood, and all 
traces of the exact spot of burial to be 
effaced. With unseemly haste, the Earl 
of Nottingham immediately received a 
grant from the king of the forfeited pos- 


sessions of his father-in-law, including 
the castle, town, and lordship (dominium) 
of Lewes (Calend. Rotul. Pat. p. 232, 
21° Ric. Il. 4.); and on Sept. 29 was 
created Duke of Norfolk. These cireum- 
stances exactly correspond with this seal, 
where the king is seen seated in the cen- 
tre, grasping his beard as in anger, with 
his two mace-bearers, and perhaps his 
chancellor near him, and presenting to a 
nobleman the grant which made him. the 
patron of Lewes Priory, so as to justify 
the words, ‘ The anger of the king (Cesar) 
has granted me the Warenne honours.’ 
Never were honours so acquired more short- 
lived, though he found time to date, ‘ from 
our Castle of Lewes, Nov. 2, 1397,’ a con- 
firmatory charter to the prior John Ok, 
boasting of the king having granted to him 
‘ the foundation of the Priory of Lewes ;’ 
and, after enumerating the good deeds of 
all the Warennes, he professed his desire 
to walk as much as he could in their foot- 
steps (eorum vestigiis pro posse meo ad- 
herere cupientes, f. 40). Soon afterwards, 
however, in consequence of his quarrel 
with Henry of Lancaster, he was himself 
an exile, and never more exercised any 
privileges over Lewes. Within a short 
year, the lordship of Lewes Priory again 
passed into fresh hands, Richard If. now 
granting it to his own half-brother, John 
Holland, then Duke of Exeter. (Cal. 
Rot. Pat. p. 235, No. 28; 22° Ric. II. 
m. 4, 8,11.) This few possessor passed 
away as rapidly as his predecessor, for, 
the king being deposed, Lewes and all 
other possessions were immediately re- 
stored by Henry IV. to the young heir 
of the Earl of Arundel, Oct. 11, 1399, 
and the Duke of Exeter was in the next 
year beheaded. That the monks in such 
troubled times, and with such a quick suc- 
cession of lords over them, should have 
found an opportunity to have this beau- 
tiful seal made, may seem extraordinary, 
but no other period accords so well with 
its design, and, as we have seen, it conti- 
nued in use as the common seal down to 
the time of the last prior.’’ 

The origin of this misapprehension 
has been the misreading of the first 
word in the legend. If that were 
Warienale, then michi might apply to 
to the Earl of Nottingham, and Cesa- 
ris to King Richard II. But the word 
is Martiriale—not much better Latin 
than the other (but it is like Martir 
on the other side so far as being spelt 
with i); and then michi belongs to 
Saint Pancras, and the Cesar figured 
above is he by whose order the saint 
died. In fact, the whole group of 
figures form one picture, of the mar- 
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tyrdom of the saint; and the only dis- 
tinct accessories are the two shields, 
one of Warren, and the other of the 
lion of Arundel, not that of Mowbray, 
quartering Warren. There can be no 
question that both sides of the seal 
were engraved at one time: their 
workmanship is completely uniform. 

We observe one other misreading 
in the 

SECRETV. STEPhAnI DE hzi 

said to read 

“ Secretu Stephani ve {izi, surround- 
ing a lily, probably the emblem of his 
name, de Lis, which has not been other- 
wise recorded.”’ 


but, instead of {i3i the letters are 
“ hzi,” and the name Herzi or Hercy. 

Another very excellent and elabo- 
rate article is an account of an ancient 
bridge of four arches exhumed in 1839 
at Bramber, accompanied by an histo- 
rical account of a Roman via, which 
there is every reason to suppose crossed 
the river Adur at this vetus pons. This 
important memoir is by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Turner. (See July 1848, p. 76.) 

There is also a well-compiled paper 
of “ Historical and y vienna | o- 
tices of Mayfield Palace,” one of the 
manors of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, by Henry Rosehurst Hoare, 
esq. to which we can only direct at- 
tention as interesting beyond its own 
locality, and as suggesting a proper 
class of subjects for historical investi- 
gation in various parts of the kingdom. 

Besides the essays we have now 
mentioned, various historical articles 
and documents are interspersed, some 
of which are more important, as regards 
our general history, than might be ex- 

ected in the papers of a local society. 
These are as follows :— 

Observations on the Landing of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and subsequent 
events: by Mr. M. A. Lower.* (This 
has been noticed in our Magazine for 
July 1848, p. 75.) 

Royal Journeys in Sussex, from the 
Conquest to King Edward I. by W. 
H. Blaauw, esq. 





* At the conclusion of this paper Mr. 
Lower announces that he is engaged in 
translating for publication the Chronicle 
of Battle Abbey, a MS. preserved in the 
British Museum, which has not been made 
use of by any local historian. It was 
written about a century after the Conquest. 


Subsidy Roll of the Rape of Lewes 


‘in 1296, copied from an original MS. 


by the same. (See Oct. 1848, p. 407.) 
This is very curious as an early list of 
many hundred surnames, to nearly 150 
of which notes are appended. 

Letters of Edward Prince of Wales, 
written in Sussex in the year 1305: 
extracted from a roll in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, by the same. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of the 

arish of Cowfold in the time of King 

dward IV. with some medical rules 
and prescriptions of the same period : 
by the Rev. W. Bruere Otter. 

Certificate concerning the Justices 
of Peace in Sussex in 1587, communi- 
eated by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., (see 
July 1848, p. 75,) and Documents re- 
lating tothe Papists and Recusants of 
Sussex in 1587, communicated by W. 
Durrant Cooper, esq. F.S.A. 

Letter of Congratulation addressed 
to Sir Thomas Pelham, Bart. on his 
marriage with Judith Shirley, 1637 : 
communicated by the Rev. William 
Raynes. 

Somasie on the Pocket Bible of 
Oliver Cromwell, with his autograph, 
in possession of the Earl of Chichester: 
by Mr. M. A. Lower. (Described in 

eb. last, p. 187.) 

Extracts from the Diary of Richard 
Staple , gent. of Hickstead Place in 
Twineham, from 1682 to 1724, with 
notices of the Stapley Family : by the 
Rev. Edward Turner. (See Oct. 1848, 
p. 408.) 

We still have to mention three pa- 
pers which are perhaps of all the most 
popular in character, among others 
which are not less interesting to the 
professed antiquary. These are— 

The Early History of Brighton, as 
illustrated by the Customs of the an- 
cient Fishermen of the Town: by the 
Rev. Edward Turner. 

South-Down Shepherds, and their 
Songs at the Sheepshearings: by R. 
W. Blencowe, esq.; a very readable 

aper, and which includes a particu- 
arly interesting biography of Jchn 
Dudeney, in his youth a shepherd boy, 
and in his manhood a self-taught 
schoolmaster. 

We have reserved Mr. Lower’s me- 
moir on the Ironworks to the last, as 
developing the history of a very 
marked but now nearly forgotten cha- 
racteristic of this county. Two re- 
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markable points of this memoir were ° 


noticed in our report of it (Oct. 1848, 
p- 407), the one, that the balustrades 
of St. Paul’s churchyard were made 
at Lamberhurst, at a cost exceeding 
11,0002.; and the other the less known, 
and indeed only recently discovered 
fact, that the iron of Sussex was 
wrought by the Romans. In medizval 
times the trade is traced up to the 
reign of Henry III. when it is men- 
tioned in the murage tolls of the town 
of Lewes, and Master Henry of that 
town was employed to furnish the 
iron-work for the monument of the 
same monarch in Westminster Abbey. 
From that period the furnaces were 
continued, until they reached their 
greatest prosperity in the seventeenth 
century. After that time, they lan- 
guished from the scarcity of fuel, for 
they had depended upon the native 
forests, which were then greatly dimi- 
nished. Mr. Lower remarks that 
“The quietness of our beautiful Weald 
at the present day offers a striking con- 
trast to the ceaseless activity and bustle 
which characterised it in its iron age, the 
days of the Tudors and Stuarts. Camden, 
speaking of Sussex, says: ‘ Full of iron 
mines it isin sundry places, where, for the 
making and founding thereof, there be fur- 
naces on every side, anda huge deal of 
wood is yearly burnt; to which purpose 
divers brooks in many places are brought 
to run in one channel, and sundry meadows 
turned into pools and waters, that they 
might be of power sufficient to drive ham- 
mer-mills, which, beating upon the iron, 
resound all over the places adjoining.’ ”’ 


And Norden, in his Surveyor’s Dia- 
logue, written in the reign of James L., 
speaking of the decay of wood, says, 


‘*T have heard there are, or lately were, 
in Sussex neere 140 hammers and furnaces 
for iron, and in it and Surry adjoining 
three or four glasse-houses : the hammers 
and furnaces spend each of them in every 
24 houres two, three, or foure loades of 
charcoale, which in a yeere amounteth to 
an infinit quantitie.’’ 


The remains which still exist to tes- 
tify to these ancient works consist of 
masses of cinder and scorie (among 
which, as before noticed, Roman coins, 
pottery, &c. have been discovered), 
many ponds which were formed to 
create water-power, one gigantic ham- 
mer-post (94 feet high), still standing 
at Buxted, various sepulchral slabs, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 





many brand-irons and chimney backs, 
and a few other miscellaneous articles 
of manufacture. 

On Eridge Green, in the parish of 
Frant, there formerly lay a very 
ancient banded gun of wrought-iron, 
which is figured in the tenth volume of 
the Archxologia. Subsequently a con- 
siderable quantity of ordnance was 
cast in this county, and there is good 
reason to suppose that many of the old 

uns in the Rees of London are of 
Sussex manufacture. 

In some parishes monumental slabs 
remain in considerable numbers. At 
Wadhurst there are no less than thirty 
examples, ranging from the year 1625 
to 1799. The inscriptions were gene- 
rally cast in relief, and rudely done, 
and a shield of arms or other device 
was occasionally added. 

The most elegant relics of the ma- 
nufacture are the andirons, or brand- 
irons as they are usually called in 
Sussex. Engravings of many of these 
accompany Mr. Lower’s paper, and 
from them we have been kindly per- 
mitted to make the accompanying se- 
lection. Mr. Lower observes, 

“ The series ranges from the end of the 
fifteenth century to that of the seventeenth, 
or later, and during the whole of that pe- 
riod a regular decadence in the style of 
their devices is strikingly observable. In 
many of the old farmhouses, where, either 
from motives of economy or from a pre- 
dilection for old manners, the good wife, 
like the one celebrated by Horace,— 

Sacrum vetustis exstruat lignis focum 

Lassi sub adventum viri, 
these venerable and picturesque articles of 
furniture retain the post they have occu- 
pied for centuries.”’ 


The first in our plate is one pair 
supposed to have formerly stood in the 
Prior’s Chamber at Michelham. They 
terminate in a human head, and the 
cap places their date not later than the 
reign of Henry VII. 

Religious devices were not unusual, 
as on other articles of domestic use, 
and Mr. Lower has met with several 
bearing the holy name of ibs. ‘This has 
tempted him to form the ingenious ex- 
planation which he has suggested for 
the specimen existing at the Sergisson’s 
Arms public-house, Hayward’s Heath, 
viz. FZ holy on—“ Jesus Holy One,” 
which he supposes may have originated 
from the letters 1 YY being read tho, 
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We are, however, inclined rather to 
regard it as an English motto, I hol 

on, i. e. “I help onwards,” perhaps al- 
luding to the services of the brand-iron 
in. keeping the brand alight, if not 
a family motto. As for the three 
fleurs-de-lis, which Mr. Lower has 
regarded as the arms of France, we 
would suggest for his inquiry whether 
they may not have belonged to some 
rns family, bearing the name 
of French or other cognate name which 
yay correspond with the initials 


The broken andiron ornamented with 
the implements of the farrier’s occu- 
pation, is preserved at the Crow 
and Gate public-house near Crow- 
borough. 

The fourth specimen, with the shield 
of arms, was made in 1583 for the man- 
sion of Walter Covert esquire, at 
Slaugham Place. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. Marchant at Hurst- 
perpoint. 

he two last are probably both of 
the seventeenth century. That in the 
shape of a fluted column is at Ham- 
mond’s Place, Clayton, formerly the 
seat of the Michelbornes, but the ini- 
tials I. T. perhaps show that it was 
made for the Turners of Old Land, in 
the same district. The other, which 
bears the date 1640, and which now 
belongs to Mr. Hassell of Waldron, is 
a remarkably clear and delicate piece 
of casting. Mr. Lower has not been 
able to appropriate the arms. 


To this essay is appended a series of 
topographical notices, under alphabe- 
tical arrangement, respecting the iron- 
works and their remains; and alto- 
gether we regard the memoir as a most 
interesting contribution to our local 
antiquities. 

We conclude with the following, 
possibly prophetical, speculation : 


‘Tt may be interesting to state that the 
day may not be far distant when Sussex 
iron shall again be called into use. If an- 
thracite fuel were brought to our coast, 
and some of the richer veins of ore near 
the eastern extremity of the county were 
re-opened, it is calculated that the smelting 
might be advantageously and profitably 
carried on here. Within the last few 
months the attention of more than one 
gentleman, practically connected with the 
iron trade in distant parts of the island, 
has been directed to this subject.’’ 





A Man's Power over Himself to prevent 
or control Insanity. 2nd edition. 
WE consider this essay to be correct 
in physiology, sound in philosophy, and 
ractically of the highest importance. 
We must however leave the line of 
reasoning which conducts the author - 
to his just conclusions to be perused 
by the reader, and be satisfied with 
mentioning that he divides the mor- 
bid affections of the brain into two 
classes ; and, as regards the first class, 
the result of inquiry is,— 


‘‘ That there is no one of the morbid 
affections of the brain or nerves which 
necessarily renders the individual an irre- 
sponsible agent. There are too many 
authenticated cases, in which a rational 
self-government has been exercised, even 
under those afflicting circumstances, to 
leave any doubt of its possibility. How 
much previous mental cultivation may be 
required to make this possible is another 
question ; it is sufficient here for me to 
establish this one great principle, ‘that 
diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
however distressing, may and do, when the 
mind has been duly cultivated, leave the 
individual capable of knowing right from 
wrong, and of seeking exterior aid to 
counteract the effects of mental derange- 
ment consequent on disease,’ a’derange- 
ment of which he is either conscious at 
the time, or has an anticipatory knowledge 
of, which enables him naturally to provide 
against its virulence. The second class of 
mental derangement will afford a more 
melancholy contemplation. In the first 
we have seen man’s nobler part triumphing 
over all the ills of the body, and vindicating 
his claim to an immortal nature. In the 
second we shall have to look on his 
degradatien, and to note the consequences 
of neglected education, of ungratified pas- 
sions, of vice, of misery, and—alas ! that 
it should be so—of mismanagement also.”’ 


The author gives, at p. 75, the result 
of the whole inquiry. 


‘That man being a compound of two 
natures, mental derangement is of two 
kinds. In the one kind structural disease 
disorders or distracts the perceptions, and, 
if this extends itself to the organs of all 
the faculties, the intellectual powers haviug 
no longer the means of external action, 
the individual remains to all appearance a 
helpless machine. But, as such extensive 
structural disease is hardly compatible with 
life, so is it of very rare occurrence; and, if 
any part of the organ remain perfect, then 
there is good reason to hope that a mind 
thoroughly well trained in early years will 
still continue to make the little that is left 
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available to conduct, if not to the higher 
intellectual faculties ; as we see the loss of 
the right hand replaced in some degree by 
the increased activity of the left; but, in 
the other case, no structural disease exists 
in the first instance, and the inefficiency 
of this direction of the intellectual force is 
the sole cause of derangement; sometimes 
by the violence of the excitement producing 
disease ; sometimes, as I have already no- 
ticed, contrary to the last, without affect- 
ing the bodily organs.’’ 

On the causes of the increase of in- 
sanity both in France and in this and 
other countries, the relation given by 
the author and his correspondents is 
worthy of the deepest and most serious 
attention. 


Peile’s Annotations on 


Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. 
By T. W. Peile, D.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. xv. 459 (26), Vol. II. 256. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the ela- 

borate works of Mr. Slade and Dr. 

Bloomfield, the compiler of these vo- 

lumes appears to think that there is 

room for another. Nor is he unprovided 
with credentials, having been formerly 

Fellow of Tritfity College, Cambridge, 

Fellow and Tutor in Durham Univer- 

sity, and being now Head Master of 

tepton School, and having edited the 

Agamemnon and Choéphore of ZEs- 

chylus. His object is apparently to 

compile a commentary for Churehmen, 
and the numerous allusions to the 

Liturgy (which might have been ex- 

tended to the Homilies) give it that 

character. While he admits the maxim 
of Vincentius, quod semper, &c. he 
justly says, that “in these days of hos- 
tile aggression from without, and of 
artfully-disguised hostility and aggres- 
sion within,” it is necessary to trace 
one’s creed “ to the supreme authority 

on which it rests.” (Pref. pp. v, vi.) 
The first volume contains from Ro- 

mans to 2nd Corinthians, and the second 

from Galatians to Colossians. But the 
latter is so unequal in size (as our 
readers will perceive by the paging), 
that it ought to have been postponed 
till an additional portion was ready, 
for it will look very uncompanionlike 
to the first when bound. A more seri- 
ous fault is the omission of analysis of 
the several epistles in the first volume, 
while they are given to such as occur 
in the second (we suppose) by an after- 
thought of the compiler’s. Thus the 


work is incomplete, and, though the 
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omission may be rectified in the next 
edition, this is only to inflict another 
injury on the purchasers of the first, 
by depreciating their book still further. 
They are the real encouragers of the 
work, and their confidence ought to meet 
with a better return. The least that 
can be done is to annex them to the 
third volume, in such a way that they 
can be bound up with the first in their 
proper places. 

We readily allow Dr. Peile those 
qualifications which scholarship and 
habitual practice in tuition produce. 
In illustrating the minutia of the Greek 
language, which are so important in 
the Epistles, he shows great proficiency, 
and thus his annotations form a useful 
appendage to their predecessors. He 
is more concise than Stuart, and if he 
exhibits less learning of various kinds, 
he is free from the American profes- 
sor’s peculiarities. His faults, however, 
are conspicuous. He leaves many pas- 
sages unexplained, e. g. Eph. iv. 30, and 
vi. 14, which are both very important. 
His periods are often wearisomely 
long, nor can we always assent to his 
comments; but there is sometimes 
such a want of perspicuity that we 
may have misunderstood him, to his 
disadvantage, which makes us tender 
of venturing on particular remarks. 
He is constantly introducing the sub- 
ject of baptism, so that practical con- 
siderations are in danger of being 
merged in federal ones. He calls on 
the American commentator, Hodge, 
(from whom, however, he borrows 
largely,) to reconsider a part of his 
work, in a way that —_— rather 
dictatorial. To have simply demurred 
to remarks which he could not admit, 
and to have left the rest to Mr. 
Hlodge’s own inference, would have 
been equally forcible and more courte- 
ous. He takes so much from Mac- 
knight, that the student may as well 
be reminded of the late Robert Hall’s 
opinion of him. Mr. Hall, after allow- 
ing Macknight great excellence, says, 
“at the same time, he has grievous 
deficiencies : there is a lamentable 
want of spirituality and elevation 
about him: he never sets his foot in 
the other world if he can get a hole to 
step into in this; and he never gives 
a passage or meaning which would 
render it applicable and useful in all 
ages, if he ean find in it any local or 


the Apostolical Epistles. 
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temporary allusion.”—(Life by Gre- 
ory, 1833, Appendix A, p. 230.) See, 
or instance, the note from Macknight, 
at Rom. x. 1. In the second volume, 
the notes are in a great measure 
transcripts from Calvin, and the selec- 
tion is so fortunate, that it will pro- 
bably direct some readers to that re- 
former’s writings, and thus aid the 
objects of the “ Calvin Translation 
Society.” Indeed, Mosheim assigns to 
Calvin the first rank among the in- 
terpreters of that age, and the praise 
of Father Simon will have even greater 
weight with some. “Calvin ayantl esprit 
fort élevé, on trouve dans tous ses 
commentaires sur |’Ecriture un je-ne- 
scai-quoi qui plait d’abord ; et comme 
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il s’étoit principalement adonné i 
connoitre Sinaia il a rempli_ ses 
livres d’une morale qui touche.”— 
(Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. p. 434.) 
Mr. Orme, in his Bibliotheca Biblica, 
says of Calvin’s style, “that he was 
capable of expressing the finest thoughts 
in the purest Latinity,” which the ex- 
tracts in Dr. Peile’s work confirm. 
“ His peculiar sentiments,” continues 
Mr. Orme, “are by no means forced 
into his expository writings; he was 
too judicious to do this.” ‘Whether so 
many extracts from Calvin may not 
ultimately direct the student away 
from his citer’s views, is a matter for 
his own consideration. 








Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Part 
I. Advent. 12mo. pp. 100.—The pro- 
spectus of this publication complains of 
the want of Tracts, but says also, that 
‘‘with the want of Tracts there is con- 
fessedly mixed a great, and not unreason- 
able, distrust: some of those published 
have fallen short of the doctrines of the 
Church; others have gone beyond them.” 
We are glad that the authors are aware of 
this fault, which is positive, and of the 
two the more to be feared, while the other, 
we are persuaded, is often imaginary. 
The Tracts want authors’ names; they 
say some good things, but fall into the 
very defect of which they complain, by 
leaving others unsaid in their proper place. 





The Argument of Dr. Bayford on behalf 
of the Rev. G. C. Gorham. 2d Edition. 
8vo0. pp. xvi. 232.— We need not say 
more, and we ought not to say less, for 
the “ Argument’”’ contained in this volume, 
than what was said by Sir H. J. Fust, 
when the pleadings were closed, viz. that 
the case had been learnedly argued on 
both sides. We do not learn who the 
editor of this volume is, but from some 
expressions we infer that the preface is 
not written by Dr. Bayford, although the 
corrections in this new edition are pro- 
bably his own. 





Grotius De Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tiane. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Mid- 
dleton, M.A. Post 8vo. pp. xa. 232.— 
The editor of this volume is Theological 
Lecturer at St. Bees’ College. It con- 
tains a variety of English notes and illus- 
trations, for the use of students, many of 
which are selected from Le Clerc, the 
principal Latin editor of this celebrated 


treatise. The notes appear pertinent, 
though in some instances they are so long 
as rather to deserve the name of essays, 
and might with advantage have been 
thrown into an appendix. A memoir of 
Grotius is prefixed. The preface is rather 
wordy, and one-half of it would have been 
better expressed as a dedication to the 
Principal of St. Bees’. However it is a 
serviceable edition for seminaries, and so 
convenient an edition may lead to its 
being more extensively used. 





Narrative of an Expedition into Central 
Australia, performed under the authority 
of Her Majesty’s Government, during 
the years 1844-5and 6. Together with a 
Notice of the Province of South Austra- 
lia in 1847. By Captain Charles Sturt, 
F.LS., FLR.GS. 2 vols. 1849.—This 
work is a striking instance of the results 
which may be brought about with small 
resources. The route taken by Captain 
Sturt led him over the most waste and 
desert part of Australia, and presented 
very little variety of any kind, as may well 
be imagined, and yet out of such small 
means the author has contrived to pro- 
duce a narrative which, from the zeal and 
energy of purpose, the cheerfulness and 
good temper perceptible in every page, is 
never without interest to the reader, and 
in many parts supplies much valuable in- 
formation. Captain S. appears to come 
to the conclusion, and the arguments he 
brings forward certainly possess consider- 
able strength, that the stony desert and the 
great sandy wastes in Central Australia 
are the beds of what was once sea. There 
are other conjectures thrown out by him 
which would seem to be entitled to serious 
consideration. The difficulties and dan- 
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gers undergone by himself and his com- 
panions during the progress of the expe- 
dition were sufficient to have daunted the 
resolution of most men, but Captain S. 
seems to possess a more than ordinary 
portion of British perseverance. The lat- 
ter portion of the second volume contains 
an interesting and well-written account of 
South Australia, its state of society, agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, the gene- 
ral appearance of the country, its condi- 
tion at different periods, and the means by 
which it has attained its present state of 
prosperity. 





A Yacht Voyage to Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. By W. Ross, Esq. 2 vols. 
1848.—This is a work which from its 
very nature at once disarms all criticlsm. 
It is a plain and straightforward narrative 
of scenes and adventures written down as 
they really occurred, and recorded in a 
sort of dashing, frank, and fearless man- 
ner, rather attractive to the reader. Some 
of the descriptions are very good, particu- 
larly the account of a reindeer chase in 
the second volume, in his relation of 
which the author has been very successful 
in painting the grand and solemn charac- 
ter of the mountainous scenery through 
which the hunt led him and his compa- 
nions. The description also of a storm at 
sea at the conclusion of the book is very 
striking and spirited, and in some of its 
minor incidents bears testimony to the 
kindly feelings of Mr. Ross and his fellow- 
voyagers. 





The Servants’ Hall. A Tale. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 297.—As this story professes to 
be “ edited by a clergyman, ”’ itis written, 
we presume, by a layman or laywoman. 
What to make of it we really do not know. 
There is a note at p. 288, which will de- 
cidedly please some, and as decidedly dis- 
please others. The author or editor re- 
commends persons ‘‘ under temptation ”’ 
to ‘make the sign of the cross on their 
foreheads,’’ and when that cannot be done, 
on account of observation, to call to mind 
their Christian name. ‘‘ These things, 
with the never-failing assistance of prayer, 
may, itis hoped, be found some aids in 
time of need.’’ If the writer could have 
adduced an apostolical precedent for the 
practices he recommends, that would have 
been conclusive, but prayer is the only one 
which is thus supported. When he argues 
that Satan, seeing the Cross, may the 
sooner flee from us, we fear he reasons 
fancifully, and that a reliance on such 
aids would fail, even if such confidence 
did not really assist the enemy. We find 
nothing of the sort in the Christian Pa- 
noply, as described in Ephesians vi. ; and 


if the feeling ‘‘ Whose I am, and Whom 
I serve’’ (Acts xxvii., 23), will not come 
into mind without the help of an appella- 
tive, such as Thomas, Eleonora, &c. we 
would not reckon much on so feeble a 
remembrancer. 





Correspondence of Schiller with Korner, 
including sketches and anecdotes of Goethe, 
the Schlegels, Wieland, &c. with Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Notes. By Leo- 
nard Simpson, Esq. 3 vols.—We do not 
think this book will tend much to en- 
courage the taste for German literature, 
certainly not for German morality, at the 
period referred to in the letters which it 
contains. There is a spirit of petty lite- 
rary intrigue displayed in many of them, 
a lax tone of morals, and a want of re- 
ligious principle, which ought, with all 
rightly-thinking persons, to diminish much 
of the interest which they might otherwise 
perhaps have possessed. Nor do we think 
the information which they contain on the 
state of literature and society is very 
valuable. Much that the reader might 
have wished to know is kept back, or at 
least not mentioned, by the writers of these 
letters, and a considerable portion of what 
they do relate is unimportant and trifling. 
We cannot help thinking that German 
literature has been somewhat overrated, 
and its pursuit too much encouraged, 
very frequently to the neglect of those 
rich mines of deep and earnest thought, 
sound morality, and high religious prin- 
ciple, which are to be found in our own 
country. 





Lectures to Young Men. fcp. 8vo. pp. 
480.—These lectures were delivered before 
the ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Exeter Hall,’’ from November, 1848, 
to February, 1849, and the preface is dated 
from the office of that association in Ser- 
jeants’ Inn. Its object is ‘‘ the improve- 
ment of the spiritual and mental condition 
of commercial young men,”’ and the topics 
of the lectures ‘‘ were selected entirely with 
a view to the interest necessary in suc- 
cessive addresses before a large audience.’’ 
The principal lecturers are Messrs. 
MeNeill, Cumming, Stowell, and Raffles. 
Among the subjects are, the Character- 
istics of Romanism and Protestantism, 
God in History, the Bearing of Commerce 
upon the spread of Christianity, the Com- 
mon Origin of the Human Race, Modern 
Infidel Philosophy, the Characteristics of 
the Middle Ages, the French Revolution 
of 1848, Scriptural Inspiration, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and Sir T. F. Buxton a Study for 
Young Men. A preliminary notice judi- 
ciously states that the responsibility for 
opinions advanced in the lectures belongs 
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exclusively to the lecturers. This volume 
is admirably suited to lending libraries, 
parochial or associated, and to have pro- 
duced it is a credit to the society. Were 
we disposed to be fastidious, we should say 
that we preferred hearing lectures to read- 
ing them when in print, as the style is 
best adapted to oral delivery. But ifthey 
were altered for publication they would 
cease of course to be the lectures. Among 
the chairmen on these occasions we ob- 
serve several eminent names, such as the 
Marquis of Blandford, Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Chamberlain Brown, J. D. Paul, esq. and 
others. 





Divines of the Eighteenth Century. 
Vol. I. Letters and Sermons by the Rev. 
John Newton. 18mo. pp. 304, 156.— 
This is the first number of a series of re- 
publications, designed to extend to six 
volumes, of works of divines of the eigh- 
teenth century, one of which is to be pub- 
lished every alternate month. This volume 
contains forty-one letters on religious sub- 
jects, by the Rev. John Newton, originally 
published under the signatures of Omicron 
and Vigil, together with thirteen sermons 
on Matthew xi. It is observed by Mr. 
Cecil, in his memoir of Newton, that 
‘* His chief excellence, asa writer, seemed 
to lie in the easy and natural style of his 
epistolary correspondence.” Of these let- 
ters, while all have their various uses, 
there are three which may be particularly 
commended to the reader’s attention, viz. 
No. 15, on the plan of a compendious 
Christian Library, which will surprise 
agreeably by the turn the writer has given 
to the subject; No. 19, on Controversy ; 
and No. 22, on a State of Poverty, in 
which its practical advantages are shown 
in a new and striking light. The remarks 
in No. 19, on the spirit in which controver- 
sies are usually carried on, are only too just. 
We cannot but consider this volume as one 
of the most useful of recent republications. 





Divines of the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. III. 18mo. pp. 72, 144, 144 (dis).— 
This volume contains Matthew Henry’s 
Directions for Daily Communion with 
God, and his Discourse on Meekness and 
Quietness of Spirit, with a memoir pre- 
fixed. The Discourse on Meekness is in- 
valuable, and affords a medicina mentis 
with which all whom it concerns should 
be acquainted; and who is there that does 
not feel the want of such a moral auxiliary 
sometimes? The Directions for Daily 
Communion with God embrace a variety 
of topics ; and the reader will be surprised 
to learn how widely the subject branches 
out, as the section ‘‘ On the Management 
of Friendly Visits’’ will exemplify. In 


our Magazine for October, p. 399, the 
reader will find a notice of the Life of 
Matthew Henry’s father, Philip Henry, 
and of some publications concerning that 
remarkable family. 





The Monthly Volume. Nos. 44—46. 
18mo. pp. 192 each.—We are glad to see 
that this series is being continued. No. 
44, which is entitled ‘‘ Life’s Last Hours,’’ 
bears some resemblance to the late Lind- 
ley Murray’s ‘‘ Power of Religion on the 
Mind;’’ but since that work appeared, 
time has furnished other instances, which 
are here contrasted with the “ last hours ”’ 
of profligates and thoughtless worldlings. 
One of the most recent instances is that of 
the late Lord Teignmouth (p. 106—110). 
This volume we think would form an ap- 
propriate present to youths who are leav- 
ing home for any length of time, or enter- 
ing on any profession. No. 45 is entitled 
‘* The People of Persia.”’ It is written by 
Dr. Kitto, and forms a desirable com- 
panion to Nos. 16 and 40, viz. ‘*The Life 
of Cyrus”? and ‘The Court of Persia.’’ 
It presents an interesting picture of Orien- 
tal life and habits. The anecdote at p. 49, 
of the Persians claiming a victory over 
the Russians, when they had really been 
worsted, reminds us of the picture which 
the younger Kotzebue saw at Udgani, 
“a hbattle-piece representing a victory 
obtained by the Persians over the Rus- 
sians .... it is a pity, however (he 
adds), that they should not have told us 
the name of this battle.’ (“ Journey to 
Persia,’’ p, 189.)—No. 46 is ‘‘ The Life of 
Alfred the Great.” It is carefully and pleas- 
ingly written, and forms an excellent item 
in this series. The explanatory notes are 
numerous and useful. Perhaps the reader 
will too certainly infer from one of them, 
at p. 35, that the Death Song of Regnar 
Lodbrog was really his composition. In 
such circumstances as he perished in, a 
person could hardly compose along poem. 
Accordingly Professor Rafn ascribes only 
part of it to Regnar; but Mr. Blackwell, 
in his recent edition of Mallet’s “ Northern 
Antiquities ”’ (p. 384), doubts its being so 
old as the ninth century, and even ques- 
tions the existence of Regnar himself. We 
cannot now enter upon the consideration 
of such a subject, concerning which, as Sir 
Roger de Coverley would have decided, 
‘*much may be said on both sides.’? 





A Brief Account of the Scottish and 
Italian Missions to the Anglo-Saxons. 
By D. I. Heath, M.A. 8vo. pp. 24.— 
This is rather a chronological table, with a 
few notes, than an ‘‘ account.” The au- 
thor's object is to shew that the praise of 
converting the Anglo-Saxons does not be- 
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long to Augustine, in the degree that is 
generally supposed, but “ that the founda. 
tions of our Church were laid by Scottish 
qa Saxon missionaries,”’ and that a deeper 

ebt of gratitude is owing to Hii and Lin- 
disfarne than to Rome. He also argues, 
from Collier, that the Britons, who sub- 
mitted to the Saxons, were instrumental 
to their conversion. ‘Thus Offa, of the 
royal Saxon blood, is said to have turned 
Christian, at the instructions of some pious 
Britons.” (Collier, b. ii. 63.) 





The Singular Introduction of the En- 
glish Bible, and its consequences. 8vo. pp. 
60.—This pamphlet is professedly ‘ illus- 
trative of the paramount duty of British 
Christians to other nations.” Itis written 
by Mr. Christopher Anderson, author of the 
valuable ‘ Annals of the English Bible,’’ 
and owes its publication to a suggestion, 
that “some brief statements of the leading 
facts, which are still so little known, 
should be committed to the press for 
general circulation.’’? He argues, at p. 21, 
that the treasure of the Sacred Volume is 
held under THe Law or Dirrvusion; 
and we hope that his facts and reasonings 
may prove effectual with many a reader. 
Mr. A. is also the author of two other 
works, 1. The Domestic Constitution, or 
Family Circle, the Source and Test of 
National Stability. 2. The Native Irish 
and their Descendants,—written with a 
view to education through the medium of 
their own language, and including notices 
of all the other Celtic dialects. 





The Young Working-Man, or a Few 
Words to a Farm-Labourer. 18mo. pp. 
128.—Now that we have seen this book, 
we must own that it was much wanted, 
though we were blind to the want of such 
a one before. It touches on too many 
points to be analysed here ; but we would 
earnestly recommend it to masters also, 
as it will furnish them with a good store 
of advice, to give their labourers when 
opportunity offers. We have heard of 
regrets expressed by farm-labourers at the 
thoughtlessness of their own previous con- 
duct, which convince us, if such conviction 
be necessary, of the utility of this little 
volume, 





Lives of Illustrious Greeks: for Schools 
and Families. 12mo. pp. 412.—This vo- 
lume belongs to the Educational Series of 
the Religious Tract Society, and betokens 
an extended field of operations, in accord- 
ance with the taste of the age, which calls 
loudly for various kinds of literature. The 
Lives are selected from Plutarch, “‘ omit- 
ting some digressions,’’ and substituting 
appropriate reflections, such as would pre- 


sent themselves to Christian readers. The 
first of these lives is that of Theseus, and 
the last of Philopoemen. A copious index 
is given, which is desirable, from the mul- 
titude of names which occur in the Lives. 
The book is in fact a biographical history 
of Greece. We hope to see another such 
volume of Lives of Illustrious Romans, 
taken also from Plutarch. The life of 
Agricola, by Tacitus, might be added ad- 
vantageously, as he commanded in our 
island. Perhaps the life of Atticus, by 
Cornelius Nepos, is too uneventful to in- 
terest youthful readers. 





A Handbook of Modern European 
Literature for the use of Private Families 
and Schools. By Mrs. Foster. Royal 
18mo. pp. 534.—The present age is pre- 
eminently one of abbreviation and con- 
densation—of short cuts to science, and 
royal roads to literature. The full and 
substantial folio gives way to the brief and 
meagre duodecimo, and we are content to 
skim the surfaces rather than dig deeply 
into the solid stores of knowledge. In- 
deed it is imagined that intellectual trea- 
sure is to be obtained, like the gold of 
California, by merely scraping instead of 
mining. The Handbook of Modern Lite- 
rature is compiled entirely according to 
the superficial taste, and might, with no 
little propriety, be called the superficies of 
modern literature. It abounds in names, 
in title-pages, and in three-line summaries, 
but affords very little information upon 
the important subjects of which it pro- 
fesses to treat, and a young person having 
perused the work with the utmost dili- 
gence would rise up almost barren of real 
information. What, for instance, would 
he gain in knowledge by the following ? 
and the book is made up of similar pas- 
sages. Speaking of Spanish literature, 
Mrs, Foster says :—“ In the seventh cen- 
tury St. Isidore of Seville flourished as 
a theologian; St. Julian, archbishop of 
Toledo, wrote poetry as well as prose; 
St. Eulologe wrote the Lives of the Saints, 
and was himself a martyr in the eighth 
century ; in the tenth the Arab, Othman, 
wrote the History of the Poets of Spain. 
Many remarkable Spanish and Arabian 
writers appeared in this and the two next 
centuries, among whom we find Moslenia, 
of Cordova, who wrote a treatise on 
Numbers; Bent Aisha, a poetess of Cor- 
dova, left a rich library ; Aboilvalid wrote 
the Library of the illustrious men of Spain, 
Library of the Arabian poets, and an 
historico-critical Dictionary; Kayradgi 
ben Horeth, of Seville, wrote a history of 
Spanish literature ; Yosouf Aboulkassem 
wrote poetry and history ; Zaedan Abmed 
was a celebrated poet of Cordova; Ma- 
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homed Azadita was an historian ; Dyona 
ben Ganah was a celebrated grammarian ; 
Gassani Abulfada wrote the Divan of 
Poesies ;’? and so on for another page. 
The whole volume is compiled upon this 
principle, and the short sentences con- 
cerning the various phases in literature, 
consequent upon the great changes that 
have taken place in society at certain 
periods, are written in a loose and slovenly 
manner, and by one evidently inadequate 
to the task she has undertaken ; a task 
which had it been properly accomplished 
would have produced a most interesting 
and valuable volume. 





The Temporal Benefits of Christianity 
exemplified in its influence on the Social, 
Intellectual, Civil, and Political condi- 
tion of Mankind. By Robert Blakey.— 
Christianity is a living thing, a Church 
militant not only against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places, and, 
like him upon the white horse, goes forth 
conquering and to conquer. Hence it has 
exercised, and must continue to exercise, a 
most important influence upon the tempo- 
ral concerns of mankind as well as upon 
the spiritual ; and, just in proportion as its 
divine precept, and its high hope, are in- 
terwoven with our political and civil in- 
stitutions, so may we expect to be under 
the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as that which is to come. The author of 
the volume before us, fully sensible of this 
truth, has endeavoured to exhibit, from 
the progress of social improvement and the 
political freedom of nations, that the 
doctrines of our Lord and Saviour have 
wrought the most important as well as the 
most beneficial changes among mankind. 
We may say there needs no ghost to 
come from the grave to tell us this, but 
still it is a subject of such happy con- 
templation, and so refreshing to minds 
looking forward to the ‘‘ good time com- 
ing,’’ that we are disposed to consider 
with much favour a production which, if 
of a different tone, might have called for 
severer criticism ; without, therefore, enter- 
ing too rigidly into the plan and execu- 
tion of the work, we may observe that it 
contains many chapters affording evidence 
of much reading and reflection ; and, what 
is of more importance still, the work ex- 
hibits in almost every page an enthusiastic 
and sincere love of Christian principles 
which reconciles us to much that is trite and 
common-place. One of the best chapters 
ison ‘‘ The happy Influence of Christianity 
on the Institution of Marriage,’’ certainly 
not . accordance with our new political 


light on this subject, but eminently sound 
and logical notwithstanding. ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of Christianity on Parental Autho- 
rity, and on the general Condition of the 
Female Sex,’’ is also well worthy of atten- 
tive perusal, and the entire volume may 
be read with much advantage by those 
who read for the formation of opinions. 





Meditations from the Fathers of the 
First Five Centuries; arranged as De- 
votional Exercises on the Book of Common 
Prayer, and intending to promote Sound- 
ness in the Faith and Holiness of Life. 
By J. Endell Tyler, B.D. Rector of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields and Canon Residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s. In two volumes.— 
Some people associate with antiquity ruin 
and decay, and, because time has destroyed 
the sacred fane, and brought down the 
lofty tower, by an inverted action of the 
reasoning faculty they conclude that the 
“ minds of other days’’ must decline like 
the buildings of other days. To us, how- 
ever, ancient testimonies have a perpetual 
youth. We do not believe that truth can 
ever bear the decrepitude of age; and we 
look upon the ancient Fathers of our 
Church as pure streams near the fountain 
source of the living water which shall flow 
on through all time. To us, therefore, 
this volume is very acceptable, and will, 
we feel confident, be no less so to all those 
who venerate the apostolic ages, and who 
are desirous for the spread of sincere and 
unostentatious piety. 





Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects. 
By the Rev. James S. M. Anderson, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen.—- 
Four of these addresses were delivered to 
the members of a literary institution. The 
first, On the profitable Employment of 
Hours gained from Business, we confidently 
recommend to the advocates of the early 
closing movement ; and the others, to the 
members of literary societies, and me- 
chanics’ institutions, and mutual instruc- 
tion societies. They are full of interesting 
matter, and do great credit to the princi- 
ples of order and obedience, which they 
are intended to illustrate. 





Plain Truth on Important Subjects. 
By the Rev W. Thorpe, D.D., Minister 
of Belgrave Chapel.—The subjects in this 
volume are, 1, “Sin and Pardon;” 2, 
“The Scripture Doctrine of Repentance ;” 
3, ‘* Death-bed Repentance ;’’ 4, “The 
Dead who die in the Lord.’”’ We do 
not think the author of this small volume 
has made the ‘‘truth’’ very plain. He 
is by far too metaphysical, and treats upon 
matters beyond the grasp of human reason, 
at injudicious length. His death-bed 
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scenes are not calculated to realize the 
object of his wishes; and the whole of the 
essays exhibit ‘‘ good intentions ’’ lament- 
ably spoiled by a lack of literary ability. 





The Flight of the Apostate ; a poem, in 
three parts. By the Rev. H. Newton, 
B.A.—This poem resembles a Chinese 
puzzle ; a skein of knotted and entangled 
silk; the Great Wizard’s trick of egg- 
hatching from an empty sack; a dog 
lost in a fair; a mesmeric patient in a 
state of clairvoyance, or a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 





Of God, or Of the Divine Mind. 8vo. 
pp. iv. 110.—This volume professes further 
to treat of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
of Pantheism, in a series of letters to an 
undergraduate, ‘‘by a Trinitarian.’’ It 
seems to have been suggested by a Socinian 
publication in America. Although it is 
far from embracing all the topics which 
the subject would suggest, it is worth 
reading, and the writer appears to have 
thought deeply. 





Sacred Lyrics. By J. C.G. 12mo.— 
This is a humble little volume in its ap- 
pearance, but its poetry is better than we 
find in many of higher pretensions, We 
must find room for one specimen. 


IN THE HOUR OF DEATH, 


Death in that face! What thrilling dream, 
From restless sleep my soul awaking, 
Tells me that o’er that brow the beam 
Of immortality is breaking? 
Bend thee thy still warm cheek to mine, ere 
yet it be [thee. 
Cold as the marble stone that soon must pillow 


Death in those eyes! those eyes that oft, 
Their shading lashes gently raising, 
With looks so earnest, yet so soft, 
Responded to my anxious gazing. 
Look once upon me with those eyes, ere yet 
the gem 
Of Heaven’s light is set eternally on them. 


Death in that voice! The wind sighs past, 
And time upon its wings seems flying ; 
Hark! on the silence round the last, 
Last accents of that voice are dying: 
Oh, that its echoes on the air would ever stay ! 
They cease, and music from the earth has 
passed away. 


Go, dearest, from this world! for now 
Theshadesof death are round thee creeping; 
There is a seal upon thy brow, {ing ; 
Which shows thou art not dead, but sleep- 
And I, with nothing on this lonely earth to 
love, 
Cling closer to the anchor of my soul above. 





The Christian Emigrant. By J. Leif- 
child, D.D. 18mo. pp. viii. 260.—This 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 


little but compendious work derives its 
title from being written for the use of 
emigrants. The first part contains a large 
amount of information on subjects of 
Natural History, &c. which the emigrant 
will find interesting and useful ; and the 
latter consists of brief theological essays,* 
with aids to public and private devotion, 
under such deficiencies as occur too often 
in emigrant society. The work itself 
originated in a suggestion made to the 
author, of the need of such a volume, and in 
a representation of that want being felt by 
emigrants. The former part, we may 
observe, is contributed by the author’s 
son. Altogether, if the term be applicable, 
(and if it seems too low our readers must 
pardon it,) this work may be called a 
mental pocket-book for the use of emi- 
grants, 





Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Darling proposes to print by sub- 
scription a new edition of his Bibliotheca 
Clericalis. This catalogue will be the most 
complete hitherto published of books in 
divinity and ecclesiastical history. The 
library formed by Mr. Darling, for the 
accommodation of his clerical patrons and 
friends, now stands unrivalled in the num- 
ber and importance of the books it con- 
tains on all subjects of biblical criticism ; 
doctrinal, practical, and polemical theo- 
logy; Church history and biography of 
all ages and countries; the best editions 
of the Fathers of the Church and other 
divines, ancient and modern; together with 
a selection of the best works, ancient and 
modern, in philosophy, history, and general 
literature. The catalogue is drawn up so 
that it may serve as a useful and indis- 
pensable guide in all libraries. It will 
have the advantage of all the accuracy 
which can be insured from an actual in- 
spection of each book described, as it will 
not be copied from any second-hand source. 
The first volume will contain the authors 
and their works in an alphabetical ar- 
rangement, Those which are contained 
in the collected publications of the Fathers, 
the Bollandine Acta Sanctorum, &c. &c. 
will be distinctly specified, and it will 
thus develope the valuable contents of in- 
numerable volumes which are, for want of 
such lists, comparatively little known. In 
the second volume the whole of the matter 
contained in the first will be arranged 
under heads or common places, in metho- 
dical and scientific order, with an alpha- 
betical Index. 





* We would not impede the utility of 
this volume, by debating upon the use of 
words, where things, which are more ims 
portant, are se 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

The third annual assembly of this asso- 
ciation was opened at Cardiff on the even- 
ing of Monday the 27th of August. Sir 
Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. the President of 
the two preceding years, introduced Lord 
Viscount Adare, M. P. to the chair. The 
Report of the Committee was read by the 
Rev. Basil Jones. It stated that the an- 
tiquaries of the Principality had been 
steadily pursuing their labours, and some 
of the results were alluded to: among the 
most important of which were the Gerled- 
dan Cernewac of the Rev. Robert Williams, 
a Bibliographia Cambrensis by the same 
author, a translation of a difficult poem in 
the Myddyrian Archeology, and an Essay 
on the Arts and Agriculture of Ancient 
Britain, by the Rev. John Jones, of Llan- 
llyfni. The proposed work of the Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne and Mr. Salvin on Caer- 
narvon Castle was alluded to, and also the 
importance of the Welsh Rolls preserved 
among the public records. 

The Very Rev, William D. Conybeare, 
Dean of Llandaff, delivered an introduc. 
tory address on the most important anti- 
quities of Wales: with which the proceed- 
ings of the evening concluded. 

The second day was devoted to excur- 
sions, which were in some degree pre- 
vented by unfavourable weather ; but the 
cromlechs near Duffryn, and the cathedral 


‘of Llandaff, were visited by a numerous 


party. 

At the meeting held in the evening at 
Cardiff, the Dean of Llandaff read a memoir 
on the History and Archeology of Llan- 
daff Cathedral. He commenced by notic- 
ing the foundation of the see, in the sixth 
century, by Dubritius, who is said to have 
been nominated by St. Germanus, deputed 
to assist the British clergy in the refuta- 
tion of the Pelagian heresy ; but the chro- 
nological difficulties involved in this state- 
ment were pointed out. The legend of 
the miraculous multiplication of the corpse 
of the following bishop, Teilo, when claimed 
onaccount of hissanctity, by threechurches, 
was next adverted to: the Dean observed 
that such a multiplication of relics for the 
consolation of their faithful worshippers 
was indeed a matter which might often be 
inferred, since different Catholic churches 
exhibited at least. three heads and some 
dozen extremities of all popular saints ; 
but he had never found so distinct a histo- 
rical record of the circumstances attending 
the consummation of such a miracle as in 
Liber Landavensis on this occasion. The 


Dean then proceeded to give an historico- 
architectural account of the fabric of the 
cathedral. He said that Urban, when he 
translated hither in 1120 the relics of these 
sainted bishops, found the cathedral, as 
left by them, only a diminutive chapel not 
exceeding 40 feet in length and 20 in 
height; and therefore, with the assistance 
of his then dean, Brother Esui, he laid the 
foundation of a larger fabric. As he lived 
only 13 years after this, he probably _ 
only contemplated the present Presbytery, 
which, in its original state, afforded marks 
of early-Norman architecture. The walls 
of the side aisles were next proceeded with, 
which, from their north and south Nor- 
man doorways, appear to have been raised 
about 1150; but those doorways alone re- 
main here as the evidence of so early a 
date, as the windows must have been 
interpolated nearly two centuries later. 
The middle aisle of the nave and the west- 
ern front were completed between 1180 
and 1200. The Dean ascribed the Chap- 
ter-house to nearly the same date; and 
the Lady-chapel to the construction of 
Bishop de Breos, at the close of the 13th 
century, that prelate being buried near its 
altar. The north-western tower was raised 
in the reign of Henry VII. under the aus- 
pices of his uncle, Jasper Tudor, Duke of 
Bedford, and is the only specimen of Per- 
pendicular architecture exhibited by the 
cathedral. The Dean then explained the 
circumstances which led to the decay of 
the structure, and the storms which ef- 
fected the partial ruin of the neglected 
pile early in the last century: he strongly 
animadverted on the wretched attempts 
made to deface rather than restore the 
portion still permitted to remain under the 
protection of a roof, in the execrable pseu- 
do-Italian style of that most tasteless 
period. He concluded by the more gra- 
tifying history of the real restoration com- 
menced under the auspices of his lamented 
predecessor (see our Magazine for Oct. 
1845, p. 423), and continued under his own 
direction. He observed that the works now 
actually in hand embraced the complete 
restoration of the Presbytery, or eastern 
compartment of the nave, including the 
two intercolumniations nearest to the altar. 
These works would nearly exhaust the 
funds which had hitherto been raised, 
amounting to about 6,0007. If he could 
raise 4,000/. more, he should be able to 
effect the full restoration of all that portion 
of the cathedral which still remained en- 
tire and under roof. 

On Wednesday, the third day of the 
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meeting, excursions were made to Caer- 
philly Castle and Castell Coch: which 
were the subjects of some discussion at 
the evening meeting, in the course of 
which it was stated that the name of the 
former, which was originally called Cas- 
tell Sengénnydd, was derived from Philip 
son of William de Bruce, Lord of the 
Marches in the thirteenth century. 

The Rev. J. Jones, minister of Woman- 
by-street chapel, Cardiff, (Iago Emlyn,) 
afterwards read a paper on the affinity of 
the several dialects of the Welsh language. 
—The Rev. Dr. Todd (of Dublin) re- 
marked that this paper was calculated to 
call attention to the analogies existing be- 
tween the language of Wales, Cornwall, 
and Armorica, and the very different form 
of the Celtic family of languages spoken 
in Treland and Scotland. He afterwards 
adverted to the doubts entertained whether 
the term cromlech is properly applied. 
The analogy of the Gaelic dialects would 
rather lead to the conclusion that the 
word denoted a hole or cave in the rock, 
not an inclined, sloped, or slanting stone. 
In Ireland such monuments are commonly 
called leabbaidh, beds or graves, often 
giants’ graves, or simply great stones.— 
Mr. Bruce Pryce confirmed Dr. Todd’s 
view. The word occurs in the Welsh 
Bible of 1588, in the 7th Isaiah, v. 19, 
and in the 57th Isaiah, v. 5, where the 
English translation has, holes or clefts in 
the rocks. —The Marquess of Northampton 
observed that such a monument is called 
dolmen in Britany, a word explained by 
Laveaux as “an isolated rock which marked 
the tomb of a warrior among the ancient 
Gauls.”’ 

On Thursday a visit was paid to the 
Roman antiquities of Caerleon ; and at an 
evening meeting several papers were read. 
The first was on the Ogham Character, by 
the Rev. Charles Graves, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in Trinity college, Dublin. The 
term “ Ogham” is applied to inscriptions or 
marks upon ancient monuments in Ireland 
and other countries; aad Mr. Graves by the 
most patient investigation has been enabled 
to decipher them. From the nature both 
of the monuments themselves, and of the 
inscriptions which they bear, it was argued 
that the theory of those antiquaries who 
refer them to a period anterior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Ireland is 
not only unsupported, but is even contra- 
dicted, by facts. Mr. Graves repudiated 


the prevalent notion in Ireland that those 
monuments are memorials of Phoenician 
civilization long anterior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity—a romanticism which 
had been upset by the scientific researches 
of Dr. Petrie. 

A paper was then read by Mr. E, A. 
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Freeman, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, on the Architectural Anti- 
quities of Gower. This district is one 
whose physical character and history pre- 
sent many objects of high interest, the 
latter especially so to an Englishman stu- 
dying the antiquities of Wales, on account 
of the phenomenon (presented also in Pem- 
brokeshire) of a population almost purely 
Teutonic remaining unmixed, and retain- 
ing the English language, though quite cut 
off from any other branch of the same 
stock. The churches of Gower are small 
and rude, being invariably without aisles, 
and with an almost entire want of orna- 
mental detail; but they are by no means 
devoid of points deserving attention. There 
is often much picturesque effect in their 
outlines, and the towers are a valuable 
study. Like many others in South Wales, 
they are evidently built with a view to de- 
fence ; in some points they may be con- 
sidered as intermediate between those of 
Pembroke and Glamorgan. The small 
chancels and narrow chancel arches are a 
very remarkable feature of the Gower 
churches. Mr. Freeman considered that 
there was no work remaining in these 
churches which could be at all probabl 

referred to a time anterior to the Flemish 
settlement; but that the greater part was 
rough work of the thirteenth century, with 
a good many later insertions. Gower is 
rich in castellated remains, some being of 
considerable extent and value. The castle 
of Webley, though very imperfect, con- 
tains much excellent detail, combined with 
an exceedingly fine outline. The most ex- 
tensive relic of this kind is Oystermouth, 
which Mr. Freeman compared at length 
with that of Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, 
giving the preference to the latter, especi- 
ally in the treatment of its chapel. None 
of the castles present any architectural fea- 
tures earlier than the Edwardian period. 
Oxwich is late-Perpendicular, and exhibits 
a curious intermixture of military and 
domestic architecture. Some remains of 
ancient domestic work of ruder character, 
similar to what is common in other parts 
of the county, occur in several parts of the 
peninsula. Mr. Freeman concluded with 
a few remarks suggested by the character 
of the population of Gower, and added 
that an inquiry into the real nature and 
circumstance of the Flemish occupation 
would be one of the most important sub- 
jects to which the attention of the associa- 
tion could be directed. Indeed, he ob- 
served, Pembrokeshire and Gower were 
but an epitome of the whole of Britain ; 
Teutonic settlements in a Celtic country 
suggesting many important questions con- 
nected with the English occupation of 
Britain, such as the extent of Teutonic 
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immigrations before the invasion of the 
Romans; the condition of the Celtic inha- 
bitants after their departure ; and the pro- 
portion of Celtic blood still remaining in 
England. 

The Rev. J. Montgomery Traherne next 
favoured the assembly with some extempo- 
raneous observations on the Antiquities of 
Glamorganshire. He said, in commencing, 
that as he had been held upby the noble pre- 
sident, and by Sir Thomas Phillipps, (the 
editor of Rees Meirick’s Morganie Archi- 
ographia,) in print, as the future historian 
of Glamorganshire, it might be thought 
strange if he did not come forward upon 
an occasion of this nature. With respect 
to any printed matter illustrative of the 
ancient state of this county, the quantity 
was very meagre. The company all pro- 
bably knew that until some rather recent 
publications had been made very little was 
known respecting the ancient condition of 
the district in which they were assembled. 
After a few further introductory remarks, 
Mr. Traherne proceeded to notice the 
ancient caves at Paviland in Gower, in 
one of which coins, ivory pins, and the 
remains of a female skeleton, had been 
found by Prof. Buckland in 1823. That 
female must have been buried there with 
considerable difficulty, because the cave 
was only accessible at low spring tides. 
The general features of this district were 
briefly dwelt upon ; after which Oxwich 
Castle was described as having been built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Sir Rice 
Mansel. A local tradition, which Mr. 
Traherne showed was incorrect, said that 
during the building of this castle a stone 
fell from the wall and struck and killed 
the wife of Sir Rice Mansel, whereupon 
he determined not to finish the house, con- 
sidering it a bad omen, and went to reside 
at Margam. Mr. Traherne said that a 
serious affray had taken place near the 
spot in 1557 between the respective par- 
ties of Sir Rice Mansel and Sir George 
Herbert, the cause of which was a trifling 
wreck, a vessel containing figs, &c. having 
been stranded on the coast. The dispute 
was a question of right to the property. Sir 
George Herbert went down to Oxwich 
with his followers, and a serious affray 
took place on a Sunday. During the 
fight Mrs. Anne Mansel, of Landewi, a re- 
lation of Sir Rice, was killed by a stone; 
hence the origin of the tradition. For his 
part in the affair Sir George Herbert was 
put in the Star Chamber and severely pun- 
ished. Mr. Traherne next referred to 
Webley Castle ; to the effigies of Sir Mat- 
thew Cradock and the Lady Catherine his 
wife, widow of the famous Perkin War- 
beck, in the church of Swansea ; to Neath 
and Margam Abbeys Coity and St. Do- 
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natt’s Castles ; and the Norman church of 
Ewenny. Mr. Traherne gave a few inter- 
esting particulars of the life of Sir Edward 
Carne, of Landough Castle, who also held 
the Priory of Ewenny. Sir Edward died 
at Rome in 1561, and a handsome monu- 
ment was erected to his memory in the 
cloister of San Gregorio in Monte Ceeli. 
When theFrench occupied that city in 1797 
they littered their horses in that cloister, 
and the monument was defaced. Mr. Tra- 
herne, when in Rome, commissioned Dr. 
Grant, the head of the English College, to 
have the tomb restored ; and it had been 
done. Incidentally to his references to 
the antiquities of Cowbridge, Llantrithyd, 
and Lantwit Major, the ancient families of 
the Turbervills, the Bassets of Beaupré, 
and the Lloughers of Tythegston, were al- 
luded to. Cardiff and its ancient castle 
were described; the fight between the 
Welsh and the Parliamentary forces under 
Cromwell near St. Fagan’s was briefly 
mentioned; and various other points of 
antiquarian interest which the neighbour- 
hood possesses were rapidly sketched— 
Caerphilly Castle receiving a greater 
amount of attention than other remains 
on account of its importance. % 

Dr. Todd exhibited a Cromlech on a 
small scale which he and Sir R. Gore 
Booth had made, in order to show the 
meeting the form in which those ancient 
monuments were found in Ireland. The 
large elevated table stone was entirely sur- 
rounded by perpendicular stones; and 
when the ground was opened bones were 
generally found. Dr. Petrie was of opi- 
nion that they were sepulchral in their 
character, differing from a cistvaen (stone 
coffin) only in point of size. 

Friday, the fifth day, was occupied with 
an excursion to St. Donat’s Castle. 

Viscount Adare took the president’s 
chair at about eight o’clock. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. D. 
Rhys Stephen delivered an address on the 
antiquities of certain parts of the county. 

Mr. Fox, C. E. then gave an account of 
the opening of the Twmpath, a tumulus 
near Whitchurch, for which purpose a sub- 
scription of 10/. had been entered into. 
‘Phe workmen opened the Twmpath to its 
centre, but the only things found were a 
quantity of black foetid matter and a little 
bit of iron.. With regard to its origin Mr. 
Fox gave the following speculation for the 
consideration of the meeting :—The tumu- 
lus was known as the Twmpath, which 
might have been Twm-beth—deth being 
the Welsh word for grave, as path was 
not Welsh—and Twmp being avery gene- 
ral term for a little elevation. Twmpath 
then might originally havebeen Twmp-beth, 
or the Mound of Graves, He merely threw 
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this out as a suggestion for the consideras 
tion of those who understood the Welsh 
language. The black matter that had been 
found in the interior of the tumulus was 
excessively offensive, so much so as to 
render it difficult for the men to work 
there. Large stones, some of which 
weighed two hundredweight, appeared to 
have been thrown into this peaty matter. 
At some distance below the surface there 
was found moss or broom, quite as green 
as that found on the surface ; but on being 
exposed to the air soon became discoloured. 
—Mr. Whitlock Nicholl said he seen the 
dark matter spoken of by Mr. Fox, and 
had found all through it the roots of fern. 
It appeared to him that that dark mass 
was at one time the upper surface, but had 
been displaced. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd, of Dublin, then ex- 
hibited, andexplained, some drawings of an- 
tiquities in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, added to the collection since he 
had addressed the association at their last 
meeting at Carnarvon. 

The Rev. H. H. Knight, Rector of 
Neath, then read a valuable paper on the 
Insurrection of Llewellyn Bren. This out- 
break, although it engaged the anxious at- 
tention of the Parliament at Lincoln in 
1316, and its results operated powerfully 
on the fortunes both of Edward II. and 
his favourite Hugh Le Despenser, Lord of 
Glamorgan, has been almost totally over- 
looked by English and by Welsh histo- 
rians. In accounting for the suddenness 
of this movement, the peculiar state of the 
country after the fall of Lewellyn ap Grif- 
fith, the disturbances which followed it, 
and the break in the line of descent by the 
slaughter of the last earl of the princely 
house of Clare, at Bannockburn, must be 
taken into consideration. The domains of 
Clare were now in the hands of the Eng- 
lish monarch, where numerous and super- 
fluous officers exasperated the hardy moun- 
taineers of Glamorgan by their vexatious 
exactions. These grievances led to peti- 
tions from the men of North and of South 
Wales, who were probably encouraged by 
the Scotch King to rebel. The petitions 
were graciously received, and certain ex- 
tortions checked ; but unhappily the tidings 
of concession, and the voice of conciliation, 
did not reach South Wales sufficiently 
early to prevent the rising. It was preci- 
pitated by an affray between Sir Payne de 
Turburville, Lord of Coity Castle, and 
Governor of the Land of Glamorgan for 
the King, and Lewellyn ap Rees, com- 
monly called “ Bren,’’ or, according to the 
Iolo MS. “Hagr,’’ the rough or fierce. 
Lewellyn and his sons, who, if not de- 
scendants of Ivor, were yet men of princely 
extraction, so aroused the ardour of their 
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countrymen that they are said to have 
been at the head of ten thousand soldiers. 
They ravaged the castles of the vale, drove 
the cattle to the mountains, hid their valu- 
ables in caverns, probably those on the 
banks of the Ogmore, and prepared in 
every way for strenuous resistance. After 
several skirmishes, they were worsted by 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Lord of Brecon, the King’s brother-in- 
law, by Sir William Montacute, the Mor- 
timers, and others of the most distin- 
guished soldiers of the age sent against 
them. Under these circumstances Le- 
wellyn, as prime mover of the war, gal- 
lantly came forward and surrendered him- 
self, “stipulating for the pardon of his 
followers,’’ says the monk, and accord- 
ingly we find their forfeited lands and pos- 
sessions restored to eighteen of his princi- 
pal adherents, the Vaughans, Madocs, Le- 
wellyns, Gethins, Trahernes, and others, 
From an order made relative to an arrear 
of their allowance, we ascertain that Le- 
wellyn and his two sons, Evan and Grif- 
fith, were detained as prisoners in the 
Tower of London from the 27th day of 
July 1316, to June 1317. Other sources 
of information throw light on Lewellyn’s 
fate. It was a main charge against the 
Despensers when they were banished by 
the confederacy of the barons in 1321 that 
* after the King,’’ persuaded probably by 
the Earl of Hereford and the Lord Morti- 
mer of Wigmore, (the nephew,) “ had par- 
doned Lewellyn, the Despensers, taking 
to themselves royal power,’’ had him, at 
Cardiff, drawn, headed, and quartered, to 
“the discredit of the King and the said 
nobleman, yea, and contrary to the laws 
and dignity of the imperial crown.’’ The 
punishment of this breach of faith was 
signal, Sir William Fleming, who had 
held Lantrissaint Castle against Lewellyn, 
and probably as sheriff had superintended 
his execution for the Despensers, siding 
against them in 1322, was taken after the 
bloody contest at Boroughbridge, and him- 
self executed at Cardiff as a traitor ; whilst 
by a still more striking retribution the un- 
happy Edward II. and his favourite, four 
years later, after a hasty retreat through 
Glamorgan, from whose shores they could 
not fly, although they visited successively 
Cardiff and Caerphilly, and Margam and 
Neath, were both intercepted or betrayed. 
Despenser was forthwith hung at Here- 
ford, with the words of the 52nd Psalm 
embroidered on his surcoat, ‘ Why boastest 
thou thyself thou tyrant that thou canst 
do mischief ?’’ &c. and a doom far more 
ignominious than that of Lewellyn Bren 
awaited the deposed monarch Edward II. 
at Berkeley Castle. 

Dr. Petrie then exhibited a drawing of 
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Merthyr Mawr Stone. Mr. Graves an 
Dr. Todd agreed with him that the inscrip- 
tion on this stone was similar in character 
to the inscriptions found on stones in Ire- 
land, but that it was of an earlier date. 
Those stones seemed to bear the names of 
patron saints of districts, or of the kings 
or chiefs. He felt that those ancient re- 
mains were of great importance, and he 
begged to impress upon the gentlemen of 
Wales the necessity of taking more care of 
them. The gentry of Wales ought to be 
proud of their ancient remains. They had 
also such a beautiful country, one that 
combined all the wild beauties of romance 
and poetry with the richness of English 
scenery. Dr. Petrie, after some further 
remarks, said he had seen that day a stone- 
cutter at Lantwit Major in the very act of 
cutting up an ancient monument of the 
place. It was a most distressing thing. 
By his contract that man was allowed to 
use all the stones for the repairs of the 
church, and what he did not use he might 
carry away. With regard to Welsh anti- 
quities in general, Dr. Petrie observed 
that casts should be taken of all the an- 
cient stones bearing inscriptions; and if 
duplicate casts were made they might be 
sent to Dublin or elsewhere to be read by 
persons who were versed in such matters. 
The antiquaries of Dublin would pay for 
such casts. 

The next year’s meeting was appointed 
to be held at Dolgelly, in North Wales. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL MEETING AT 
THETFORD. 

The Bury and West Suffolk Archzolo- 
gical Society having resolved to make an 
excursion to Thetford, invited the Nor- 
folk.and Norwich Society to join them, 
and the invitation having been accepted, 
the meeting (which was postponed on ac- 
count of the death of the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, the President of the Norwich 
Society), took place on Thursday the 27th 
Sept. The meeting commenced by the 
exhibition of a museum collected at the 
Town Hall. A fine series of rubbings 
from ecclesiastical brasses was hung 
around the room; beneath which were 
ranged a highly finished series of draw- 
ings, by the Rev. J. Bulwer, of church- 
screens at Gately, Trimmingham, Ayl- 
sham, Hunstanton, Cawston, Marsham, 
Breccles, Saxthorpe, and Thwaite ; also 
mural paintings from Swannington and 
Cawston. The achievement of the Sene- 
schal Baron, tempore Richard II. en- 
graved in Betham’s Baronetage, 4to. 1801, 
was exhibited by Lady Buxton; and large 
drawings in outline of tapestry in the pos- 
session of John Adey Repton, esq. Nu- 
merous smaller objects of antiquity were 
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arranged in glass cases, including a Bronze 

Lamp found in one of the tumuli at 
Rougham, by P. Bennet, esq. ; Mr. S. W. 
Stevenson’s Ivory Casket (see our Sept. 
Magazine, p. 296) ; an alabaster Tablet, 
representing the martyrdom of St. John, 
temp. Hen. IV.; a number of Gold Coins 
and Seals, Bronze Fibulas, antique Gold 
Repeater, Silver Tabitier, figure of Christ 
in Ivory, the work of an Italian artist, 
Roman Coin and Urns found on the Shad- 
well Estates, &c., by Lady Buxton ; 
Egyptian Antiquities, by the Rev. H. 
Hasted ; Ornaments from Thebes, by Mr. 
Deck, of Cambridge; an Osculatory of 
the 15th century, by the Rev. S. Titlow, 
Norwich; Shields carried by the Speech-boy 
at the Norwich Guild, by the Rev. Richard 
Hart; a brass Pix and Cameo of Eliza- 
beth, by Mr. Henry Farrer; an antique 
Dial of brass, found at Fulmodestone, 
with the arms of Wolsey engraved upon 
it, by the Rev. Lee Warner; a Wassall 
Bowl, by W. H. Heane, esq. ; specimens 
of Roman glass vessels, by Sir T. G. Cul- 
lum ; leaden tokens of St. Edmund, by 
S. Tymms, esq.; gold breastplate, gold 
box, and necklace of amber, discovered at 
Little Cressingham, by Thomas Barton, 
esq.; a large collection of ancient Rings 
and Seals, by Mr. R. Fitch; and a Chain 
of Iron, believed to have been used to 
confine martyrs at the stake, found at 
Diss, by Mr. Goddard Johnson, &c. A 
number of Drawings were exhibited, some 
by Thomas Martin, the historian of 
Thetford ; Norwich Castle, by Buck ; and 
many by Cotman, and others. 

Earl Jermyn, in a few words, moved that 
the Mayor of Thetford, W. W. Wicks, esq. 
should take the Chair. A preliminary ad- 
dress was then delivered by W. B. Donne, 
esq. who, after alluding to the early history 
of Thetford, as the original metropolis of 
East Anglia, remarked that ‘he was dis- 
posed to think that no very considerable 
population of the Celtic race at any time 
occupied this eastern corner of England, 
for the Iceni soon yielded to the Teutonic 
races from Germany. It is well known 
that the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk 
formed part of the dittus Saxonicum, the 
Saxon shore, which extended from Bran- 
codunum or Brancaster in Norfolk to Ply- 
mouth. ‘Nor was the coast line of these 
eastern counties at all similar to its pre- 
sent outlines and bearings. It was deeply 
indented by large estuaries, and was within 
a few hours of the restless tribes that were 
accustomed to brave the German ocean. 
He believed the commencement of the 
greatness of Thetford was its occupation 
by the Roman, who, wherever he went, 
planted a uniformity of law, and tended 
to make England what she is.’’ 
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The company then commenced a per- 
ambulation of the antient town, repairing 
first to the Castle Hill (a view of which 
was given in our Magazine for July 1848). 
Here they were addressed by the Rev. 
James Bulwer, with some observations 
on its history, in the course of which 
he said, ‘‘ A question had been asked 
whether the hill had been thrown up, 
or if shaped to its present form from 
its natural proportions. An answer to 
that question he would leave to those 
who had heard him, as from examina- 
tion they were as capable of judging as 
himself. He had received a letter from 
Mr. Adey Repton, in which it was sug- 
gested that the works had borne walls 
of stone. Mr. Repton was no mean au- 
thority, but in this particular he thought 
Mr. Repton mistaken, and probably the 
error arose from the remains of clunch 
being found, which entered into the com- 
position of the hill. No doubt but the 
area had been inclosed by a wall of ma- 
sonry, as a document existed in Thetford 
which spoke of a wall being removed in 
1772, and since the trees were planted 
there had been no change in the hill.’’ 

The next object visited was ‘‘ The 
Place,’’ a mansion formed by Sir Richard 
Fulmerstone, temp. Eliz. from the build- 
ings of a nunnery: its history was de- 
tailed by Mr. Samuel Tymms. From 
thence the company proceeded to Sir 
Richard Fulmerstone’s school, and the 
adjoining remains of the church of the 
Canons of the Holy Sepulchre; after which 
they were conveyed across the river to the 
site of the Priory church, the few remain- 
ing ruins of which are in the garden of 
T. Featherstone, esq. The chief feature 
is a fragment of the chancel arch, which, 
by the grace of its proportions and the 
elegance of its Norman capitals, discloses 
that the building was one of great beauty. 
An attempt was made in the days of 
‘Honest Tom Martin,’’ the historian of 
Thetford, to give the ichnograph of Thet- 
ford Priory, but with little success. It 
was reserved for the present meeting, and 
the indefatigable efforts of Mr. H. Harrod 
and Mr. Tymms, secretaries of the two 
associations, to make known the extent 
and various parts of the building. The 
foundations of the nave, choir, tran- 
septs, and Lady chapel have been satis- 
factorily disclosed, and the cloisters, the 
refectory, and other buildings set apart 
for the accommodation of the monks, are 
equally distinct. The steps to the high 
altar, worn by devotees, the spiral stair to 
thevestiary, the foundation of the stoneseats 
of the refectory, have also been uncovered. 
At the west end of the ruins was hung a 
large perfected plan of the priory, as dis- 
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closed by the excavations, together with 
plans of Castle Acre Priory and Norwich 
Cathedral, and with illustrative drawings 
furnished by John Britton, esq. F.S.A. 
Mr. Donne here read a paper from Pro- 
fessor Corrie, of Catherine-hall, Cam- 
bridge, and chaplain to the bishop of the 
diocese, on the ecclesiastical history of 
Thetford. He remarked that the letters 
of Herbert de Losinga, the first Bishop of 
Norwich, which were printed in 1845, fur- 
nish some particulars of the consecration 
of the priory church, and also shew that 
the same prelate placed the school under 
the tuition of a deacon named Bund. A 
historical account of the priory church 
was also read by Mr. Harrod, which was 
concluded with the following description 
of the .edifice, derived chiefly from the 
recent excavations. ‘‘ At the west end 
arose two lofty towers, flanking the great 
western doors. These, with the exca- 
vated portions of the nave, were all of 
the period of the foundation, with the 
exception of a few fragments in the win- 
dows. Proceeding up the nave, the frag- 
ments of the rood-screen were reached. 
A small chapel on the north, judging from 
the work of Martin, was the place of sepul- 
ture of one of the Brotherton family. 
Entering the choir by the door of the 
screen, four immense piers of the central 
tower were to be seen, with the transepts, 
having small chapels with apses. From 
the northern transept was to be seen the 
ruins of the sacristy. Leaving this, and 
again entering the choir, they came upon 
the third arch from the central tower to 
the arch of the chancel, one side of which 
stood erect upwards of 60 feet. Here the 
Norman work ended, the east end bein 
of the early Decorated period. He had 
supposed the first building ended with an 
apse, similar to Norwich cathedral, and 
his conjectures had been rendered into 
certainty by a careful inspection of the 
point of junction with the main building. 
Between the choir and Lady chapel were 
the bases of a large arch. The space be- 
neath it had been filled with monuments 
of the Howards and Mowbrays—one of 
them, undoubtedly, John Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, buried in 1461. Mr. Harrod 
then pointed out the cloister, where several 
shafts had been preserved. At about 56 
feet from the nave, on the east, stood the 
entrance to the Chapter House, every 
vestige of which was now gone, except the 
extremely curious moulding, of which he 
had seen but one example, in the cloisters 
of Peterborough cathedral. The remains 
of a portion of a Norman arcade and a 
seat were still evident in the Chapter 
House. The refectory and the walls of 
the garden were also evident, and also the 
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Prior’s apartments. The relative propor- 
tions of Castle Acre and Thetford Priories 
were as follows:—Castle Acre, length 
226 feet, of nave 90, choir and Lady 
chapel 136, breadth of nave 59, transepts 
99. Thetford—length 248, of nave 125, 
choir 125. 

The proceedings of the day were brought 
to a close with adinner at the Bell inn, at 
which some excellent speeches were made 
by Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Donne, the 
Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, and other gentlemen 
present. 





MEETING OF THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT SALISBURY. 


(Continued from p. 407.) 


On SaturpAy THE 28TH OF JULY 
the proceedings commenced with a meet- 
of the Section of Architecture, at 
which the President, Sir Stephen Glynne, 
Bart. presided. A valuable memoir on 
the Churches of Sherborne and Wimborne 
Minster was communicated by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, illustrated by numerous beau- 
tiful sketches by the author, and several 
drawings by Mr. Philip Delamotte. 

A notice of the Custumal of Bleadon 
Manor, in the thirteenth century, was con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward Smirke. It com- 
prised a mass of curious information on 
agricultural matters and local usages at 
the period, extracted from a MS. in the 
muniment room of the Dean and Chapter 
of Winchester. 

Mr. Markland made an announcement 
of the proposed Illustration of the Tombs 
and curious early sculptures in Iona and 
the Western Islands of Scotland, of which 
only a few striking examples had been 
published by Pennant, and a complete 
series is now in preparation by Mr. John 
Graham, of Clapham Common, Surrey. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
Cathedral, where the Rev. C. Boutell de- 
livered a very instructive address in ex- 
planation of the costume, armour, and 
sculpture displayed by the Monumental 
Effigies and Brasses there preserved. 

In the afternoon the General Meeting 
was held, instead of the last day, in order 
that it might not interfere with the pro- 
posed excursion to Silbury Hill. The 
reports of the Treasurer and Auditors were 
read, and the customary votes of thanks 
were passed. It was announced that the 
Institute had received an accession of 
nearly two hundred members since the 
last year’s meeting at Lincoln; and it was 
determined that the Annual Meeting of 
1850 should be held at Oxford, with the 
Marquess of Northampton as President. 

At an evening meeting the Rev. Dr. In- 
—— some remarks on the Roman 
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road from Sarum to Winchester, on the 
barrows of the downs, a pretorian villa 
near Ringwood, and other cognate sub- 
jects. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. read a paper 
on Market Crosses, particularly those at 
Salisbury, Malmesbury, and Chichester. 
Contemporary documents first make men- 
tion of across in Salisbury in 1360. In 
1789 a paper was published showing that 
about 1375, or 1378, the bishop of the 
diocese imposed a penance on the then 
Earl of Salisbury, whom he compelled to 
erect a cross, on which the history of his 
fault should be inscribed, and to which 
he should resort to make a weekly ac- 
knowledgment thereof. But as the pre- 
sent cross exhibits no traces of any sculp- 
ture referring to such penance, and as 
mention was made in 1412 of a spot where 
the old Poultry-cross formerly stood, it 
is fair to presume that the present cross 
is of a later date. A minute architectural 
description of the cross was then given ; 
and a similar description of Malmesbury 
Cross, which Mr. Britton supposed to 
have been built about the latter end of 
the fifteenth century, as Leland mentions 
it in his time, as having been erected 
within the memory of man. To Chiches- 
ter Cross he assigned a like date, and 
gave a similarly minute detail of its archi- 
tectural beauties. 

Some highly interesting notices of pri- 
meval stone monuments in the north of 
Holland were communicated by a distin- 
guished Dutch archeologist, Mr. Van 
Lennep; and the importance of these re- 
mains, as compared with Stonehenge, and 
various early British remains in Wiltshire 
and the neighbouring counties, were illus- 
trated by many interesting particulars sup- 
plied by Mr. Winter Jones. A memoir 
was received, comprising some exceedingly 
curious details relative to an interment 
discovered on the estates of Lord Stanley, 
of Alderley, near Holyhead, of which par- 
ticulars were communicated by the Hon. 
William O. Stanley ; and the urns disco- 
vered were exhibited in the museum, 
where they had attracted much notice, on 
account of their value for comparison 
with examples found in Wiltshire. Mr. 
Hawkins contributed a paper on the 
ancient Mint of Sarum; Mr. John Gough 
Nichols memorials of the Earls of Salis- 
bury ; Mr. H. Moody an analysis of the 
Wiltshire Domesday Book ; and Mr. Cun- 
nington a memoir on the geology of Stone- 
henge: these communications, though not 
read for want of time, will be included in 
the volume of the proceedings of this 
meeting, intended to be published by sub- 
scription (price 15s.) 

On Monpay tHe 30TH or JuLy a 
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party of more than fifty visited Stourhead, 
where they were entertained with great 
hospitality by Sir Hugh C. Hoare, Bart. ; 
and on TuESDAY THE Ist oF AUGUST 
the final excursion was made to Silbury 
Hill and Avebury. 

Upon reaching the enormous mound or 
tumulus (if such it be) of Silbury Hill, 
the party found the tunnel had been 
carried to the very centre of the mound, 
but that the excavators had failed to dis- 
cover any cist or other evidence of in- 
terment. The centre was clearly indicated 
by several layers of earth placed in a dome- 
shaped form on the surface of the natural 
soil. These are the rudiments of the gi- 
gantic hill above. The tunnel was com- 
menced wholly in the natural ground 
forming the base of the hill; but, the Com- 
mittee having expressed a wish that the 
surface of the natural ground on which 
the hill is constructed should be examined, 
as affording a chance of finding something 
of interest in its course to the centre, the 
engineer altered the cutting rather up- 
wards, till it reached the artificial part of 
the hill; and afterwards it was continued 
throughout so as to include a portion of 
the artificial work ; but by far the greater 
part of the gallery is in the natural soil. 
The walls of the tunnel present several 
features deserving particular notice. The 
floor is cut in the solid chalk rock, which 
evidently had never been disturbed; this 
extends a few feet up each side or wall, 
till it reaches a rubbly brown substance, 
exactly siicilar to the arable fields around 
the hill. Over this is a quantity of vege- 
table mould formed by decayed roots of 
grass ; the latter, having been buried when 
in a growing state, is distinctly marked by 
a dark streak of earth. This mould, which 
perhaps occupied a space of twelve or 
eighteen inches, is now compressed into a 
small compass by a superincumbent weight 
equal to six tons to the square foot. 
Closely connected with this and strongly 
contrasted with it, is the rubbly chalk of 
the artificial part of the hill. These 
features are traceable to within thirty or 
forty feet of the centre. Here the natural 
surface and dark streak before mentioned 
are still distinguishable as in other parts 
of the cutting, but, instead of the rubbly 
chalk lying on it, there is a quantity of 
turf, as if large sods had been placed there 
irregularly. This has also been much 
compressed, but is not so dense as the 
natural turf below. In this, many fine 
specimens of moss are found, still retain- 
ing their original texture and colour, and 
the small shells entangled in the moss are 
as perfect as when they were covered up 
two or three thousand years ago. It is 
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88 yards to the centre, but the opening 
of the tunnel being in the slope of the 
hill and not at the base, this distance 
does not show the semi-diameter of the 
base. The circumference of the hill on a 
level with the meadow in which it stands 
is 1550 feet. Pending these excavations, 
a barrow was opened in the neighbour- 
hood of Avebury, under the directions of 
the Dean of Hereford, when the burnt 
bones of a child, some fragments of the 
cloth in which they had been wrapped, a 
bone pin, and the bones of a dog or stag, 
were exhumed. The party then visited 
the temple of Avebury, and the parish 
church which it incloses, and finally re- 
paired for refreshment to the old Beck- 
hampton Inn, from which they finally dis- 
persed. 

It remains for us to give some account 
of the temporary museum which was ar- 
ranged in the King’s House in the Close, 
and which, it was generally observed, sur- 
passed all previous collections, formed 
during the meetings of the Institute in 
other counties ; not only in early British 
remains, of which a large display might 
well be anticipated in a district so rich in 
tumuli, camps, and remains of primeval 
occupation, but likewise in works of art 
of a high class and very instructive cha- 
racter. Of the former class of antiquities, 
—the vestiges of the Celtic tribes or the 
Belgic settlers in Wiltshire, a rich collec- 
tion was exhibited from the stores of the 
Rev. Edward Duke, Mr. Hayward, Mr. 
Cunnington, and other Wiltshire antiqua- 
ries. ‘The scattered traces of warlike or 
domestic customs during the most cbscure 
part of English history were here classed 
in a very instructive manner: the primi- 
tive age of stone, with its rade weapons or 
implements of flint or bone, by the side of 
which were placed rare and very curious 
examples from America, was properly dis- 
tinguished from the succeeding period, 
when the working in bronze was practised 
with much skill; and this again was fol- 
lowed by the prevalent use of iron, ina 
more advanced stage of civilization. The 
deficiency, so frequent a cause of com- 
plaint, of an adequate series of British an- 
tiquities in the national collection, renders 
such a museum as was formed in Salis- 
bury by the efforts of the Institute, an 
object not merely of gratification to the 
curious visitor, but replete with valuable 
information to the student, who seeks in 
vain for similar advantages in the British 
Museum. The comparison of objects 
from more remote parts of England with 
those of this county, was especially inter- 
esting: with British or Anglo-Roman an- 
tiquities from Awe-bury, or the surpris- 
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ing works surrounding Silbury and De- 
vizes, were here to be examined specimens 
from’ Cornwall, sent by the Duke of 
Northumberland, unique ornaments from 
Scotland, contributed by Mr. Dundas and 
Mr. Talbot, a profusion of examples from 
Norfolk and the eastern counties, sent 
from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
from Mr. Neville’s valuable museum at 
Audley End, from the collections of Mr. 
Fitch, Mr. Hailstone, Mr. Whincopp, of 
Woodbridge, Mr. Harwood, and other 
well-known archeologists. In one part of 
the picturesque old saloon of the King’s 
House, might be seen an unrivalled series 
of examples of the art of enamelling, from 
the Roman and Anglo-Saxon age to the 
choicest productions of Limoges, in the 
times of Francis I. Here the contribu- 
tions of the Hon. Robert Curzon, rich in 
works from the Levant, and rare sacred 
ornaments from the monasteries of Greece, 
were unrivalled: some enamels of the 
choicest description were brought by Mr. 
Farrer, whose specimens of ivory carving, 
with other works of art of a most valuable 
description, attracted much notice. His 
beautiful Manual of Prayers, encased in 
gold, enamelled as it is believed, by George 
Heriot, as a new year’s gift, long worn by 
Queen Elizabeth, appended to her girdle, 
is a relic well worthy to be preserved in 
the cabinet of Her Gracious Majesty. 
Mr. Curzon displayed also some _pre- 
cious rarities from Egypt and the East. 
The Marquess of Northampton produced 
many choice specimens of antique glass 
and antique Roman art, the fruits of re- 
searches conducted by him in Italy. Nu- 
merous paintings of great interest, works 
of Holbein, Cranach, and various masters 
of the Italian and German schools, graced 
the walls of the chamber. Here were also 
rich embroideries and arras hangings, 
adding very much to the picturesque ef- 
fect of the ensemble; drawings of great 
beauty by Mr. Henry Shaw, views of the 
Wiltshire churches and architectural re- 
mains by Mr. John Britton and Mr. Owen 
Carter ; a splendid collection of drawings 
of Italian monuments, sent by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury; numerous illuminated ma- 
nuscripts, among which was one of the 
most precious specimens of English art 
extant, the Life of St. Cuthbert, from the 
library of Sir W. Lawson, Bart. The 
Hon. Board of Ordnance contributed se- 
veral specimens of armour, especially a 
remarkable tilting helm, lately purchased 
at Stowe for the Tower armory. The 
Marquess of Ailesbury sent for the grati- 
fication of the Society the precious relics 


preserved at Tottenham Park, the sword 
once wielded by the Bruce, by Wallace, 
and by Hotspur; with the invaluable relic of 
feudal usages, traditionally associated with 
the rangership of Savernake Forest, the 
Bruce horn, richly mounted in enamelled 
silver. With these relics, replete with 
historical interest, we noticed one of more 
simple aspect, the pen-case of stamped 
leather, which hung at the girdle of Henry 
VII., an undoubted memento of that so- 
vereign, preserved in Mr. Curzon’s Mu- 
seum, at Parham: also the betrothal ring 
of Darnley, a relic of the ill-fated Mary of 
Scotland, of most touching interest ; it 
was found at Fotheringhay, and bears the 
united initials, bound by a true-love knot, 
with the arms and name of “ Henri L. 
Darnley, 1565,” the date of his alliance 
with the Queen of Scots. Another royal 
relic of the same age was regarded with 
much curiosity, a lock of hair, of bright 
auburn colour, presented by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Sir Philip Sidney, by her own fair 
hand, in 1573. It was preserved in a 
copy of the Arcadia, preserved in the li- 
brary at Wilton House, and was at length 
brought to light by a fortunate accident ; 
a copy of verses by Sidney being found 
with the hair. The rhymes evince his 
loyal attachment to his royal mistress, 
rather than his poetical fervour. This 
highly curious object was produced by the 
Right Hon. President of the Institute, as 
one of the choicest relics preserved at 
Wilton. The graceful effect of the ar- 
rangement of the museum was greatly en- 
hanced by the display of a very rich col- 
lection of Chinese embroideries and cos- 
tume, most kindly entrusted for exhibi- 
tion by the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert. 
They comprised a unique assemblage of 
the attire of a mandarin of highest class 


-and his lady, and had been brought from 


China by Admiral Hardwick. Several 
embroideries of a more archeological cha- 
racter, but less attractive in richness of 
colour, excited the curiosity of the vi- 
sitors, especially some remarkable speci- 
mens of early needlework from Compton 
Verney, sent by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. The remarkable collections of 
ancient watches, brought by Octavius 
Morgan, esq. M.P., and Sir Charles Fel- 
lowes, attracted universal interest. The 
rapidity with which this rare assemblage 
of varied remains of the olden time was 
brought together rendered the preparation 
of a printed catalogue impracticable, but 
one will be given, with illustrations, in 
the volume of Transactions of the Meeting. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The National Assembly has re-assem- 
bled. M. de Tocqueville read a project of 
law demanding 140,000 francs as a supple- 
mentary credit to defray the expenses in- 
curred by sending the expedition to Rome. 
This sum would enable the government to 
liquidate the charges made on it down to 
the 3lst of December, as far as could be 
foreseen ; for the ministers did not antici- 
pate the period when the French troops 
would be withdrawn from Rome, although 
they hoped, from the present state of the 
negociations, that the occupation of that 
city would be speedily terminated. The 
Minister of War then demanded a sup- 
plementary credit for 6,607,900f., and the 
Minister of Marine 1,945,200. All these 
demands were referred to one committee. 
The Government highly approve of the 
conduct exhibited by their ambassador at 
Constantinople, and are determined to act 
most cordially with England in resisting 
the unjust and tyrannical claims made by 
Russia upon the Porte. On the Bill re- 
lating to the jointure of the Duchess of 
Orleans the Assembly divided on the first 
article, which authorises the payment of 
the jointure, when the majority in its fa- 
vour was 239, the numbers being 423 to 
184. M. Mauguin’s amendment to have 
the jointure paid out of the private for- 
tunes of Louis Phillippe was then rejected 
without a division, and the Bill was adopted 
in its ensemble by a majority of 246. 


ITALY. 


On the 20th Sept. the Pope issued his 
long-expected proclamation to his sub- 
jects, together with another paper from 
the three Cardinals relative to the am- 
nesty. His Holiness, professing to have 
the true and permanent prosperity of the 
Romans at heart, decrees,—a council of 
state, which shall give its advice on bills 
before they are submitted to the sovereign 
sanction; a state committee for the 
finances; provincial councils confirmed; 
the municipalities to receive an extension 
of the franchise; reforms and ameliora- 
tions in the civil, criminal, and adminis- 
trative legislation; and, finally, an am- 
nesty is accorded. These concessions 
were considered by the people of Rome to 
be so niggardly, that the greatest discon- 
tent was manifested as soon as they be- 


came generally known. The proclamations 
were torn down from the walls, and the 
populace vented forth their denunciations 
in the strongest terms of ridicule and 
disgust. 


HUNGARY. 


The capitulation of Comorn having 
been effected, the Imperial troops took 
possession of the fortress on the 2d Octo- 
ber. The following are the chief points 
in the conditions of surrender :—1l. The 
soldiers of the garrison are deprived of 
their arms, but receive permission to de- 
part freely ; the officers being allowed to 
retain their swords. Those officers who 
once belonged to the Austrian army will 
be provided with passports for a foreign 
country, or, if they desire it, no obstacles 
will be raised to their return home. This 
does not include those who volunteer 
their services. The privates in the Impe- 
rial regiments are amnestied. 2, Passports 
will be given to those who apply for them 
within thirty days. 3. The officers will 
receive pay for a month, and the men for 
ten days, the money to be paid in Aus- 
trian bank-notes, according to the usages 
of war. 4: An equivalent to the amount 
of 500,000 florins will be substituted for 
the military assignats which were used by 
the garrison to meet their different engage- 
ments. 5. Provision will be made for the 
crippled and wounded soldiers lying in 
the Comorn hospitals. 6. Moveable and 
immoveable property appertaining to pri- 
vate individuals to be kept. There are 
three other articles of minorimport. The 
capitulation was signed by Haynau and a 
number of Hungarian officers. Some of 
the Hungarian insurgents who have taken 
refuge in Turkey have embraced the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. The English Consul 
at Belgrade has published a list of Magyars 
who recently adopted Islamism at Widdin. 
It includes a large number of notables, 
Deputies, Commissioners, &c. The fear 
of being delivered up to Austria induced 
this change of creed. Count Casimir 
Batthyany and his wife are among the 
fugitives now at Widdin, and are said to 
be in high favour with the Pasha, who 
daily rides out with them. The cruelties 
practised on the Hungarian Generals, &c. 
by the Austrians are truly infamous. 
General Haynau arrived at Ruseberg, 
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and enraged, apparently, at the escape of 
Bem and Guyon, verted his fury on those 
who had treated them with kindness and 
courtesy. He actually ordered the lady 
of the house to be flogged, and she was 
‘ afterwards dragged barefoot by his soldiers 
as far as Hatseg. Her unfortunate hus- 
hand, maddened by this outrage, blew out 
his own brains with a pistol. Their son, 
aged 18, was forced into the Austrian 
ranks. At Arad, eight Hungarian chiefs 
have been hanged and four shot, and many 
other persons, including several priests, 
have been executed. In the list of per- 
sons condemned was Count Ludwig Bat- 
thyany, the ex-Premier of Hungary ; the 
order originally issued was that he should 
be hanged on the 6th Oct. This, how- 
ever, was not carried out, for the Count 
attempted to commit suicide on the morn- 
ing of that day, by stabbing himself in the 
neck with a small dagger, and hanging 
being deemed impracticable, he was or- 
dered to be shot on the evening of that 
day, which decree was duly complied with. 
Notwithstanding his exhaustion from loss 
of bleod, he walked to the place of execu- 
tion with calmness and resignation, not 
once shrinking from the fate which awaited 
him. After he had passed a few seconds 
in prayer, and his eyes had been bound 
with a handkerchief, a signal was given 
with the drum, three riflemen advanced 
close up to him, fired, and the unfortunate 
mau fell dead without either groan or 
struggle. In addition, the late Minister 
Csanyi and Baron Clessenak have been 
hanged at Pesth. The whole of the pro- 
perty of the sufferers falls to the crown. 
The state of feeling in Hungary in conse- 
quence of these unexpected acts of venge- 
ance is described as one of gloomy des- 
pondency. Even in Vienna the news of 
these events have produced an universal 
sentiment of regret. The subscriptions 
to a new Austrian loan have exceeded the 
amount (60,000,000 to 72,000,000 florins) 
fixed by the Minister of Finance. On the 
closing on the 4th they amounted to 
62,000,000 florins, without counting those 
made abroad, which are calculated at 
about 30,000,000 florins ; Amsterdam 
alone has subscribed from 10,000,000 
florins to 15,000,000 florins. The amounts 
taken by the houses of Rothschild and 
Sinna are stated to be 5,000,000 florins 
each. In consequence, however, of the 
over-speculation of the Austrian brokers, 
the stock has since fallen to 4 discount, 
and it is probable that it may yet become 
more depreciated. 


TURKEY. 
Guided by the advice of the ambassadors 


Foreign News. 


[ Nov. 


of France and England, and strengthened 
by the promises of armed assistance from 
the two powers in the event of a war with 
Russia, the Sultan has communicated to 
the diplomatist charged with that special 
mission his determination not to give up 
the Hungarian refugees at the insolent 
demand of the Czar, whose representative 
plainly intimated his royal master’s in- 
tention of causing them to be hung. Di- 
plomatic relations have been consequently 
suspended between Russia and the Porte. 
Nor does the Turkish Government appear 
to be wanting in the “sinews of war.’’ 
The last despatches state that Russia will 
not insist on the extradition of the refugees, 


. unless other powers attempt intimidation. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The Circassian fortress of Achulga, the 
residence of Schamyl, after a desperate 
and protracted resistance, has at length 
fallen. On the 29th of August the assault 
was renewed, after three days’ useless ne- 
gociation, every inch of ground being 
fiercely contested by the besieged, who 
fought with obstinate bravery. The de- 
fences were covered with heaps of dead 
bodies. The loss of the Circassians was 
estimated by the Russians at 1,000 men 
killed, exclusive of those wounded, and 
900 made prisoners. Schamyl was not to 
be found; he had contrived to escape with 
one of his sons and one of his mistresses. 
Another ot his sons and his lawful wife 
were slain, and a third son was taken pri- 
soner. Schamyl himself was wounded in 
the arm by a musket-ball. The siege of 
Achulga, thus successfully terminated, had 
lasted eleven months, during which period 
the Russians lost 22 officers and 422 men, 
exclusive of those wounded. 


CANADA. 


A desperate rencontre has taken place 
between the Tory and Reform parties in 
Bytown, near Montreal. The Reformers 
called a public meeting for the purpose of 
adopting a congratulatory address to his 
Excellency the Governor General. The 
Tories went to the meeting in full force, 
and finally succeeded in completely break- 
ing it up, and forcing the president to 
vacate the chair. Both parties were armed, 
and in the course of the fight seven or 
eight persons were severely wounded, two 
of them so badly that they are not expected 
to survive. The Tories having taken pos- 
session of the room, passed a resolution 
condemning Lord Elgin and the ministry, 
which gave a renewed impetus to the dis- 
turbance. The military were called out, 


and after considerable difficulty succeeded 
in restoring order. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Queen left Balmoral early on 
Thursday, the 27th Sept. and posted to 
Cupar Angus, where a special train was 
waiting to convey her, by the Scotish 
Central Railway, to Edinburgh. She was 
there received by the Lord Provost, and 
the Earl of Morton, General Riddell, 
Sir James Forrest, and Mr. Learmonth 
were presented to her; but without alight- 
ing she proceeded to sleep at Howick, the 
seat of Earl Grey. The next day she 
continued her journey, receiving by the 
way the congratulations of the corpora- 
tions of Newcastle, Darlington, and York, 
and rested for the night at the Midland 
Hotel, at Derby. On Saturday she passed 
through Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
was greeted by the corporations of Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester, and joined the 
South-Western Railway at Basingstoke at 
a quarter past three. She arrived safely 
at Osborne House before six o’clock. We 
are informed that a medal is being struck 
in honour of Her Majesty’s passing through 
Newcastle. On the obverse is a view of 
the two bridges, on the High Level one of 
which she received the respective ad- 
dresses of the corporations of Newcastle 
and Gateshead; and on the reverse are 
the names of their Mayors and the date 
of the Queen’s passing. Another medal 
lately struck commemorates the building 
of the High Level bridge, stating its 
height, &c. and the names of the builders. 





The Cholera.—This disorder may now 
be said to have nearly ceased in London. 
In the week ending Oct. 20th the number 
of deaths registered is 1,028 from all 
causes. The weekly average of five pre- 
vious autumns, corrected for increase of 
population, is 1,162; the decrease on the 
average, as shewn by the present return, 
amounts, therefore, to 134 deaths. This 
reduction in the mortality is greatest in 
the districts on the south side of the river ; 
for the deaths of the week in this division 
were 276, whereas the average is 324. 
The mortality from cholera now rapidly 
approaches the average, the deaths having 
fallen from 116 in the previous week to 
41 in the last. In the west districts they 
have declined from 15 to 4; in the north, 
from 7 to 1; in the central, from 10 to 6; 
in the east, from 32 to 17; and in the 
south, from 46 to 13. There were five 
deaths in the week in each of the districts 
of Shoreditch and Bethnal-green ; in all 
others the number of fatal cases of the 
epidemic was still less. The deaths from 


diarrhoea and dysentery were more nu- 
merous, and amounted to 63 ; in the pre- 
vious week they were 105. Of the 14,531 
persons who have died of cholera in Lon- 
don in 55 weeks, 6,657, or nearly one-half, 
died after less than one day’s illness (ex- 
clusive of the duration of premonitory 
diarrhoea); and of the remainder, 2,466 
sank under the disease before it had 
reached the second day. At present small 
pox and measles are much less fatal than 
usual; scarlatina was fatal in 41 cases, 
the average being 64 ; typhus in 63 cases, 
the average being 56.— Registrar General's 
Return. [This week, the cholera having 
almost disappeared, no daily return of 
deaths as regards London and its vicinity 
has been made by the Board of Health. 
In the country also the mortality from 
cholera has been and is rapidly abating. ] 

July 27. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the handsome new edifice 
named Christ church, Batlersea. 

This parish now contains a population 
of 8,000 souls, and, prior to the erection of 
this church, there was only accommodation 
for 1,800, the old Church, St. Mary’s, and 
the Chapel of Ease, St. George’s, being at 
nearly the two extremities of the parish. 
Some four years since the then Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Eden, Vicar of the parish, (now 
Lord Auckland, and Bishop of Sodor and 
Man,) convinced of the evils arising from 
the spiritual destitution of his parish, sug- 
gested the erection of an additional church. 
The Misses Champion, of Battersea-com- 
mon, gave 500/. each ; many other large 
sums were subscribed, and a total sum of 
6,0007. was realized. The vicar gave a 
portion of his glebe, situated in a central 
spot, and on this ground now stands one 
of the most handsome churches in the 
metropolitan suburbs. It is cruciform, 
in the Decorated style, with a handsome 
tower and spire at the north-west corner, 
rising 150ft. high, and the whole is built 
in Kentish rag and Bath stone. The 
architects are Messrs. Lee and Bury. 
The church contains 925 sittings, about 
a third of which will be free. The 
roof is an opened stained one; the only 
galleries are those in the transepts. The 
pulpit, reading desk, and altar rails, 
are of carved oak. The chancel is paved 
with Manton’s encaustic tiles. A stained 
glass window immediately over the altar, 
is the work of Ballantyne, of Edinburgh ; 
and another, in the chancel chapel, was 
given by Mr. Lee, the architect. The 
font of Caen stone is the presentation of 
Mr, Cazenove, and Miss Champion, who, 
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with her sister, are stated to have altogether 
subscribed 1,800/. has shown a further 
instance of her munificence in presenting 
a splendid service of communion plate. 

The Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man 
performed the communion, and an admi- 
rable sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The ceremony concluded 
with a collection of 102/. Gs. 11d. the 
Bishop of Winchester giving the sum of 
251. 

BERKSHIRE. 


Oct. 8. The extension line of the Great 
Western Railway Company to Windsor 
was this day opened. The line proceeds 
out of Slough through a cutting of a quar- 
ter of a mile in length. It then runs for 
nearly the remainder of the way, or to 
within about a quarter of a mile of Wind- 
sor, on an embankment, where a viaduct 
carries it, by a continuous curve, into the 
centre of the town. This viaduct is be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 feet long, and in the 
middle of it is a bridge of novel construc- 
tion, designed by Mr. Brunel, with a span 
over the Thames of 187 feet, so as to give, 
in conformity with the requirements of 
the Admiralty, headway enough to allow 
of vessels passing in sail. The principle 
of this bridge, known as that of the arch 
and tie, the ends of the arch being con- 
nected by strong metal ties, has been 
severely tested, and has been found to ex- 
hibit no perceptible deflexion ; its founda- 
tions are on hard gravel below the bed of 
the river. The station at Windsor abuts 
close on the High-street, and is 230 feet 
long, with an iron roof of 70 feet span. 

Oct. 25. This day, as being the 1000th 
anniversary of the birth of King Alfred, was 
celebrated in Wantage, his native town, 
as a national jubilee. Divine service was 
performed at 11 o’clock in the church, 
and was followed by a lecture delivered 
by Major Bell at the town hall on the 
history and traditions of King Alfred. 
The Rev. C. L. Richmond, from Ame- 
rica, made an eloquent speech to the 
concourse outside. After this, a pro- 
cession was made to King Alfred’s Well, 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, 
and supposed to be at the site of the 
Anglo-Saxon palace. An ox was roasted 
whole, a may-pole erected, and other 
amusements provided for the common- 
alty. At three o’clock, a dinner took 
place at the Alfred’s Head inn, Mr. C, 
Eyston, of Hendred house, occupying the 
chair. Among the company present were 
Mr. P. Pusey, M.P., Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, W. J. Evelyn, esq. M.P. for 
Surrey, the Rev. Dr. Whittingham, of 
Childrey, Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 
the author of Proverbial Philosophy, Mr. 
John Britton, F.S.A. Resolutions were 


[ Nov. 


passed to revive the old grammar-school 
of Wantage under the name of King Al- 
fred’s College, accompanied by a Me- 
chanics’ institution; and that, in aid of the 
subscription, an edition of King Alfred’s 
Works, in one volume folio, be immedi- 
ately undertaken by competent Anglo- 
Saxon scholars, to be called the Jubilee 
edition of the Works of King Alfred the 
Great. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


The chapel lately built in the hamlet of 
Freith, in the parish of Hambledon, with 
its burial-ground, has been consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. It contains 
seats for 150 persons. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A stained glass east window, in the 
Perpendicular style, with shields, &c. has 
been put up in the church of St. Andrew 
the Great, Cambridge, at a cost of 1602. 
Mr. Bolton, now of Cambridge, was the 
artist. The incumbent, the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper, intends to decorate the whole 
of the east end in accordance with the 
window. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Sept.4. The new church at Rockeliffe 
was consecrated. It is a small building 
of white stone, and in the English style 
of the fourteenth century, with a nave, 
chancel, transept, and a tower and spire. 
The roof is open, and the seats are all 
free; sittings, 150. The windows are all 
of stained glass, by Messrs. Scott, of Car- 
lisle. The design was furnished by Mr. 
J. Stewart, of Carlisle, architect. Mr. T. 
Johnson was the mason, and Mr. Black 
supplied the woodwork. The cost is ex- 
pected to be about 1,500/. mostly paid by 
Mr. G. G. Mounsey. 


DURHAM. 


The fine Norman tower of Merrington, 
the great landmark of this county, has be- 
come through lapse of years completely 
dilapidated, and steps have been taken for 
its entire and immediate reconstruction. 
The following sums are subscribed for that 
purpose: the Bishop of Durham, 1002. ; 
Sir William Eden, 100/.; Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, 200/.; and Dean of 
Durham, 50/.; and there is reason to 
believe that some portion of a church- 
rate will be applied to the same object. 
The chancel of this church has been lately 
rebuilt, but the body requires entire recon- 
struction. The mayor of Durham some 
time since offered a sum sufficient to re- 
pair the south-western doorway, a fine 
Norman example, on condition that funds 
could be procured to do the like to the 
other decayed portions. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


Sept. 29. Edwin Saunders, esq. to be Surgeon 
Dentist in Ordinary to H .R.H. Prince Albert.— 
Viscount Ebrington, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Burgoyne, K.C.B. Sir Henry De la Beche, 
F.R.S. Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. Mr. S. M. 
Peto, M.P. Lieut.-Col. Anderson, R.E. Mr. 
mes 4 Hardwick, Capt. Vetch, R.E. Mr. J. M. 
Rendel, Capt. Harness, R.E. Mr. Thomas 
Hawes, Capt. R.K. Dawson, R.E. and Mr. 
Edward Lawes, barrister-at-law, to be the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 

Oct. 2. 18th Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Coote, 
from the 69th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Lieut.- 
Col. F. W. Dillon, who exchanges.—31st Foot, 
Capt. J. C. Brooke to be Major.—73d Foot, 
brevet Major G. H. Smith to be Major.—3d 
West India Regt. brevet Major W. Shaw to be 
Major.—Unattached, brevet Major J. ‘T. Wey- 
land, from Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. F. T. Maitland, ‘Town 
Major of Portsmouth, to be Major. 

ct. 5. 5th Foot, Capt. H. F. F. Johnson to 
be Major oy purchase. 

Oct.6. The Rev. John Pilkington Norris, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Oct.12. 60th Foot, Capt. W. F. Bedford to 
be Major.—6Ist Foot, Capt. W. H. Vicars to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. T. Prior, 73d Foot, 
to be Major. 

Oct.17. William Henry Snell, Gent, to be 
Adjutant of the Artillery Company of London, 
vice Frederick William ome’ esq. resigned. 

Oct.19. John J. M‘Intosh, esq. to be Colo- 
nial Secretary and Prothonotary for the Turks 
and Caicos Islands.—William Henry M‘Coy, 
esq. to be Registrar and Secretary, Clerk of 
the Enrolments and Clerk of the Council, and 
Joseph Fadelle, esq. to be Provost Marshal, for 
the Island of Dominica.—Brevet, Majors H. 
Ward, 48th Foot, E. Vicars, Royal Engineers, 
C. R. Scott, Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. 
Dublin, F. Burdett, 17th Light Dragoons, to 
be Lieut.-Colonels.—Captains J. W. Colling- 
ton, R. Art. Hon. J. W. B. Macdonell, Aide-de- 
pers 4 to Major-Gen. H.R.H. Prince George of 
Cam ridge, Hon. St. George G. heey 4 late 
Aide-de-Camp to the Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, Lord C. G. Russell, 93d Foot, G. 
Bagot, 41st Foot, H. F. Ponsonby, Ist Grena- 
dier Guards, to be Majors. 

Oct. 22. William Fergusson, esq. F.R.S. 
Professor of Surgery in King’s College, Lon- 
don, to be Surgeon in Ordinary to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, in the room of Charles A. Key, 
esq. deceased, 4 

Oct. 23. Lord Portman, John Lucius Dam- 
pier, esq. barrister-at-law, and Dominick Daly, 
esq. to be Commissioners to inquire into and 
report upon rights or claims over the New 
Forest, co. Southampton, and Waltham Forest, 
co. Essex; and Joseph Burnley Hume, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to be Secretary and Clerk to 
the Commission. 

Oct.25. Sir Edwd. Stuart Baynes, K.C.M.G. 
(late Consul at St. Petersburg), to be Agent 
and Consul-General in Tunis ; Charles East- 
rare Michele, esq. to be Consul at St. Peters- 

urg. 

_Oct.26. North Hants Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Sir H. St. John Mildmay, Bart. to be Major. 





Nava Promotions. 
Sept. 28. Commander C. Barker to the 
Serpent ; Capt. T. Knox to the Firebrand; 
Commander 8, Carmichael to the Spiteful, 


Oct. 5. Commander T. G. Drake to the 
Conflict. 

Oct.9. Vice-Admiral A. W. Schomberg to 
be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Sir J. 
Louis, Bart. to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue; 
Capt. R. R. Wormeley to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue.—To be Retired Rear-Admirals, on 
the terms proposed Ist of Sept. 1846 :—C. Ber- 
tram, G. Hills, H. Fanshawe, I. H. Morrison, 
G. B. a C.B. Sir 'T. Mansell, K.C.H. 
T. Groube, H. Robinson, and W. Black. 

Oct. 19. Rear-Admiral B. Hodgson to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; a . O’Grad 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Capt. J. 
Harper, C.B. to be a Retired Rear-Admiral, 
on the terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846.—Com- 
mander Robert Harris to be Captain; Lieu- 
tenants S. R. Prothero, E. J. Bedford, and 
O. J. Jones, to be Commanders.—Commander 
O. J. Jones to the Ganges ; Lieut. J. B. Massie 
to command the Crocodile. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Very Rev. Dr. Samuel Hinds to be Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Rey. T. S. Townsend to be Dean of Lismore. 

Rev. J. Hutchinson to be a Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rev. G. M. Cooper to be Canon of Chichester. 

Rev. J. Ford to be Canon of Exeter. 

Rev. T. B. Powell to be Canon of Chichester. 

Ven. Archdeacon Clive to be Hon. Canon of 
St. Asaph. 

Ven. Archdeacon Clough to be Hon. Canon of 
St. Asaph. 

Hon. and Rey. J. Grey to be Hon. Canon of 
Durham. 

Rev. A. B. Lechmere to be Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. R. C. Savage to be Hon. Canon of Worc. 

Rev. W. J. Alban, Mevagissey V. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. Allott, South Kirby V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Armistead, Lorton P.C. Brigham, 
Cumberland. 

Rev. T. J. Avard, Trinity Church P.C. Hinck- 
ley, Leicester. 

Rev. W. H. Boothby, Hawkesbury V. Glouc, 

Rey. J. T. Boscawen, Lamorran R. Cornwall. 

Rey. T. Brancker, Limington R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Brickel, Little Hoole R. Preston. 

Rev. B. H. Browne, St. Peter Wolverley P.C. 
Kidderminster, Worcester. 

Rev. J. P. pe Rothersthorpe R. Northpn. 

Rev. R. G. Chalk, Wilden R. Beds. 

Rev. F. Chalmers, South Malling P.C. Sussex. 

Rey. B. 8S. Clarke, Christ Church Southport 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. Cooper, Flockton P.C, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. P. Bush, Luffenham R. Rutland. 

Rev. A. T. Edwards, St. Matthias P.C. Beth- 
nal Green, London. 

rg = Ellis, Christ Church P.C. Bradford, 

ilts. 

Rev. J. Fothergill, Bridekirk V. Cumberland. 

Rev. R. Fraser, Cheriton R. with Newington 
V. Kent. 

Rev. F. W. Giffard, Wootton V. Linc. 

Rev. G. Hadow, St. Andrew’s Chapel P.C. 
Plymouth. 

Rey. T. Harris, Swerford R. Oxfordshire. 

Rey. E. B. Hawkshaw, Brampton Abbat’s R. 
Herefordshire. 

Rey. W. Hooker, Stodmarsh P.C. Kent. 

Rey. H. P. Hope, Leigh P.C, Sherborne, Dors. 

Ven. Archdeacon Jennings, St. James’s Chapel 
P.C. St. Marylebone, London. 

Rey. H. Malim, Corhampton P.C, Hants, 
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Rev. C. H. Mainwaring, Whitmore R. Staff. 

Rev. R. Malone, Christ Church P.C. Plymouth. 

Rev. A. G. Manson, Glossop V. Derbyshire. 

Rey. T. Mason, Shapwick-cum-AshcottV. Som. 

Rev. G. Maxwell, Winterbourne Whitchurch 

. Dorset. 

Rev. C. J. Meredith, Waddington R. Linc. 

Rev. H. J. Morant, Witham Friary P.C. Som. 

Rev. L. H. Mordacque, Haslingden Whalley 
P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. N. Oxenham, Probus V. Cornwall. : 

Ven. Archdeacon Phillpotts, Kenwyn R. with 
St. Kea, Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Price, Shireshead P.C, Cockerham, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. C. Raw, Ainderby V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. N. J. Ridley, St. Thomas P.C. Wootton 
Hill, East Woodhay, Hants. 

Rev. J. B. Roberts, Shilbottle V. Northumb. 

Rey. F. Smith, Ashton Botterell V. Salop. 

Rev. G. C. Smith, Carltonin Lindrick R. Notts. 

Rev. T. Sutton, Cowling P.C. Yorkshire. 

Ven. Archdeacon Tattam, Stanton Rivers R. 
Essex. 

Rev. A. 8S. Thelwall, St. Mary’s Chapel P.C. 
Pell Street, St. George’s in the East, Lond. 

Rev. C. Wharton, Sturry V. Kent. 

Rey. J. Wilkinson, Erith V. Kent. 


< 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. T. Johnson, to Lord- Rodney. 

Rev. Dennis E. Jones, M.A. to the Stamford 
and Rutland General Infirmary. 

Rev. F. M. Knollis, to Lord Ribblesdale. 

Rev. J. Pigot, to the Earl of Wemyss and 


March. 
Rev. C. Marshall, to the Lord Mayor elect. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Thomas B. Peacock, M.D. to be Assistant 
Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Rev. J. W. Grimes, to be Master of Kings- 
bridge Grammar School, Devon. 

Rev. W. S. Newman, to be Master of Dr. 
Challoner’s Grammar School, Amersham. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 2. At Edinburgh, keds Mooteusts, a 
son.—l0. At Wenvoe castle, Glamorganshire, 
the wife of Robt. Francis Jenner, esq. a son. 
—19. At Ringmore, Tor, Devon, the wife of 
J. De Courcy Dashwood, esq. a son.——21. At 
Dyrham park, Barnet, the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, 
of twin daus.——22. At Hatherton hall, Staff. 
the wife of T. Entwisle, esq. a son.——23. At 
Littlehampton, Sussex, the Marchioness of 
Ormonde, a son.——At the residence of her 
father the Duke of Leinster, in Dublin, Lady 
Jane Repton, a dau.——24. At Stanford court, 
Worc. dy Winnington, a son.——25. At 
Tregoyd, Hay, Viscountess Hereford, a son. 
——28. At Worthing, Lady Marcus Hill, a 
son.——At Wilton crescent, the wife of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. a 
dau.——29. At Rosehill house, Tonbridge 
Wells, the wife of Sir George Baker, Bart. a 
dau.—-30. At Eltham, the wife of George 
Buchanan Wollaston, “> son. 

Lately. In London, the Right Hon. the 
Countess Ducie, a dau.——At Cheltenham, the 
wife of Robert Warren Carbonell, esq. a son. 
— At Edinburgh, the wife of the Hon. Francis 
Charteris, a dau.— At Bryngwyn rectory, 
Monmouthshire, the wife of Archdeacon 
Crawley, a dau. . 

Oct. 3. At Fairlawn house, Middlesex, Mrs. 
Eveleigh Wyndham, a dau.——4. At Uddings 
house, Dorset, the wife of Geo. Pleydell Man- 
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Births —Marriages. 


[ Nov. 


sel, -. a dau.——5. At Shelley house, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. Alfred Bowyer Smyth, a 
son.——In Ebury st. the Hon. Mrs. Gerald 
Dillon, a son.——6. In Bryanston sq. the 
Hou. Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, a son.—— 
7. At Chiswick, the wife of Captain Smart, 
R.N. K.H. a son.——At Barnet, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Tunstall Smith, M.A. a son.—. 
8. The wife of Capt. Dunbar Dunbar, of Sea- 

rk, Morayshire, a son and heir.——10. At 

mning, Berks, the wife of John Murray, esq. 
of Albemarle st. a dau.——12. At Toft hall, 
Cheshire, Mrs. Leycester, a son.—13. A 
Worthing, the Viscountess Maidstone, a dau. 
—l4. At Grey abbey, the Lady Charlotte 
Montgomery, a dau.— 116. At Wymondham 
rectory, Leic. the Hon. Mrs. John Beresford, 
a dau.——17. At Hams, the Hon. Mrs, Ad- 
derley, a dau.——18. At Kemberton rectory, 
Shropshire, Mrs. George Whitmore, a son.— 
23. In Eccleston sq. the wife of Armar L. 
Corry, esq. Capt. R.N. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 11. At Madras, Capt. John Maitland, 
of the Madras Art. to Arabella-Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Win M.A. 

Aug. 20. At Aden, George Rideout Pinder, 
H.E.C.S. youngest son of R. Pinder, esq. of 
the Royal Crescent, Cheltenham, to Emily, 
second dau. of W. Trutch, esq. of London, and 
granddau. of the Hon. Joseph Barnes, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

28. At St. Pancras, Captain G. C. John- 
son, R.N. to Martha, third dau. of the late 
Edmund Street, esq. of the Forbury, Reading, 
and of Winchester.—— At Edgbaston, Mr. 
James Powell, jun. of Chichester, to Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Major Henry Jones 
Grove, K.H. ogy 2 A of 80th Regt.——At Ed- 
monton, the Rev. John Soper, of St. Peter’s, 

Beauvoir-town, to Sarah, third dau. of 
Thomas King, esq. of the former place. 

29. At All Souls’, Langham place, Walter 
M‘Grigor, esq. M.A. youngest son of Sir James 
M‘Grigor, Bart. Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, to Maria-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Digby, .N. granddau. of the late 
Hon. and Very Rev. William Digby, D.D. 
Dean of Durham.——At Willesden, H. J. Gir- 
dlestone, esq. son of the late Rev. William 
Ewins Girdlestone, Rector of Kelling and Salt- 
house, to Mary, eldest dau. of G. W. Bradbee, 
of Newgate st.——At Dartmouth, Daniel Cod- 
ner, jun. esq. only son of Daniel Codner, esq. 
of Belmont house, Dartmouth, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Robert Harris, esq. banker. 

30. At Dublin, Mitchell Henry, esq. of Har- 
ley st. son of Alexander Henry, esq. M.P. to 
Margaret, younger dau. of the late George 
a esq. of Quillea house, Down, and of 
Dublin.——At Beaumaris, the Rev. Bulkeley 
Jones, B.A. to Fanny, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Lewis Coker, esq. of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire.——At Pierremont, Isle of ‘Tha- 
net, Edward Budd, esq. of Swansea and Lon- 
don, to Antoinette, eldest dau. of Hugh Sande- 
man, esq. of York pl. Portman sq.—aAt St. 
Pancras, Edward Owen Leggatt, esq. of the 
35th Regt. Madras N.I. to Susanna-Ann, only 
child of Capt. Robert Ford, late of the East 
India ship Lady Flora.——At Harrold, Bed- 
fordshire, Henry Leslie, esq. of Seaport lodge, 
co. Antrim, to Harriot-Ann, widow of H. 
Oddie, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Job Hanmer, R.N. of Holbrook hall, Suffolk, 
——At Brighton, Daniel Bauley, esq. 7th Ben- 
gal Light Cav. to Isabella-Frances, eldest dau. 
of W. H. Oakes, esq. and widow of David 
Carmichael Smyth, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service. —At St, George’s Hanover sq. Wil- 
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liam Haig, - second son of the late Robert 
Haig, esq. of Dodderbank, co. Dublin, and 
grandson of Sir William Wolseley, of Wolseley, 
Staffordshire, Bart. to Harriette-Anna-Maria- 
Porter, only child of the late Jeremiah Dick, 
esq. of North crescent, Bedford sq. —— At 
Cheltenham, Richard, son of the late Thomas 
White, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, to 
Caroline-Granville, second dau. of John Gren- 
fell ed 5 esq. late President of the Bombay 
Medical Board.——In Little Portland st. cha- 
pel, Marylebone, Walter William Aldridge, 
esq. of Gray’s inn, to Eliza-Mary, eldest dau. 
of H. R. Abraham, esq. of Great George st. 
Westminster, and Mountfield house, Harrow 
road.——At Burgh St. Peter, Norfolk, Henry, 
third son of Capt. Faverman, R.M. to M.A.C. 
Sayer, dau. of J. Sayer, esq.—-The Rey. 
Charles Champagné George Moller, eldest son 
of C. C. Moller, — of the late 18th Hussars, 
to Louisa-Anne, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Stra- 
ton, and granddau. of the late Gen. and Lady 
Louisa Orde.——At Lewisham, Kent, Henry 
John Tribe, esq. Royal Marines, to Elizabeth- 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
George Fead, C.B. Grenadier Guards.——At 
Castle Cary, Henry Phelps, esq. Comm. R.N. 
to Jane-Wason, only dau. of Harry Russ, esq. 
of Castle Cary.——At Harrow-on-the-hill, Ed- 
ward-Ehret, only son of Thomas Edw. Dyson, 
esq. of or oe Watford, to Emily-Mary, only 
dau. of Edward Layton, esq. of Mount Cle- 
ments, Harrow Weald. 

Sept.1. At Paris, Daniel Alexander Rogers, 
esq. Madras Army, to Emily, only child of the 
late Edward James, esq. of Trelawny.——At 
Hannington, John Samuel Willes /ohnson, 
Capt. Royal Navy, to Joanna, widow of Col. 
Henry Freke, C.B. of Hannington hall, Wilts. 
—At Rickmansworth, Herts, Charles War- 
ner Lewis, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Il’. R. Blake, 
esq. of Rickmansworth.——At Boulston, Thos. 
Allen, esq. barrister on the South Wales cir- 
cuit, only son of James Allen, esq. of Freestone 
hall, to Emily, second dau. of Robert Innes 
Ackland, esq. of Boulston, Pemb. 

3. At St. Dunstan’s Fleet st. Randal Owen, 
esy. third son of R. Owen, esq. of Castle Cae- 
reinion, Montgomeryshire, to Harriet, only 
dau. of the late TT. West, esq. of Dartford.—— 
At Astley, Warwickshire, Richard Smith, jun. 
esq. town clerk of Bridgwater, to Maria, 
ene dau. of John Kelsey, esq. of Astley 

dall. 

4. At Brighton, William Major Cooke, esq. 
of the Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of 
John Cooke, esq. of Belle-croft, Isle of Wight, 
to Maria-Bartlett, eldest dau. of Samuel Ash- 
well, esq. M.D.——At St. George's Hanover 
sq. William Hamilton, esq. eldest son of Maj. 
John Hamilton, late of 77th, to Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Thomas Hamilton, for- 
merly of 66th Regt.——At Christchurch, High- 
bury, James 8. Kingdon, esq. of Bedford row 
and Highbury vale, London, to Eliza-Emilia, 
dau. of the late Robert Hillcock, esq. of Exeter. 
-——At Harrow-on-the-hill, Edward Penrose 
Hathaway, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at- 
law, third son of Wm. Silas Hathaway, esq. of 
Wimbledon, to Catharine-Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. E. D. Legh, Incumbent of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, London, and granddau. 
of the late Right Hon. Sir Christopher Robin- 
son, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 
——At Tamerton Folliott, Mottram Andrews, 
esq. Capt. H. M. 28th Regt. to Julia-Barbara, 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Thos. Fellowes, K.C.B. 
——At_ Lechlade, the Rev. Robert Strong, 
M.A. Vicar of Painswick, to Eleanor, dau. of 
the late R. Hebert, esq.——At St. John’s Hyde 
park sq. Richard Roscoe, esq. M.D. to Mary, 
widow of Capt. Thomas Hodgson, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service.——At Cumnor, 
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Berks, George Frederick Druce, of Oxford, 
solicitor, soyof Samuel Druce, esq. of Ensham, 
Oxon, to Charlotte-Hill, eldest dau. of Frede- 
rick Dawson, esq. of Pump court, Temple, and 
of Camberwell. At Ipswich, Isaac Palmer 
Baker, esq. solicitor, Ipswich, to Marianne- 
Byles, eldest dau. of the late Charles Cowell, 
esq.——At St. Mark’s Kennington, J. ° 
Sparrow, esq. solicitor, eldest son of William 
Sparrow, — Billingdon, to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of H. M. Marley, esq. Grove road, Brix- 
ton.——At Brailes, Richard E. B. Horniblow, 
esq. M.D. of Leamington, to Elizabeth-Mary, 
eldest dau. of John Cawley, esq. of Brailes. 
——At Brighton, Capt. Savage, 91st Regt. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Savage, R.E. to Isabel, 
only child of Capt. Ward, 91st Regt.——At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, Samuel Robert Smyth, 
esq. of Malta, eldest son of the late Col. Smyth, 
to Caroline-Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Ferdinando Jeyes, esq. 

5. At Mitchell Troy, G. Stonestreet Trower, 
esq. of St. James’s pl. London, eldest son of the 
late G. Trower, esq. to Beatrice, third dau. of 
Thomas Oakeley, esq. of Lydart, Monmouth- 
shire.——At Little Ponton, Edward Birch Rey- 
nardson, Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards (third 
son of the late General Birch Reynardson), of 
Holywell hall, to Emily, eldest dau. of Vere 
Fane, esq.——At St. Michael’s Burleigh st. the 
Rev. H. W. Marychurch, B.A. Incumbent of 
St. Michael’s, to Elizabeth, dau. of Alexander 
Campbell, esq. of Jamaica, and widow of D. 
Davies, esq. Henrietta st. Covent garden.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward Henry 
Sieveking, esq. M.D. of Bentinck-st. Man- 
chester-sq. eldest son of Edward Sieveking, 
esq. of Stamford hill, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late John Ray, esq. of Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex.——At Wallingford, Mr. Thomas Wel- 
lingham Fuller, eldest son of ‘Thomas Fuller, 
esq. of Aston, Berks, to Martha-Allnatt, second 
dau. of W. 8S. Clarke, esq. banker, Walling - 
ford.—At Fakenham, Jacob Watson, esq. 
to Charlotte, second dau. of Edmund Kent, 
esq. of Baron’s hall, Fakenham. 

6. At Clifton, the Rev. Octavius Leach, 
Hubberstone, co. of Pembroke, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Samuel Bunny.—At Uplyme, J. W. 
Perry Watlington, esq. of Moor hall, Essex, 
and Caldicote house, Herts,to Margaret-Emily 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles Wicksted 
Ethelston, of Uplyme Rectory and Wicksted 
hall, Cheshire. —— At Heavitree, Charles- 
O’Bryen, only son of the late Capt. C. Dilkes, 
R.N. C.B. of Gloucester, to Eliza-Jemima, 
eldest dau. of John Clench, esq. Mont-le-Grand, 
near Exeter.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Thomas William Hough, New Ross, Wexford, 
Ireland, to Eda, 2nd dau. of Edw. Anketell 
Jones, esq. of Sewardstone, Essex.—— At 
Liverpool, the Rev. Arthur Willink, M.A. 
Curate of Bickerstaffe, to Sarah-Waketield, 
second dau. of John Cropper, esq. Dingle 
bank, Liverpool.—At Eaglescarnie, Bryan 
Holme Holme, esq. 88th Regt. A.D.C, to the 
Governor of Gibraltar, to Catherine-Margaret, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Patrick 
Stuart, G.C.M.G, —— At Rothertield Grays, 
Oxfordshire, the Key. Frederick Bell Pryor, 
M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, and son 
of John I. Pryor, esq. of Clay hall, Herts, to 
Louisa-Mary, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
West, late 33rd Regt. of Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
D.D. to Georgiana-Augusta-Wilkinson, dau. 
of William Ker, esq. of Gateshaw, Roxburgh- 
shire, and niece of the late Sir Charles Ker. 

8. At Cheltenham, Geo. Louis Martin, esq. 
of the Bengal Civil Service, son of the Kev. 
J. W. Martin, Rector of Keston, Kent, to Ada- 
Gordon, fourth dau. of the late —— Duff, 
formerly of the 19th , ae pswich, 
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Charles G. Phillips, Comm. R.N. to Miss 
Sophia Kemp, of Ipswich.—At, Brompton, 
Frederick Oswin, esq. of Harley st. to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late J. S. Geldard, 
esq. of Kensington. i 

10. At Cossington, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
J. Somerville Broderip, Rector of Cossington, 
to Frances-Freeling, only daughter of the late 
Thomas Hood, esq. 

ll. At Sidbury, the Rev. John Hyne Way, 
Curate of Kilmington, to Jane-Maria, dau. of 
the late George Strong, esq.— At Stogursey, 
Alexander Fuller Acland Hood, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. M.P. of Wootton 
house, to Isabel-Harriet, only surviving child 
of Sir Peregrine P. F. Palmer Acland, Bart. of 
Fairfield and Andries, Somerset.——At Cleve- 
don, Somerset, David Archibald, esq. M.D. of 
Liff, Forfarshire, to Annie-Wemyss, third dau. 
of the late Henry Manley, ao of Manley, 
Devon.—aAt St. Columb, Gilbert Chilcott, 
esq. Truro, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Thur- 
stan Collins, esq. St. Columb.——At Thrapston, 
the Rev. William Lifton Wynne, of Stroud, 
Kent, eldest son of R. L. Wynne, esq. of As- 
trad, Denbigh, to Augusta-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of Henry Leete, esq.—tThe Rev. George 
Hill, M.A. Curate of Tor Mohun, Devon, to 
Maria-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
James Thomas Du Boulay, Rector of Resting. 
ton, Wilts.——At Paddington, James O’ Lough- 
lin, —~, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. to Jane, relict of 
James Hozier, esq. of Jamaica.——At Jersey, 
Thomas Emmerson, youngest son of the late 
Abraham Raimbach, esq. of Greenwich, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of Philip Journeaux, 
of St. Heliers, Jersey.——At Gloucester, the 
Rev. Rupert J. Rowton, Rector of Southwood 
with Limpenhoe, Norfolk, to Mary-Lewis, 
eldest dau. of James Helps, esq.——At Brom- 
ley, Kent, Oliver, son of the late Rev. Oliver 
Lodge, Vicar of Elsworth, Cambridgeshire, to 
Grace, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph 
Heath, Vicar of Wigmore, Heref.——At All 
Saints’ Gordon sq. Edward Smith Wilkinson, 
esq. of Notting hill sq. younger son of the late 
Abraham Wilkinson, esq. M.D. of Enfield, to 
Hannah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
George Naylor, esq. of Batley Carr, Yorkshire. 

12. At Southwell, Notts, the Rev. Edmund 
Randolph, A.M. of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, to 
Georgiana-Harriet, second dau. of the late 
Col. Sherlock, K.H.—At Dedham, Essex, 
the Rey. Gerald T. Lermit, B.A. of Lexden, 
son of the late Capt. Alfred Lermit, of the 
Bengal Army, to Elizabeth-Henrietta, second 
dau. of William Downes, esq. of the Hill 
House, Dedham.—— At Brixton, Capt. Fre- 
derick Sidney Baulton, to Victoria, dau, of the 
late John Alexander Thwaites, esq. and niece 
to Major John Henry Cooke, 25th t.——At 
Ellon, Charles Elphinstone Dalrymple, fourth 
son of the late Sir Robert D. H. Eiphinstone, 
Bart. to Harriet-Albinia, eldest dau, of Alex- 
ander Gordon, of Ellon, Aberdeenshire. 

13. At Fareham, Montague Burrows, Lieut. 
H.M.S. Excellent, to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of Sir James W. 8S. Gardiner, Bart. of 
Rochecourt.——At Bruton, Somerset, Theo- 
dore Paul, esq. of Pendoylon house, co. of 
Glamorgan, son of Thomas Paul, esq. banker, 
to Florence-Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan.—At Limerick, 
Jobn Surtees Stockley, esq. fourth son of W. 
Stockley, esq. Royal Art. Woolwich, to Alice- 
Diana, second dau. of Joseph Gabbett, esq. of 
High park, co. Limerick.——At. St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Edward Russell Ingram, esq. of 
Waresley, Worc. to Louisa-Anne, only child 
of the late Rev. Richard Berkeley, of Cothe- 
ridge court.—— At Twickenham, J, Sydney 
Webb, esq. son of the late Rear-Adm. Charles 
Webb, to Adeline, second dau. of Henry 
Young, esq. of Riversdale, Twickenham.—— 
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At. Paddington, Geo. Bell, esq. of Tichfield, 
Hants, to Caroline Greene, of the same place, 
dau. of the late James Greene, om. Capt. in 
the North Hants Militia——At Hinxworth, 
the Rev. Henry D. Heatley, M.A, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, third son of Richard Heatley, 
esq. of Walthamstow, to Marian-Heathcote, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Lafont, Rector 
of Hinxworth, Herts.——At Yoxall, the Rev. 
John Bowdler Gisborne, B.A. Rector of Yoxall, 
to Susan-Elizabeth Waugh, residing at Yoxall 
lodge, co. of Stafford.——At Barking, Essex, 
John Pickering Peacock, end. of Longbridge, 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of James Biggs, esq. 
of the Manor, Barking, Essex.—At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Theophilus, only son of Thomas 
Thompson, esq. of Poundsford park, Somerset, 
to Marion-Elphinstone-Coates, eldest dau. of 
the late Major Snodgrass, of the Hon. EI. 
Company’s Service.——At Eastbourne, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, Mr. John William Thomas, 
of New Bond st. London, eldest son of J. W. 
Thomas, esq. of Cadogan pl. to Jane Spershott, 
elder dau. of Thomas Sanders, ong of the 
former place.——At Padleston, Herefordshire, 
Thomas Archer Colt, esq. M.D. second son of 
the Jate Sir Edward Vaughan Colt, Bart. of 
Trawscoed, Radnorshire, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Elias Chadwick, esq. of Swinton 
hall, Lancashire.——At Abbots Leigh, near 
Bristol, Capt. Edward Arthur Somerset, M.P. 
eldest son of the late Gen. the Right Hon, 
Lord Edward Somerset, to Agatha, second 
dau. of William Miles, esq. M.P. of Leigh 
court, Somersetshire. 

14. At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Alfred 
Allen, M.A. of Herne hill, Surrey, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of J. S. Williams, esq. of Hering- 
stone house, Tunbridge Wells, and grand-dau. 
of Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. 

15. At St. Peters, Isle of Thanet, Lieut. 
William Edward Fisher, R.N. H.M.S. Hecla, 
to Louisa-Roberta, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Clark, C.B. late of the Scots Greys.—At Bath, 
John Stanton, esq. M.D. of Clifton, to Jane- 
Seymour-Herne, eldest dau.of William Bruges, 
esq. of Hacklestone, Wilts.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, William Ghrimes Keil, esq. of Bedford 
row, and of Tavistock ~- to Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Remnant, esq, 
of Hampstead.——At Breadsail, Derbyshire, 
Marcus Huish, of Castle Donington, Leic. to 
Frances-Sarah, third daughter of Sir Francis 
Sacheverel Darwin, of the Priory, Breadsall, 
and relict of Rev. Gustavus Barton, Incum- 
bent of St. James, Congleton, Cheshire. 

18. At Brighton, Geo. Morrice, esq. of the 
Grove, Highbury, and Oaklands, Herts, to 
Emma-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late W. Mark, 
esq. formerly Consul at Malaga.—At Beacons- 
field, William Jditchell, esq..to Alice, fourth 
dau. of the Rey. John Gould, B.D. Rector of 
Beaconstield.—At Oldswinford, Worc. Michael- 
Phillips, eldest son of Michael Grazebrook, 
esq. of Audnam, Staff. to Mary-Ann, third 
dau. of Richard Hickman, esq..——At Waitham 
Abbey, Capt. Henry Weston, 14th Bombay 
N.I. to Rebekah-Eleanora, dau. of William 
Cox, esq. of Cheshunt.——At Sidmouth, Lieut. 
Rob. Creighton, 55th Bengal N. Inf. only son 
of Robert Creighton, esq. of the Civil Service, 
to Frances-Ann, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Chs. Fitzgerald, E.1.C. Service.x——At:Thorpe- 
next-Norwich, the Rey. Fred. L. Currie, M.A. 
eldest son of Sir Fred. Currie, Bart. of Cal- 
cutta, to Eliza-Reeve, only dau. of Matthew 
Rackham, esq.—At Castor, near Peterborough, 
William Paley, esq. M.D. of Peterborough, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late William 
Simpson, esq. agent to the Ear] Fitzwilliam. 

Oct.9. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Hon. 
Charles Cornwallis Neville, second son of Lord 
Braybrooke, to the Hon. Florence-Maude, third 
dau, of Viscount Hawarden, 
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OBITUARY.: 


CHARLES ALBERT, 
EX-KING OF SARDINIA. 

July 28. At Oporto, Charles Albert, 
ex-King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jeru- 
salem, and Duke of Savoy. 

Carlo Alberto, born 2nd Oct. 1798, 
was the son of Carlo Emanuele, Prince of 
Carignano, by Maria Christina, daughter 
of Charles, Prince of Saxe and Courland. 
The princes of Carignano had become a 
distinct branch of the Dukes of Savoy in 
1596, and formed no alliances with them, 
except in a marriage of Vittorio Amadeo 
of Carignano in 1714, with an illegitimate 
daughter of King Vittorio. Amadeo II. 
Carlo Alberto at his birth had but little 
chance of ever swaying the sceptre, for 
there were seven male heirs of the house 
of Savoy through whom the crown might 
have descended; but neither Carlo Ema- 
nuele IV. Vittorio Emanuele, nor Carlo 
Felice, who subsequently reigned, left male 
heirs, and their brothers the princes Mau- 
rizzio and Giuseppe both died unmarried. 
About the year 1815 it became evident 
that the senior branch of the Dukes of 
Savoy would become extinct in the male 
line, and it was then necessary to ascend 
six generations and descend to Carlo Al- 
berto, Prince of Carignano, for the rightful 
heir to the crown and dominions of the 
house of Savoy. 

The Prince of Carignano had been 
brought up in the army, and, owing to 
straightened means and no strongly deve- 
loped qualities, passed his early life in 
comparative insignificance. It was not 
till the eyes of the royal family were turned 
towards him, as the heir-presumptive, that 
he began to emerge from the quiet posi- 
tion he had held. Whatever notoriety, 
good or bad, he might have gained in the 
immediate circle in which he lived, his 
name was but veryslightly knownto Europe 
until the revolution in 1821. That move- 
ment had its origin in the retrograde legis- 
lation and system of absolute government 
of King Vittorio Emanuele, and the 
events in the Peninsula and Naples in- 
creased the excitement and discontent of 
the nobles and the enlightened portion of 
the Piedmontese. In February 1821 a 
conspiracy against the government was 
formed among the nobility and officers. 
The Prince of Carignano was then residing 
at Modena with Carlo Felice, Duke of Gene- 
vois (the heir presumptive to the throne 
of his brother Vittorio Emanuele) ; and 
whether from real principles of liberal- 
ism, or from a wish to make himself 
popular with a large portion of the Pied- 


montese, he entered into the conspiracy, 
and joined the revolutionary party at 
Turin. The purpose of the conspirators 
was to make the Prince of Carignano their 
chief, and proclaim the Spanish Constitu- 
tion of 1812. On March 10, 1821, the 
revolution broke out among several regi- 
ments. On the 11th the cry of rebel- 
lion for the Spanish Constitution was 
heard in Turin. On the 12th some 
officers of the garrison threw open the 
citadel of Turin to the insurgents. On 
the 13th King Vittorio Emanuele re- 
signed the crown in favour of his brother, 
and in his absence, he being then at Mo- 
dena, appointed the Prince of Carignano 
regent. On the evening of that day the 
regent proclaimed the adoption of the 
Spanish Constitution, on condition, how- 
ever, of the royal assent. He swore to it 
on the 14th, with a reservation of the 
former order of succession, and of tole- 
ration towards all religions, besides the 
changes to be made by a national parlia- 
ment and the king. He appointed at the 
same time a new ministry, and on the 16th 
a supreme junta. The Duke of Genevois 
proclaimed at Modena, on the 16th, all 
that had been done since the abdication of 
his brother null and void, and took instant 
measures to put down the insurgents. 
This proclamation deprived the junta of 
courage and energy. Nevertheless the 
Austrian ambassador was obliged to de- 
part, and an army was assembled to oc- 
cupy Lombardy. On the 21st the regent 
appointed the Count of Santa Rosa mi- 
nister of war; but that same night Prince 
Carlo Alberto fled to Novara, and betrayed 
and deserted the party with whom he had 
co-operated. From Novara he repaired to 
the Austrian head-quarters, then to Mo- 
dena, and thence (as the Duke of Gene- 
vois forbade him the court) to Florence. 

Renouncing the opiuions he had adopted, 
we find him shortly after, 1823,in Spain, 
assisting as a volunteer under the Duc 
d’Angouléme in crushing the Constitution, 
the exact principles of which he had so 
lately attempted to establish at Piedmont. 
On his return to Turin he remained in re- 
tirement until the death of Carlo Felice, 
when he ascended the throne of Sardinia, 
27th April, 1831. During a reign of 
eighteen years but few great events have oc- 
curred to give a clear insight into the na- 
tural bent of his mind; but the general 
tenour of his policy will not we fear leave 
any great and bright traits to be trans- 
mitted on the page of history. 

It was not until Feb, 1842, that he 
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‘granted a general amnesty to the political 
offenders of 1821. In 1836 he issued an 
edict for the subversion of the feudal sys- 
tem in the Island of Sardinia. 

We find it remarked by the author of 
the very intelligent and comprehensive 
work to the merits of which we lately 
bore testimony,* that ‘* Carlo Alberto is 
embarrassed between the concession of 
those political privileges which would en- 
danger the irresponsibility of his will, and 
the necessity of yielding them as a na- 
tional defence against the dangers of ex- 
ternal aggression. His mercurial liberality 
rises in the diplomatic thermometer when 
Austrian interference warms the political 
atmosphere, and falls when constitutional 
principles chill and check his absolutism.” 

Thus, when Austrian interference in 
Italy in 1847 caused much agitation, the 
King of Sardinia protested against the 
occupation of Ferrara by the Austrians, 
and proferred his whole forces in defence 
of the Papal Legations should their inde- 
pendence be threatened by the aggressions 
of Austria. In November of that year he 
made a convention with Pius IX., the 
Dukes of Tuscany and Lucca, to form a 
commercial league, and signed an organic 
law establishing municipalities and pro- 
vincial councils throughout his dominions. 

The general excitement and discontent 
against Austrian interference in Italy in- 
creasing, the King of Sardinia, in January 
1848, issued a proclamation, containing 
the basis of a Constitution. After the 
success of the Milanese in driving out the 
Austrians, and the Italian flag had been 
hoisted in all the towns of North Italy, 
Carlo Alberto, on the 23d March, 1848, 
issued another proclamation to the ‘‘ Peo- 
ple of Lombardy atid Venice,” and openly 
espoused the ‘causé of Italian regeneration 
against Austria. That same day his troops 
crossed the frontier of Lombardy. On 
the 29th May he defeated the Austrian 
forces at Goite, after two days’ engage- 
ment. On the 30th the fortress of Pes- 
chiera surrendered to his arms. In July 
his flect, called the ‘ Italian Fleet,’’ block- 
aded Trieste. But this month saw the 
extent of his successes ; on the 27th July 
his army was forced to retreat on Milan, 
and Mantua was relieved by the Austrian 
generals. On the 4th August the Sar- 
dinian forces in Milan capitulated to the 





* See Tyndale’s Sardinia (reviewed in 
our June number), vol. i. p. 47. Mr. 
Tyndale’s work gives a long account of 
the suppression of feudalism in the island, 
in vol. iii. and speaks of Carlo Alberto’s 
mode of government in various passages, 
to which we can only make this general 
reference. 
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Austrian Marshal Radetsky. In Septem- 
ber an armistice was signed between Aus- 
tria and Sardinia. 

In March, 1849, Carlo Alberto was 
forced by the clamours of his own sub- 
jects to renew the war with Austria. 
Hostilities recommenced on the 20th. The 
Sardinian army was defeated at all points, 
and in four days Radetsky put an end 
to the war by gaining complete victory. 
(See our May number, p. 527.) Jm- 
mediately after the disastrous battle of 
Novara,—that city which had witnessed 
his perfidious flight exactly twenty-eight 
years previously,—on the 24th March, 
Carlo Alberto signed his abdication in 
favour of his eldest son, who ascended the 
throne under the title of Vittorio Ema- 
nuele II. Precipitately leaving Turin, 
and entering the Peninsula, the ex-King 
finally took up his residence at Oporto. 

Time will shew the motives which in- 
duced him to unfurl for the second time 
the revolutionary banner, and enable the 
historian to judge more calmly of his in- 
vasion of Austrian Italy, of his abdica- 
tion, his retirement from the sad arena of 
his defeat and the termination of his 
earthly career in a foreign land. Carlo 
Alberto is the fourth King of Sardinia 
who has abdicated the crown since 1730. 

He married on 30th Sept. 1817, Teresa, 
Archduchess of Austria, daughter of the 
late Ferdinand Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
By her, who survives, he has left two sons, 
viz. Vittorio Emanuele, Duke of Savoy,now 
King of Sardinia, born 14th March, 1820, 
and Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, 
born 15th Nov. 1822. The Duke of 
Savoy married on 12th April, 1842, his 
cousin Adelaide, second dau. of the Arch- 
duke Reinier, late Viceroy of Lombardy 
and Venice, by his wife, Francesca, sister 
of the late Carlo Alberto, ex-King of Sar- 
dinia. The present King of Sardinia has 
issue three sons and a daughter. The mo- 
ther of Carlo Alberto became a widow 16th 
Aug. 1800, and married secondly the 
Prince de Montléart ; she is still living. 

The body of the ex-King was removed 
from Oporto to Piedmont for interment, 
and the funeral was celebrated at Turin 
on the 12th of October. The windows 
and balconies of the city were everywhere 
hung with black drapery, and the persons 
filling them were.dressed in mourning. 
On the Piazzo Carlo Felice sixteen large 
masts, forming a circle, bore black ban- 
ners studded with golden stars. At the 
extremities were two colossal pyramids 
adorned with Corinthian columns, and 
bearing the escutcheons of Liguria and 
Savoy. On their tops were veiled in black 
the banners which the people had borne 
in triumph on the day the political re- 
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forms granted by the King were published. 
Two other pyramids similar to the former 
stood in the centre at the entrance of the 
street leading to St. Salvario, which was 
also flanked by long rows of pyramids 
bearing the escutcheons and names of all 
the provinces of the kingdom. At the 
bottom of the street a magnificent pavilion 
in the form of a triumphal arch was erected 
for the Chamber and dignitaries of the 
state. Behind the funeral car which bore 
the remains of Charles Albert followed 
his charger, covered with a black veil. 
The officers who had been to Oporto to 
receive the body, and the old servants of 
Charles Albert, walked on each side of 
the hearse, while four of the oldest 
generals held the corners of the pall. 
Four almoners, two captains of the guard, 
and the late King’s almoner followed 
with torches. Eight carriages, a bat- 
talion of National Guards, another of 
carabiniers, and cavalry, brought up the 
rear. On the hearse arriving at the ca- 
thedral the crew of the vessel which had 
brought the body from Oporto conveyed 
it from the hearse into the cathedral, 
where the Royal Guards of the palace 
placed it in the mausoleum erected for the 
purpose. The black pall was taken off, 
and a covering of crimson velvet, bearing 
a silver cross and the initials of Charles 
Albert in gold, was thrown over it. A 
black veil was then spread over the whole. 
The crown, the sceptre, and sword were 
placed at the foot of the bier, and also 
veiled in black. The Bishop of Vercelli 
then read the funeral oration, his text 
being ‘* Manet Rex in eternum.’’ The 
public were admitted the whole day and 
following night to visit the cathedral. The 
body was subsequently placed in the cata- 
combs of the basilica of Soperga. 

The will of the ex-King has not yet 
been publicly declared ; but it is said that 
he has bequeathed 1,500,000 lire nove 
(£60,000) among the indigent portion of 
the Italian emigrants, and has left to the 
nation his collection of arms and his pic- 
ture gallery. 

EARL OF AIRLIE. 

Aug. 20. In Regent-street, London, 
aged 63, the Right Hon. David Ogilvy, 
Earl of Airlie and Baron Ogilvy of Alyth 
and Lintrathen (1639), Baron Ogilvy of 
Airlie (1491), a Representative Peer of Scot- 
land, and Lord-Lieutenant of Forfarshire. 

The Earl of Airlie was the second but 
eldest surviving son of the Hon. Walter 
Ogilvy of Clova, a member of the faculty 
of advocates of Edinburgh, by his second 
wife Jean, daughter of Dr. John Ogilvy, 
of Murkle, physician in Forfar, heir-male 
of the Ogilvys of Balfour. 
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When Mr. J. P. Wood published his 
edition of Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, 
David Ogilvy, styled Earl of Airlie, who 
had been attainted for his participation in 
the rebellion of 1745 (at which time he 
was Lord Ogilvy), was recently deceased, 
on the 6th April, 1812, and it was con- 
sidered that the peerage had revived in the 
person of his uncle, the Hon. Walter 
Ogilvy of Clova, ‘‘ the attainder not ex- 
tending further than David Ogilvy of 
Airlie, and the heirs male of his body.” 
(Wood’s Douglas, i. 34, ii. 716.) The 
peerage, however, was claimed by the Hon. 
Walter Ogilvy without success ; and it was 
only restored to his son, the subject of 
this memoir, by Act of Parliament, which 
received the royal assent May 26, 1826. 

His Lordship was in early life a Captain 
in the 42nd Highlanders. 

He was elected a Representative Peer 
of Scotland in 1833, and at every subse- 
quent election ; and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Forfar in 183-. 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
Oct. 7, 1812, to Clementine, only child 
of the late Gavin Drummond, esq. of 
Keltie. By that lady, who died Sept. 
1835, he had issue two sons and five 
daughters: 1, Lady Jean-Graham-Drum- 
mond, married in 1837 to her cousin, the 
Hon. John Arbuthnott, Master of Arbuth- 
nott, (son of John, present Viscount Ar- 
buthnott, by the Earl of Airlie’s eldest 
sister ;) 2, Lady Clementina-Drummond, 
married in 1838 to James Rait, esq. of 
Arniston ; 3, Margaret-Arbuthnott, who 
died an infant; 4, a son who died an in- 
fant ; 5, David-Graham-Drummond, now 
Earl of Airlie, born in 1826; 6, Lady 
Maria-Aune; and 7, Lady Helen-Susan- 
nah-Catharine-Gertrude. 

The Earl married, secondly, Nov. 15, 
1838, Margaret, only child of the late 
William Bruce, esq. of Cowden ; and by 
that lady, who died June 18, 1845, he 
had further issue five younger sons. 





Tue BisHor or Norwicu. 

Sept. 6. At Brahan Castle, near Ding- 
wall, in his 70th year, after a short ill- 
ness, which terminated in congestion of 
the brain, the Right Rev. Edward Stanley, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Norwich, and Clerk 
of the Closet to the Queen, President of 
the Linnean Society, &c. and F.R.S. 

Dr. Stanley was the younger son of 
Sir John Thomas Stanley, the sixth Ba- 
ronet, of Alderley in Cheshire, by Marga- 
ret daughter and heiress of Hugh Owen, 
esq. of Penrhos in Anglesea, and was bro- 
ther to Lord Stanley of Alderley, who was 
raised to the peerage in 1839. 

He was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
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1802, as 16th Wrangler, M.A. 1805. He 
was presented by his father in 1805 to 
the rectory of Alderley, a place which, 
through his liberal and conciliatory dispo- 
sition, he left with scarcely a dissenter from 
the Established Church; and left it, as 
we have reason to believe, reluctantly, and 
not without deeply weighing the question 
whether he should enter upon the more 
extended field of duty to which he was 
m expectedly called, when nominated to 
the see of Norwich in 1837. He came to 


. his diocese under considerable disadvan- 


tage, on account not only of the political 
prejudice which he had to encounter, but 
also of the well-known indulgence which 
his kind-hearted predecessor had extended 
to the clergy, and the many cases in which 
he felt called upon to require a fuller per- 
formance of clerical duty. But he was 
there long enough to overcome nearly all 
prejudices; and, although his patronage 
was sometimes regarded as too univer- 
sally extended beyond the limits of his 
episcopal functions, no one could with- 
hold from him the praise of being ready 
to lend his influence to the encourage- 
ment of every undertaking which had for 
its object the intellectual advancement or 
promotion of the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures. This was manifest on every 
occasion which brought him forth before 
the public, and to our antiquarian friends 
in particular it is needless to refer to our 
report of the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute at Norwich in 1847, to remind 
them not merely of his courtesy and kind 
reception, but of his zeal and enthusiasm 
in the prosecution of the objects they had 
in view. 

There was a Lonhommie, and at the 
same time an earnestness, in his advocacy, 
which rendered his services very valuable 
to any object which he undertook to pro- 
mote. He was kind and hospitable to- 
wards his clergy and all who came within 
his notice, aud in the bosom of his family 
he was beloved, and will be deeply la- 
mented. 

In addressing the clergy after his in- 
auguration into the episcopal office, his 
Lordship spoke in these feeling and con- 
ciliatory terms of his late charge, and of 
the course which he had marked out for 
himself, and from which we are not aware 
that he was in any instance known to de- 
part. ‘ For thirty years—for upwards of 
thirty years—I have been a humble minis- 


ter in a rural and distant parish. In that © 


parish I had formed dear ties that will last 
as long as life exists. For thirty years I 
have lived amongst beings become as dear 
as relatives. I have superintended their 
education whilst young; I have enjoyed 
the friendship of some in maturer years ; 


and some I have followed, with the inti- 
macy and affection of a relative, to the 
grave. You know how sacred are the ties 
formed between a minister and his flock, 
and can enter into my feelings. You can 
well understand the bitterness of parting 
from those with whom such a connexion 
has been so long established. This day 
has been the dawn of a brighter period, 
and till this day I have never felt anything 
like consolation for the sacrifice I had 
made.’’ His Lordship proceeded to say 
that there was one subject on which he 
had never spoken to his late parishioners, 
and he trusted it was the first and last 
time that the word would pass his lips in 
any public mecting—he meant that of po- 
lities. ‘ He had never spoken to them 
on political subjects; he left them free 
as air. He did not deny that he had 
his opinions ; from his earliest youth he 
had adopted them, because he conceived 
that they tended to the welfare of the 
people, the prosperity of the country, and 
indirectly to the glory of God; and he was 
sure those were reasons, however they 
might differ from his conclusions, which 
they would approve.”’ 

We add some passages from a sermon 
preached in Norwich cathedral by Dean 
Pellew on the Sunday following the Bishop's 
funeral. 

‘*T feel that I pay only a just tribute 
of gratitude, of friendship, and of piety, 
in venturing to point out in how many 
respects (allowance being made for human 
frailties and human infirmities) his cha- 
racter corresponded with the portrait that 
St. Paul has drawn of a Christian Bishop. 

“ The united efforts of the clergy and the 
laity of the diocese, combining with his 
own zeal, enabled him to rise on the crest 
of that wave of social improvement that 
during the last forty years has been spread- 
ing over our land—and far above all other 
causes we attribute it to the grace and 
favour of Almighty God and his Holy 
Spirit that the Bishop has left the affairs 
of his diocese in a state far preferable to 
that which they appeared to him to be at 
the time when he assumed the charge. 

“ Another qualification that the Apostle 
has especially recommended in those called 
upon to fulfil the office of Bishop, was to 
be apt to teach. And who that ever wit- 
nessed the late lamented Bishop’s readi- 
ness to preach on every occasion, and his 
unwearied devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation, will for a moment hesitate to say 
that he possessed this aptitude in the 
highest degree? Upon his services to 
mankind in this respect it is needless for 
me to enlarge, for no man can be ignorant 
of them. Have we not ofttimes seen him, 
regardless of the inclemency of the weather, 
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hastening alone, from day to day, from 
school to school, to satisfy himself by 
personal inquiry as to the competency of 
the teachers, and the diligence of the 
scholars? Was he not the eloquent ad- 
vocate of every form and description of 
education, preferring indeed that of our 
own Church, which is based on Christi- 
anity, the only safe foundation for human 
improvement, but still wishing well to, 
and even assisting, other modes of educa- 
tion in which religious and secular in- 
struction were not so thoroughly com- 
bined, upon the principle which every 
candid mind must at least respect, that 
any education whatever was preferable to 
total neglect? Often did his name ap- 
pear in the visitors’ book in the various 
schools, and most liberal were his contri- 
butions in their behalf. From their public 
examinations he was rarely absent, and it 
was pleasing on these occasions to observe 
the little innocents beguiled by his beue- 
volent countenance into disregard or for- 
getfulness of his dignity, and plucking his 
garments in anticipation of the smile that 
they knew would be sure to follow, show- 
ing how deeply the Saviour’s precept— 
‘* Suffer little children to come unto me”’ 
—was impressed on his heart. I may 
mention that he left a memorandum, 
written only a few days before his de- 
parture, in which he expressed a wish, 
founded on the anxiety he felt throughout 
‘ life, that as large a number of school- 
children of the humbler classes as possible 
should attend his funeral. Now you were 
witnesses of the fulfilment of that sacred 
wish, and of the 1100 objects of his kind 
regard who attended on that melancholy 
occasion. I doubt not that all who were 
of an age to appreciate his exertions in the 
cause of education gratefully and feelingly 
lamented the loss of their benevolent friend 
and benefactor. In the expenditure of 
his income, the rule to which he adhered 
was to give away and spend in his diocese 
all the emoluments he derived from it, 
and his liberality in pecuniary matters 
was not more remarkable on occasions 
than his disinterestedness in respect of 
patronage and other advantages usually 
resulting from his position. The giving 
of public benefices as rewards for faithful 
services, and fitness for the office, consti- 
tuted the principle on which he was guided 
in the dispensation of preferments; and it 
is remarkable that, out of the numerous 
vacancies which must have occurred during 
the twelve years of his residence in the 
diocese, not one has been filled by a rela- 
tive or family connexion. 

‘* Even his manner and kindness were 
the index to his mind. His animated 
gestures, the fire of his eye, and his ex- 
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pressive features and thoughtful brow, 
revealed more clearly than words can do, 
that spark of bright intelligence that im- 
parted weight to all his arguments. In 
all the relations of private life he was 
truly an example—as a husband, a father, 
neighbour, and friend, his conduct was 
irreproachable. His temperament was so 
sanguine, and he so utterly disregarded 
difficulties and labours, that he would 
eagerly enter upon new undertakings and 
projects that promised a beneficial result, 
but without ever forgetting the original 
subject of his thoughts. He was fre- 
quently engaged in what might be re- 
garded as supererogatory works. He acted 
as if he considered the office and exertions 
of a bishop were due not only to his own 
diocese, but to all mankind; and hence, 
whilst usually enjoying during his absence 
some relaxation from his diocesan labours, 
he was ready at all times to devote his 
time and talents to the promotion of ob- 
jects which one less ready to ‘ spend and 
be spent,’ would have regarded as beyond 
the sphere of his individual calling. It 
was his unwearied and persevering activity 
in the service of all mankind which I 
think hastened his white and venerable 
head, not prematurely, but unexpectedly, 
to the grave—not prematurely, -for he 
pressed into the 12 years of his episcopacy 
what common minds would have con- 
sidered a laborious achievement for 30 
or 40 years ;—but still unexpectedly, as 
neither was the brightness of his eye 
dimmed, nor his natural force and energy 
abated ; and though he reached the na- 
tural limits of human existence, his light 
burned so clearly to the last that it was 
difficult to connect with it the idea of dis- 
solution. Men appreciated his integrity, 
his sincerity, his disinterestedness, his 
readiness to forgive, his earnest desire to 
do good, and, to their praise be it spoken, 
for these qualifications, without inquiring 
further, they all loved him in life, and 
now lament him in death.’’ 

The Dean concluded by remarking 
that “the deceased possessed great taste 
in painting, and it was his especial de- 
light to contemplate the rich and varied 
colours, the mellow tints, of those works 
in our cathedrals, most of which have 
been destroyed. The art of executing 
those beautiful works is now recovered, 
and it was to his lordship’s munificence 
that we are indebted for one of the richly 
painted windows that now decorates this 
cathedral. But it was the great western 
window, so wantonly despoiled of this 
ornament during the great rebellion, that 
he especially desired to see restored. 
This desire he has earnestly expressed on 
several occasions, particularly upon one 
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when, standing almost on the exact spot 
where his remains now repose, he told the 
eminent artist to whom we are already so 
much indebted, how earnestly he wished 
to see the west window filled with painted 
glass ; but, he added almost prophetically, 
it might never be accomplished in his 
life-time, and if not, he trusted it would 
ultimately become a memorial of himself 
when he was departed. These words, I 
am authorised to inform you, accurately 
represent his deliberate views on the sub- 
ject of a memorial. They intimate the 
only description of memorial that would 
be acceptable to him, and this his latest 
wish almost possesses a sacred character. 
And hence it is gratifying to think that he 
will sleep his sleep in Christ on the exact 
spot where his own memorial window 
would best shew the rays of the descend- 
ing sun in rich and varied hues on his 
honoured grave.” 

As an author Bishop Stanley’s most 
popular work was his Familiar History 
of Birds, published in two volumes 12mo. 
in 1835, and of which there was a new 
edition about two years ago. Whilst 
Rector of Alderley he occasionally gave 
lectures at the Mechanics’ Institutes at 
Chester and Macclesfield on geology and 
other branches of natural history. He 
was also a frequent contributor of articles 
of considerable interest to Blackwood’s 
and the British Magazines, and other pe- 
riodicals, amongst which may be men- 
tioned an Account of the South Stack, 
near Holyhead, and the description of the 
‘¢ Mauvais Pas,’ in the Valais of Switzer- 
land, from which it has been stated that 
Walter Scott derived some of the descrip- 
tions in ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein.’? He also 
wrote an interesting account of the condi- 
tion of Western Ireland and the Isle of 
Achill, the result of a personal inspection 
during a period of severe distress. These 
essays will how probably be brought to- 
gether into a collected form. 

His other productions were as follow :— 

A Series of Questions on the Bible. 
1815, 12mo. 

A few words in favour of our Roman 
Catholic Brethren. 1829, 8vo. 

A few Observations on Religion and 
Education in Ireland. 1838, 8vo. 

Speech in the House of Lords, 21 May, 
1838, on the National System of Education 
in Ireland ; with an Appendix of Letters. 
1838, 8vo. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Norwich at his Primary Visita- 
tion in July 1838. 

A Sermon preached at Stowmarket, Suf- 
folk, 15th August, 1841, in aid of the Funds 
for the repair of the Church. 1841, 8vo. 

A Sermon on a Re-arrangement of 
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Church Accommodation, preached-at the 
Parish Church of St. Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, September 21, 1845. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese, at his Septennial Visitation, in 
1845. 

Bishop Stanley married, May 8, 1810, 
Catharine, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Oswald Leycester, Rector of Stoke-upon- 
Terne, Shropshire ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, had issue three sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Owen, a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, took part as Lieu- 
tenant in Capt. Back’s expedition to the 
North Pole, and was a valuable coadjutor 
to Capt. Sir Edward Belcher in the survey 
of South Australia. He is now Comman- 
der of the Rattlesnake, having received 
the direction of the expedition sent out in 
1846 for the important purpose of the 
survey of Torres Straights, New Guinea, 
and the adjacent coasts. The second son, 
the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford, 
is well known as author of the Life of Dr. 
Arnold, and of the ‘‘ Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolic Age,’’ the former having 
been preached before the University in 
1846. The third son, Charles-Edward, a 
Captain in the Royal Engineers, is private 
Secretary to Sir William Denison, Lieut.- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. He 
married in 1846 Eliza-Dorothy, eldest 
daughter of William Clayton, esq. of Las- 
tock Hall, Preston. The daughters are 
unmarried. 

The Bishop died, very unexpectedly, 
whilst pursuing a tour in Scotland, His 
body was placed on board a steamer at In- 
vergordon, and conveyed by sea to Yar- 
mouth, where it was landed with all possible 
respect in the presence of the mayor, and 
accompanied by the Rev. George Hills, the 
perpetual curate of the parish, to Norwich. 
It was received at the chapel of the palace 
by the private secretary of the late Bishop, 
John Kitson, esq. and the funeral was so- 
lemnised on the 22d of September. The 
procession moved in the following order : 

Superintendent and serjeant of police 
on horseback. 

The clerks of the parish churches of 
Norwich, in their gowns, six abreast. 

The gentlemen of the city, six abreast, 
many wearing hat-bands and scarfs. 

The members of the Court of Guardians, 
four abreast. 

The members of the Town Council, Al- 
dermen, and Magistrates, four abreast. 

The City Coroner, Wm. Wilde, esq.; 
Town Clerk, J. R. Staff, esq.; Sheriff, R. 
Chamberlin, esq.; and Recorder, M. 
Prendergast, esq., in their robes of office. 

The mace bearers and sword bearer, 
the sword and maces trimmed with crape. 
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The Mayor, Samuel Bignold, esq. 
Sheriff’s officers, mutes, and undertaker. 


THE BODY, 


carried by eight bearers; and the pall borne 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Collyer, Ven. 
Archdeacon Ormerod, Hon. and Rev. E, 
S. Keppel, Hon. and Rev. J. T. Pelham, 
Rev. R. Hankinson, Rev. R. R. Berners, 
Rev. F. Cunningham, Rev. W. A. Bouverie, 
Rev. Geo. Stevenson, and Rev. H. Tacy. 

Relatives of the deceased. 

The clergy of the city and county. 

Ministers of other denominations. 

County gentlemen, four abreast. 

The late Bishop’s domestic servants. 


In the Cathedral the children of the 
different schools in which the late Bishop 
took so great an interest, were arranged 
in the north and south aisles; the Dean 
(Dr. Pellew), Lord High Steward (Lord 
Bayning), Canon Philpott, with the Minor 
Canons, the Revds. George Carter, George 
Day, J. C. Matchett, George Pearse, and 
Henry Symonds (precentor), and the mem- 
bers of the choir, received the body at the 
west door, and preceded it into the choir, 
the members of the choir singing Dr. 
Croft’s burial service. The following were 
the relatives and immediate friends of the 
deceased who were present :— 

Mrs. Stanley, Miss Stanley, Miss C. M. 
Stanley, Mrs. Augustus Hare (sister to 
Mrs. Stanley), Rev. A. P. Stanley, (second 
son of the late Bishop, his two other sons 
being absent abroad), the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hare, E. Penrhyn, esq., Sir W. E. 
Parry, Lord Eddisbury, the Hon. Henry 
Stanley, Hon. and Rev. J. T. Pelham, 
George Johnson, esq. Friends: Baron 
Alderson, Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Canon Wodehouse, John 
Kitson, esq. 

There were about 260 clergymen, 350 
gentlemen of the city (exclusive of the 
Town Council and the Guardians), and 
30 parish clerks, in the procession. About 
1100 children of the charity schools 
were present, including those of Miss 
Stanley’s institution, who were in mourn- 
ing. No Bishop of Norwich had been 
interred in the Cathedral since Anthony 
Sparrow, who died in 1685. 

A meeting to consider of some memo- 
rial to be erected to the memory of the 
Bishop was held at the Guildhall on the 
17th October, when the following resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously :— 

‘‘ That it is highly desirable some per- 
manent and conspicuous memorial of the 
late lamented Bishop Stanley should be 
erected in this city, by public subscription, 
in grateful testimony of the respect in 
which his lordship’s memory is held by 
all ranks and conditions of men within the 
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diocese, for his unwearied zeal and in- 
flexible integrity in his high office, and his 
pure and active benevolence in all the 
relations of life. 

‘* That the deceased prelate having, on 
various occasions, pointed out the filling 
the great western window of Norwich 
Cathedral with stained glass, by some 
eminent artist, as the memorial which 
would be most acceptable to him, the 
present meeting will devote its best exer- 
tions towards the fulfilment of this sug- 
gestion.’’ The subscription is headed by 
the Dean and Chapter with the sum of 
2007. 

The portraits published of Bishop Stan- 
ley are, a lithograph, after Richmond, on 
his promotion to the see of Norwich ; one 
by Crookshanks, of Norwich, representing 
him in his robes; and a third, published 
in 1848 at Ipswich, we believe from a bust 
by Behnes. There is also a portrait of 
him by Chalon. 





Lorp METHUEN. 

Sept. 11. In Park-street, Grosvenor. 
square, aged 70, the Right Hon. Paul 
Methuen, Baron Methuen, of Corsham in 
Wiltshire, and a Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county. 

The family of Methuen, of Scotish ex- 
traction, have been seated in Wiltshire 
for some generations, John Methuen, esq. 
afterwards Chancellor of Ireland, having 
been M.P. for Devizes from 1690 to 1702. 
His son, Sir Paul Methuen, was a distin- 
guished diplomatist ; and dying unmar- 
ried, left his estate to his nephew Paul 
Methuen, esq. who purchased Corsham in 
1747, and was grandfather of the noble- 
man whose death we now record. His 
father was Paul Cobb Methuen, esq. who 
died in 1816, and his mother Matilda, 
only daughter of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. 
At the general election of 1812 Mr. Me- 
thuen was returned to Parliament for 
Wiltshire as successor to Mr. H. Pen- 
ruddock Wyndham, without opposition. 
In 1818 he was opposed by John Benett, 
esq. but unsuccessfully, the poll being for 


Paul Methuen, esq. ‘ 2822 
W. P. T. L. Wellesley, esq. 2009 
John Benett, esq. ° 1572 


But in July 1819 he resigned his seat, we 
believe in consequence of having changed 
his opinions from those of the Tory to 
those of the Whig party. 

After the Reform Act, he was returned 
in 1832 for the Northern division of the 
county, after a poll which terminated 
thus— 


Paul Methuen, esq. . 1835 
Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. 1683 
403 


John Edridge, esq. e 
3Z 
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He was re-elected without opposition in 
1835, but in 1837 was successfully as- 
sailed by Sir Francis Burdett, (who, after 
having been the “man of the people,’ 
was now in his turn a strict Conservative). 
The numbers were— 


Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 2365 
Walter Long, esq. 2197 
Paul Methuen, esq. 1876 


Whereupon, Lord Melbourne shortly 
after raised the mortified Knight of the 
Shire to the dignity of the peerage, by 
patent dated July 13, 1838. 

Lord Methuen married July 31, 1810, 
Jane-Dorothea, eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart. and 
sister to the late Viscountess Bolingbroke 
and the present Countess of Radnor ; and 
by that lady, who died on the 15th March 
1846, he had issue three sons and one 
daughter: 1. Paul-Mildmay, who died in 
1837, aged twenty-three ; 2. Frederick- 
Henry-Paul, now Lord Methuen ; 3. the 
Hon. St. John-George-Paul ; and 4. the 
Hon. Jane-Matilda. 

The present Lord was born in 1818, and 
was lately an officer in the Royal Horse 
Guards. He married in 1844 Anna-Hora- 
tia-Caroline, only daughter of the Rev. 
John Sandford, and has issue. 





Lievut.-Gen. Sir W. Paterson, K.C.H. 

Sept. 26. At Brighton, aged 82, Lieut.- 
General Sir William Paterson, K.C.H. 
Governor of Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wight. 

His father, who bore the same name, 
also attained the rank of Lieut.-General. 
The officer now deceased entered the army 
in 1786, as Ensign in the 57th Regiment, 
from which he was shortly removed to the 
21st Fusiliers, in which he continued to 
serve through all the intermediate grada- 
tions until he attained the rank of Colonel. 
He was present with the 21st at the reduc- 
tion of the French West India islands, 
under Sir Charles Grey, and also at their 
evacuation, on which occasion he was 
thanked in general orders, and in the pub- 
lic despatches, for the able manner in 
which he covered the embarkation of the 
troops with the light company of his regi- 
ment. On the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, in 1802, he was selected 
(he being then Major in the 21st) by Lord 
Cathcart for the delicate and important 
duty of commanding the force sent to 
Maynooth, which he performed not only 
to the entire satisfaction of the govern- 
ment, but also in such a manner as to in- 
sure him the respect and friendship of the 
Duke of Leinster and all his Grace’s fa- 
mily. In 1810 he was employed in Sicily 


as a Colonel on the staff under Lord Wil- 
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liam Bentinck, and he commanded a bri- 
gade consisting of the 21st and 62nd regi- 
ments and a battalion of Royal Marines, 
at the reduction of Genoa. He subse- 
quently proceeded in command of this 
brigade to the Chesapeake, and was pre- 
sent at the battles of Bladensburg and 
Baltimore, and received in the public des- 
patches the thanks of the commander of 
the forces for his conduct on the latter 
occasion. He was superseded in the com- 
mand of this brigade previous to the attack 
of the American lines before New Orleans 
by the arrival of senior officers, but he 
gallantly led his old corps the 21st to the 
assault on that unfortunate occasion, and 
was there most severely wounded by a 
grape shot in the shoulder, and a rifle ball 
in his knee. From the effects of the lat- 
ter wound he was lame and suffered to the 
day of his death, and to his great grief he 
was obliged in consequence to resign all 
hope of further active employment. On 
his arrival in England he was received with 
marked kindness by the Duke of York, 
who immediately appointed him Captain 
of Carisbrooke Castle, and his Royal High- 
ness also offered him the colonelcy of one 
of the veteran battalions. In 1819 he be- 
came a Major-General by brevet. In 1831 
he was appointed knight commander of 
the Guelphic Order by his late Majesty, 
from whom he also received the honour of 
knighthood ; and in 1837 he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
Although Sir William Paterson had not 
the good fortune to be employed in any of 
those brilliant services which have shed 
such lustre upon our arms, yet he most 
ardently loved his profession ; and no one 
could have been more zealous in its ser- 
vice, or more loyal to his sovereign or his 
country, and it has been truly said of him 
in the published memoirs of his fine old 
corps, that no officer of his rank ever 
passed through the ordeal of a regimental 
commanding officer more universally be- 
loved and respected by all ranks than-he 
did. To his brother officers he was en- 
deared by his most courteous bearing and 
kind disposition, and by his more humble 
fellow-soldiers he was loved in no ordinary 
degree, for his efforts were unceasing to 
ameliorate their condition and to increase 
their comfort, their happiness, and their 
social respectability, by every means in 
his power. On giving up the command 
of the second battalion of the 21st Fusi- 
liers to proceed to Sicily, the officers pre- 
sented him with a splendid gold snuff-box, 
as a mark of their affection and esteem. 
He has left one son in the service, who 
is now a Major in the 94th Regiment. 
The body of the deceased was conveyed 
for interment to Heavitree, near Exeter. 
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Masor-Gen. T. H. Brarr, C.B. 

Aug. 31. At Leamington, Major-Ge- 
neral Thomas Hunter Blair, C.B. brother 
to Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. 

He was the sixth son of Sir James 
Hunter Blair, the first Baronet, of Duns- 
key, co. Wigtown, by Jane, daughter and 
heir of John Blair, esq. of the same 
place. 

He entered the army in 1802 as Ensign 
in the 91st Foot, became Lieutenant in 
1804, and Captain 1805. He served in 
the Peninsula from August 1808 to Ja- 
nuary the following year, and took part 
in the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, the 
action at Lugo, and in the retreat and 
battle of Corunna. He was not long in 
England before he was again called with 
his regiment to Portugal, and assisted at 
the capture of Oporto, took part in the 
affair at Salamonde and the battle of Ta- 
lavera, where he was severely wounded, 
and while in hospital made prisoner by the 
French, and was detained in France until 
the peace of 1814, when he received the 
brevet rank of Major. 

In 1815 he again proceeded on active 
duty to the continent, and shared the ho- 
nours of Waterloo, where he was severely 
wounded, and he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel by commission 
dated on the 18th of June. In June 
1818 he became Major in the 91st ; and 
on the Ist April, 1819, exchanged to the 
87th. He subsequently proceeded to India, 
where he remained several years, and 
served with distinction during the Bur- 
mese war, under General Archibald 
Campbell, commanding a brigade in Ava, 
and distinguished himself at the taking of 
Melloon. On leaving India he retired 
on half-pay, on the 25th Feb. 1831. He 
attained the rank of Colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837; and that of Major-General, Nov. 
9, 1846, Under the general order of the 
Ist of June, 1847, he had received clasps 
for the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, Co- 
runna, and Talavera. 

General Blair married in 1820 Miss 
Eliza Nouris. 





Masor SHADWELL CLERKE, K.H. 

April 19. In Brompton Grove, Major 
Thomas Henry Shadwell Clerke, K.H. 

Major Clerke entered the army as Cor- 
net July 30, 1805, became Lieutenant 
March 12, 1807, Captain August 22, 1811, 
and Major July 22, 1830. He served in 
the Peninsula from 1808 to 1811, includ- 
ing the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, the 
retreat to Corunna, the actions at Lugo 
and before Corunna, and the battle of 
Corunna, in which he was contused on the 
forehead by a musket-ball; also in the 
operations on the Coa, during the siege 


and battle of Almeida, in the battle of 
Busaco, the retreat to the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the affair near Leria, and in the 
actions of Pombal and Redinha, at which 
last he was severely wounded in the right 
leg, which was afterwards amputated. 

He was placed on half-pay July 1, 1833, 
and on retired full-pay as Captain Dec. 
29, 1843. 

Major Shadwell Clerke was for a consi- 
derable time the editor of the United Ser- 
vice Journal, and was well known amongst 
scientific men for the active share which he 
took in the business of the Geographical 
and Geological Societies, and in that of 
the British Association. 





Joun Hay Mackenzie, Esa. 

July 9. At Cliefden Park, Buckingham- 
shire, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland, John Hay Mackenzie, esq. of 
Newhall, co. Haddington. 

Mr. Mackenzie was the only son of Ed- 
ward Hay-Mackenzie, esq. an uncle of the 
present Marquess of Tweeddale, by the 
Hon. Maria Murray-Mackenzie, eldest 
daughter and coheir of George sixth Lord 
Elibank, by Lady Isabella Mackenzie, 
eldest daughter and at length heir of 
George third Earl of Cromartie. 

He married, April 23, 1828, Anne, 
third daughter of Sir James Gibson Craig, 
Bart. and by that lady he had issue Anne, 
his only daughter and heiress, who was 
married on the 20th June last to the Mar- 
quess of Stafford, and who has now suc- 
ceeded to the princely inheritance of her 
forefathers. 





Grorce Epwarp Anson, Esa. 

Oct. 8. At Needwood, Staffordshire, 
aged 37, George Edward Anson, esq. 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
Treasurer of the Household to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, Treasurer and Cofferer of 
the Household of H.R.H. the’ Prince of 
Wales, a member of the Council of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and of the Prince of 
Wales’s Council for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall ; Axe-keeper and Master of the Game 
in Needwood Forest. 

Mr. Anson was born on the 14th May, 
1812, the second son of the Very Rev. 
Frederick Anson, D.D. Dean of Chester 
(youngest brother of the first Viscount 
Anson), by Anne, only daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Levett, of Milford, Staf- 
fordshire. His elder brother is the Rev. 
Frederick Anson, formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford, now a Canon of Windsor, 
and Rector of Sudbury, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Anson was (together with his elder 
brother) admitted a scholar at Rugby, 
under Dr. Wooll, in the year 1826, 
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He was appointed a junior clerk in the 
Treasury in 1835, and was afterwards for 
some time private secretary to Lord Vis- 
count Melbourne when premier. His 
lordship recommended him to fill the same 
office to H.R.H. Prince Albert on Her 
Majesty’s marriage in Feb. 1840 ; when he 
also received the appointment of Treasurer 
to his Royal Highness. On the formation 
of the household of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales he was made his Treasurer and Cof- 
ferer, March 10, 1843 ; and on the resigna- 
tion of Sir Henry Wheatley he received the 
further appointment, dated Jan. 1, 1847, 
of Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
to which is attached the salary of 2,000/. 
per annum. He then resigned his office of 
Private Secretary to the Prince Consort. 
On the 13th Feb. following he was sworn 
a member of the Council of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, under which he held his offices 
in the Forest of Needwood. 

In his arduous and responsible posi- 
tion, he acquitted himself with a tact and 
judgment that proved the extent of his ca- 
pabilities. The political duties entailed on 
Royalty are performed under the advice 
and guidance of the constitutional advisers 
of the Crown ; but there are onerous af- 
fairs connected with the domestic circle of 
Her Majesty and of her illustrious Con- 
sort exacting extreme delicacy and judi- 
cious foresight, and Mr. Anson exhibited 
these qualities in an eminent degree. He 
had the strength of mind to be a faithful 
and conscientious adviser of the Court; 
and, whilst he was a most devoted and 
loyal servant, he never forgot what were 
the true interests of Royalty. His courtesy 
and urbanity in the exercise of his diffi- 
cult and multifarious functions will be 
pleasurably recollected by all those per- 
sons who had occasion to hold communi- 
cation with him. He was an elegant and 
accomplished scholar, and was much at- 
tached, even in the midst of his heavy 
duties, to literature and the fine arts. His 
premature death is a matter of deep regret 
to his Royal patrons, and to his acquaint- 
ance of all shades of political opinion. 

He had attended the Queen and the 
Prince Consort throughout their late visit 
to Ireland, remained in the Royal suite at 
Balmoral, and accompanied Her. Majesty 
as far as Derby; he then took leave in 
order to join Mrs. Anson, at Needwood, 
where his death ensued a few hours after 
a fit of apoplexy, but which was not the 
first from which he had suffered. 

Mr. Anson married, Oct. 2, 1827, the 
Hon. Georgiana Mary Harbord, sister to 
Lord Suffield, anda Bedchamber Woman to 
Her Majesty ; by whom he leaves no issue. 

His portrait has been given in the II- 
lustrated London News of the 20th Oct, 


Proressor SMYTH. 

June 26. At Norwich, in his 85th year, 
William Smyth, esq. M.A. Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Smyth was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Peterhouse. He graduated B.A. 
1787 as 8th Wrangler, M.A. 1790. In 
1806 he published “English Lyrics,” 
a volume of very elegant Poetry, which 
attained a third edition. In 1807 he 
was appointed to the Professorship of 
Modern History, founded by King George 
the First, in 1724, and which he held for 
forty-two years. The salaryis400/. Some 
years since he published the substance of 
his Discourses, as— 

Lectures on Modern History. 1840. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Second Series. On the French 
Revolution. 1840. 3 vols. 8vo. 

He was also the author of Evidences of 
Christianity. 1845. 8vo. 

Lecture. 1840. 12mo. 

Memoir of Mr. Sheridan. 1840. 12mo. 

The two last were printed at Leeds, the 
‘* Lecture,’ and perhaps the Memoir of 
Sheridan, not for sale. The latter is de- 
dicated to Miss Cotton, of Madingley, 
having originated from a conversation with 
that lady, who had asked the Professor 
what particulars he could recollect of Mr. 
Sheridan, to whose son he had been tutor. 
The following introductory passage relates 
to himself : 

“ My particular life can in no respect 
be distinguished from the rest—most of it 
has been passed at Cambridge; I look 
back upon it, and it seems like a pleasant 
dream that can be recalled by no particular 
incidents—a constant train of quiet duties, 
that were not disagreeable (much other- 
wise), and in their turns a succession of 
pleasures, that I considered as innocent, 
and that I hope were so. Such is the 
general picture that is presented to me 
when I endeavour to review this particular 
portion of my existence. Jn the sunny 
parts of the landscape are seen female 
forms, graces and muses, as there are 
sages and students to be observed reclined 
or reasoning in the shade. But the prin- 
cipal figure, no doubt, is one* that bore a 
lyre in her hand, and whose presence and 
whose song gave always enchantment to 
the scene, and who taught, not only me, 
but all the tenants of these academic 
bowers, the value of elegant accomplish- 
ments and the delights of polished society, 
—a science not to be found perhaps in 
our books, but not on that account to be 
thought unworthy of our study, or to 








* Mrs. W. Frere, of Downing. 
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be discountenanced by the votaries of 
wisdom.”’ 

The ‘‘ Lecture’’ is of still more lively 
character ; its subject is Woman, and the 
occasion of its composition is described in 
the following Advertisement : 

“ About the year 1814, the Lady Morley 
paid a passing visit to her particular friend 
Mrs. Frere, at Downing Lodge, Cam- 
bridge. Being a woman of fine talents, 
and with all the curiosity belonging to 
them, she made it her business to see 
everything in and about the university as 
completely as she could; and, being pleased 
with everything, she intimated to Mrs. 
Frere that she would come again in a fort- 
night, see and hear more fully what she 
had seen and heard so imperfectly ; that 
she was pressed for time (as these fash- 
ionables always are) ; and that the Pro- 
fessors of the university were, on her 
return, all of them to appear at the Lodge, 
and exhibit, each, a specimen of his art 
before her, 

“‘The following Lecture was found 
among the papers of the late Professor 
Smyth, and must have been intended for 
this occasion. It is written on the backs 
of letters, and is probably as it first came 
from his pen. Some of the allusions can- 
not now be understood. 

“* He was accustomed, as we have heard, 
to make references in ballads and light 
compositions like the present to the whims 
and peculiarities of the people around 
him, as far, at least, as was likely to be 
agreeable to them; but, ’tis said, not 
further ; for the tradition is, as far as any 
thing can now be known about him, that 
he was a good-natured man, and died re- 
gretted by his friends and acquaintance, 
more especially by Messrs. North and 
Hoare, his tea-dealers.’’ 

These lively sallies of his lighter mo- 
ments will convey a better idea of the 
amiable writer’s character than whole 
chapters from his graver lectures; and 
we have therefore been induced to substi- 
tute them in the absence of a more parti- 
cular memorial, with which we have not 
been favoured. 

Mr. Smyth was unmarried, but he 
mentions in one of the books we have 
quoted that he had numerous nephews 
and nieces. 

One of his brothers was a fellow of 
Oriel college, Oxford, contemporary of 
the late Bishops Copleston and Mant, and 
since Vicar of St. Austle in Cornwall, and 
a Prebendary of Exeter. Mr. Smyth is 
often mentioned in the Life of Mr. 
Horner, by his brother. 





W. Rae Witson, Esa. LL.D. 
June 2. In South Crescent, Bedford. 


square, aged 75, William Rae Wilson, esq. 
of Kelvinbank, LL.D. F.S.A. 

Mr. Wilson was best known by his tra- 
vels in the Holy Land. He left London 
in Sept. 1819, favoured with letters of 
recommendation from his patron the Duke 
of Kent, and others obtained through his 
Royal Highness’s influence; arrived at 
Jerusalem on the Ist Feb. 1820; and on 
his return published, 

“Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land.” 

1823. 8vo. 
Second Edition ; “ with a Journey 
through Turkey, Greece, the Ionian Isles, 
Sicily, Spain, &c.’’ 1824. 8vo. Third 
Edition 1831. 

Mr. Wilson was one of the first of a 
class of travellers since become numerous, 
whose object has been to illustrate and sup- 
port the statements of Holy Writ, by ob- 
servations on the scenery and manners of 

hose parts of the world in which its events 
transpired. The Edinburgh Review gave 
him credit for unusual freedom from false 
colouring or affectation, leaving his book 
‘with sentiments of respect for his dili- 
gence as acommentator on the Scriptures, 
and implicit confidence on his veracity as 
a narrator; which will afford matter of 
interesting perusal and reflection to stu- 
dents of the Bible.’ 

Pursuing his travels, he afterwards pub- 
lished— 

“Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, Germany, Netherlands, &c.’’ 
1826. 8vo. 

‘* Travels in Russia.’’ 1828. 8vo. 

‘* Records of a Route through France 
and Italy ; with Sketches of Catholicism.”’ 
1835. 8vo. 

In all his works Mr. Wilson preserved 
a religious tone of sentiment, and this last 
was particularly directed against ‘‘ that 
idolatrous simulation of Christianity, the 
Roman Catholic Church,” 





Harrirey Coverince, Esa. 

Jan. 6. At Rydal, Westmerland, after 
three weeks’ illness, of bronchitis, aged 
52, Hartley Coleridge, esq. 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge was the eldest 
son of the celebrated Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and was himself one of the most 
original and pleasing writers of the day, 
He was the author of many minor poems 
of great merit and poetical power, of 
Biographies of Northern Worthies, and, 
it is believed, a frequent and considerable 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. He 
lived quietly, we may say humbly, in re. 
tirement ; and his eccentricities were not 
in favour of his mixing much with the busy 
or social world. He had been elected, we 
believe, to a fellowship of Oriel college, 
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Oxford, when Dr. Copleston was Provost; 
but did not pass the probationary year. 

His distinct publications were— 

Biographia Borealis ; or, Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Northmen. 1833, 4to. 

Poems. Vol. I. Leeds, 1833. 8vo. 

The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire; being the Lives of the most dis- 
tinguished Persons that have been born in, 
or connected with, those Provinces. 1836, 
8vo. This was a portion of a work in- 
tended to have been carried to a greater 
extent. The lives it contains are those of 
Andrew Marvell, Richard Bentley, Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, James seventh Earl of Derby, 
Lady Anne Clifford, Roger Ascham, John 
Fisher, the Rev. William Mason, Sir 
Richard Arkwright, William Roscoe, Cap- 
tain James Cook, William Congreve, and 
Dr. John Fothergill; for the materials of 
most of which he was largely indebted to 
writers who had preceded him. 

“¢ T went,’ says a writer from the Lake- 
country, ‘to Grasmere churchyard to see 
Hartley Coleridge buried, and I am glad 
Iwent. It was blowing and snowing when 
I set out, but was altogether bright before 
the little country hearse arrived. . . . The 
little light coffin was like that of a child. 
Before I came home it was neatly covered 
over with green sods.’ ’?—(Atheneum, 
p- 70.) 


Rev. Perer Hatt, M.A. 

Sept. 10. At Great Malvern, Worces- 
tershire, aged 46, the Rev. Peter Hall, 
M.A. Rector of Milston, Wilts. 

Mr. Hall was born on the 3lst Dec. 
1803, and at the age of thirteen he was 
sent to Winchester college, where he was 
educated on the foundation, and from 
whence in 1820 he proceeded to Brasenose 
college, Oxford. 

He was ordained in the year 1828, and 
became Curate of St. Edmund’s, Salis- 
bury, where he remained until 1833. In 
Sept. 1834 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Milston-cum-Brigminster, Wilts, but 
he did not long reside on that benefice, 
owing to its being found incompatible with 
the health of his wife. He was for a short 
time Curate of St. Luke Chelsea, and 
afterwards, in May 1836, he became Mi- 
nister of Tavistock chapel, Drury-lane. In 
June 1841 he undertook the charge of 
Long Acre Episcopal chapel, in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. During this 
pees he continued to reside in Chelsea, 

ut in 1843 he removed to Bath, where 
he became Minister of St. Thomas’s 
chapel, Walcot. He was also for some 
time Travelling Secretary to the Reforma- 
tion Society. 

As a clergyman, Mr. Hall was a zealous 
and faithful preacher of the Gospel. His 





pulpit ministrations were marked by rich- 
ness of scriptural illustration, and by 
depth of Christian experience. He was 
well known as an author and editor, and 
was distinguished for the variety and ex- 
tent of his bibliographical researches, in 
which few persons surpassed him. To 
many of the works which he edited he 
prefixed memoirs of the authors, and added 
valuable notes and illustrations. 

Before he entered the clerical profession, 
he showed his attachment to literature and 
antiquities by the production of a small 
periodical publication, entitled “The Crypt, 
or Receptacle for Things Past, an An- 
tiquarian, Literary, and Miscellaneous 
Journal,’’? which was printed at Ring- 
wood, and, having been continued monthly 
from August 1827 to Dec. 1828, forms 
three volumes 12mo. 

In 1830 he edited the Greek and Latin 
Prayers of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of 
Winchester ; and also a Translation of 
the same, accompanied by a Memoir. 

In the same year he published “ Ductor 
Vindogladiensis ; an Historical and De- 
scriptive Guide to the town of Wimbourne 
Minster.” 12mo. 47 pages. 

In 1831, ‘‘ Topographical Remarks on 
Ringwood, Ellingham, Ibbesley, Har- 
bridge, Fordingbridge, and the New Fo- 
rest.”? 8vo. 24 pages. 

His ‘‘ Picturesque Memorials of Win- 
chester,’’ containing 18 plates in 4to. were 
published in 1830; and followed by “ Pic- 
turesque Memorials of Salisbury.’’ 1834, 
4to. 

His principal subsequent works were— 

“ A Sermon preached at St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury, in 1831, in behalf of the London 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb Children 
of the Poor.’’ 

‘‘ Rudiments of Latin Grammar, on a 
new and simple plan, for the use of 
Schools.’’ 1832. 

‘* A Candid and Respectful Letter to 
the Rev. William Tiptaft, late Vicar of 
Sutton Courtney, Berks ; in answer to his 
Fourteen Reasons for leaving the Church 
of England.’’ 1832. 

“The Church and the World: a Sermon 
preached at St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, in 
1833; with a Preface, containing some 
account of the Author’s Dismissal from 
the Curacy of St. Edmund’s, in that city, 
and very copious and valuable testimonials 
from the Reformers and other eminent 
Divines of the Church of England to the 
Fundamental Doctrines of Christianity.’’ 
1833. 

‘De Animi Immortalitate, a Latin 
poem, by Isaac Hawkins Browne: with a 
Memoir.”’ 1833. 12mo. 

‘¢ Sermons and other Remains of Robert 
Lowth, D.D, sometime Bishop of London: 
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now first collected and arranged, partly 
from original MSS. with an introductory 
Memoir.” This work gave rise to a cor- 
respondence which will be found in vol. 
111. of our New Series. 

‘¢ A Summary View and Explanation of 
the Writings of the Prophets, by John 
Smith, D.D. Minister of the Gospel at 
Campbeltown: with a brief Memoir.’’ 
12mo. 

“¢ Congregational Reform, according to 
the Liturgy and Principles of the Church 
of England; in a series of Discourses ; 
with a large Appendix of Notes.’’ 1835. 
12mo. 

‘* The Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Salvation of Sinners; being the four last 
Sermons delivered by the Author in the 
church of St. Luke, Chelsea.” 1836. 
12mo. 

‘‘Versiones Biblice: Translations of 
Holy Scripture into Latin Verse: taken 
from the Hebrew Lectures of Bishop 
Lowth.’’ 12mo. 

‘* Serious Thoughts on Marriage: to 
which are added, Strictures on the Edu- 
cation of Children : by W. Giles.’? 12mo. 

‘* Scripture Characters, or the Practical 
Improvement of the Principal Histories 
in the Old and New Testaments, by 
Thomas Robinson, M.A.: with a Memoir 
of the Author.” 4 vols. 12mo. 

‘Spiritual Pleadings and Expostula- 
tions with God in Prayer, by Thomas 
Harrison, D.D.’’ 12mo. 

‘* Satires and other Poems, by Joseph 
Hall, D.D. afterwards Bishop of Exeter 
and of Norwich.’”’ 8vo. 

‘¢ The complete Works of Bishop Hall.’’ 
1839. 12 vols. 8vo. 

“ A Dialogue between a Popish Priest 
and an English Protestant, by Matthew 
Poole; a new edition, with an Appendix.”’ 

‘‘Bishop Jewell’s Exposition on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians ; new edition, 
with a Memoir.”’ 1841. 8vo. 

‘¢ The Harmony of the Protestant Con- 
fessions ; a new edition, with large addi- 
tions.’’ 1842. 8vo. pp. 700. 

_ ** Reliquize Liturgicze ; Documents con- 
nected with the Liturgy of the Church of 
England.’’ 5 vols. 12mo. 1847. 

“ Fragmenta Liturgica; Documents il- 
lustrative of the Order of Public Worship 
in Great Britain.’’ 7 vols. 12mo. 1848. 

Mr. Hall also published many other 
separate sermons and smaller pamphlets, 
and was engaged, when seized with his 
last illness, in the compilation of another 
collection of pieces of a liturgical charac- 
ter, to be entitled Monumenta Liturgica. 

His literary character rests principally 
on his topographical works, his edition of 
Bishop Hall’s Works in 12 vols. his Har- 
mony of the Protestant Confessions, his 
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Reliquise Liturgice in 5 vols., and his 
Fragmenta Liturgica in 7 vols.—-all these 
are peculiarly deserving of notice ; and one 
is not more surprised at their extent than 
at the great variety of subjects they em- 
brace. So much energy and activity of 
mind rarely exist with such patient labour 
and indefatigable perseverance. 

Mr. Hall had been for several years in 
a state of impaired health aggravated by 
his active labours in literary pursuits, as 
well as in his ministry. He suffered from 
severe pain and distressing symptoms in 
the head, for which he was from time to 
time under medical treatment without de- 
riving permanent relief. At length, his 
sufferings compelling him to suspend the 
public duties of his profession, he repaired 
in the spring of the present year to Mal- 
vern, in the hope of deriving benefit from 
the hydropathic system there practised. 
With the exception of occasional visits to 
his family at Bath, he remained at Mal- 
vern during the summer, delighting and 
cheering his fellow invalids with the varied 
stories of his intellectual and religious 
conversation. His health, however, did 
not improve. He was attacked with brain- 
fever, which produced congestion of the 
brain, and in a paroxysm of delirium he 
inflicted a wound upon himself, which, 
though it was eventually the cause of his 
death, was followed by immediate relief, 
and a return to a state of consciousness. 
But the relief was not permanent; after 
lingering for nearly a week, exhausted 
nature gave way, and death put an end to 
his state of suffering. His end was per- 
fect peace. 

He has left a widow and three daughters, 
and a large circle of relations and friends 
to deplore his loss. 





Joun Taytor WARREN, Esa. 

Oct. 6. At his house on the Marine 
Parade, Brighton, in his 79th year, John 
Taylor Warren, esq. Inspector-General of 
Military Hospitals. 

Mr. Warren was a favourite pupil at 
St. George’s Hospital of the celebrated 
John Hunter, and when the first revolu- 
tionary French war commenced, was ap- 
pointed an assistant-surgeon to a regiment 
of horse, raised for Jamaica, called the 
20th Dragoons. After serving some time 
in that island he was ordered to St. Do- 
mingo, in which the doctrines and example 
of France, to which a large and valuable 
part of it belonged, had excited a fierce 
spirit of rebellious anarchy. The victims 
to the warfare thus kindled, and to the 
yellow fever, then fatally prevalent, were 
so numerous, that promotion in the British 
army to those officers who safely steered 
between the awful Scylla and Charybdis 
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was rapid. It consequently happened that 
in one Gazette, the army returns from the 
West Indies having perhaps been some- 
what delayed, his name appeared three 
times in the lists of advancement; firstly, 
to the Surgeoncy of General Keppel’s 
Black Regiment, which he never even 
joined; secondly, to the 23rd Infantry, or 
Welsh Fusiliers, with which he staid only 
long enough to cause some regret on his 
removal; and thirdly, as staff-surgeon to 
the forces. In the last capacity he re- 
turned to England with invalids in 1797; 
and having established a reputation for ac- 
tivity and skill, was soon placed at the 
recruiting depdt, then in Chatham bar- 
racks, and subsequently at Gosport, and 
finally in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Warren 
accompanied it thither, and remained in 
that delightful residence, living on the 
banks of the Medina, near the military 
hospital, for a few years, and becoming 
highly appreciated, mixing in a very agree- 
able circle, not only of military friends, 
but of the most respectable inhabitants. 
Among the former Sir George Hewett, 
Commander-in-Chief of the department, 
paid him particular attention, once leaving 
him as locum tenens for three months at his 
house, Osborne, since raised to the rank 
of a royal residence. Though Sir George 
subsequently went to India, the kindness 
which he felt for the subject of our me- 
moir did not abate during his absence, but 
led to occasional intercourse on his return, 
and this was ripened into lasting friend- 
ship, extended on Sir George’s death to 
Lady Hewett and her family. 

In 1805, Mr. Warren was made De- 
puty-Inspector of Military Hospitals, hav- 
ing the home district placed under his 
surveillance; and in 1808 he left England 
with a branch of the army, the chief medi- 
cal officer of which was Dr. Shapter, and 
landed on the continent soon enough to be 
present at the battle of Vimiera. After 
the victory there achieved the troops were 
kept for a short time in Portugal, and 
then marched, under the command of Sir 
John Moore into Spain, till the treachery 
of the infamous Don Morla, and other ad- 
verse circumstances, caused the disastrous 
retreat through Lugo to Corunna. Many 
lives were sacrificed as the army advanced 
through miserable roads and adverse wea- 
ther, the French hanging on their rear till 
they received a check at Lugo. Mr. War- 
ren suffered much on his way from acute 
rheumatism, disabling him from getting off 
or on his horse without assistance, but at 
length he reached Corunna, and being or- 
dered to embark the invalids in one of the 
many small ships waiting in the bay he 
effected this purpose ; and having sacrificed 
one = his horses on the Spanish shore, 


prepared with the other and his servant 
for the homeward voyage. He had, how- 
ever, more difficulties to encounter. The 
battle of Corunna and the lamented death 
of Sir John Moore took place, and a signal 
was made, commanding Dr. Warren to re- 
turn to the shore and take charge of the 
wounded ; this he instantly did, bringing 
off, amidst some necessary delay and much 
painful suffering, as many as conveyances 
could befoundfor. By this time the French 
had gained the commanding heights, from 
which they fired on the boats conveying 
the sick, as they sought the fleet in the 
remoter part of the harbour. The De- 
puty-Inspector, owing to these circum- 
stances, was the last British officer who 
left the Spanish shore, and when he 
reached the fleet in the offing it was im- 
possible to find the ship in which he had 
left his baggage ; a transport however re- 
ceived him, and in this, without a change 
of clothing or accommodation of any kind, 
he suffered all kinds of inconvenience, till 
at length after six days he arrived at 
Plymouth, finding there the ship which 
had necessarily left the harbour of Co- 
runna without him. The circumstances 
of the army had been such that when the 
fleet arrived it was found that a virulent 
fever prevailed among the soldiers, and in . 
an immediate active attendance Mr. War- 
ren himself caught the alarming. disease. 
During his march in Spain, his voyage 
from Corunna, and consequent sickness, 
no tidings of him reached his anxious fa- 
mily, till at length they learned that he 
was removed to Exeter, where, under God’s 
good providence, he soon again became 
convalescent. 

After this he continued employed at the 
medical board, or in the home district, till 
February 1816, when, being appointed 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, he suc- 
ceeded his old valued friend and comrade, 
Dr. Borland, in the Mediterranean station. 
His head-quarters were at Malta, whence 
he occasionally visited those places in that 
most interesting part of the world where 
British troops were quartered. After the 
customary period of four years, when such 
appointments usually cease, Mr. Warren 
returned through Sicily, and subsequently 
through Italy and France, to England, and 
retired from regular service, but whenever 
a medical board was formed for any par- 
ticular object, or any project was sug- 
gested for the benefit of his brother medi- 
cal officers or their families, no aid could 
be more ready than his, and none was 
more availing ; hence it was that in De- 
cember 1843 a subscription was entered 
into by those who witnessed and justly 
appreciated his endeavours, and a very 
handsome silver vase, designed as a table 
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ornament, was presented to him, accom- 
panied by the following inscription :— 
‘* Presented to John Warren, Esq. In- 
spector-General of Army Hospitals, by a 
numerous body of his old attached Brother 
Officers and Friends, to mark their sense 
of his Worth as a Man, his kind, con- 
ciliatory, and highly upright Conduct as 
an Officer, but more especially his un- 
wearied attention to the Interests of the 
Army Medical Benevolent Society: for 
Orphans, of which he is Vice-President, 
and of the Society for the Widows of 
Medical Officers, of which he is Trustee.” 

It was Mr. Warren's happiness to be 
thus highly appreciated by the members 
of his own profession, and, amidst others, 
by the present estimable Director-General 
of the Medical Board, Sir James McGregor, 
who favoured him with his full confidence 
and esteem, and sympathised aflectionately 
with his family whilst they watched over 
him on his bed of death. The endearing 
name by which he was generally spoken 
of by the officers of that branch of the 
service to which he belonged was that of 
“ Honest John Warren,’’ and the esteem 
and affection which they generally mani- 
fested towards him are gratefully appre- 
ciated by those of his own name and family, 
who loved him living, and will lament him 
till they are ranked among those ‘‘ whose 
place on earth knoweth them no more.’’ 

This memoir of Mr. Warren’s public 
services has extended to such length that 
only a few brief notices can be added of 
his private life. This, nevertheless, if de- 
tailed, would correspond with his pro- 
fessional character; for he was punctual, 
useful, steady in his attachments, hospita- 
ble, and unostentatious, a good husband, 
and most affectionate father ; attached to 
the Established Church, of which he had 
always been a sincere though not a phari- 
saical member; and a warm hope is enter- 
tained by those in most intimate con- 
nection with him, that, though ‘‘ his body 
has returned to the earth as it was,’’ his 
spirit has, through God’s mercy and the 
Saviour’s intercession, returned to Him 
who gave it.’’ 

Mr. Warren married, in 1800, Jane- 
Amelia, daughter of the then well-known 
Chevalier Ruspini, who survives him, as 
does an only daughter. His mortal re- 
mains were deposited in a family vault at 
South Warnborough, Hants, of which 
parish his brother is rector. 





Joun Hearne, Esa. 

Oct.4. In Montague-square, in his 54th 
year, John Hearne, esq. one of the eldest 
and most eminent merchants of Port-au- 
Prince, Hayti, and for many years Swed- 
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ish and Norwegian consul to that re- 
public. 

Of this gentleman it may be truly said 
that he belonged to a class of which 
England is justly proud; and whether in 
the more immediate scene of his mer-, 
cantile transactions, or in his residence 
in London, his houses were scenes of 
unbounded hospitality. In the former, 
strangers, as well as friends, found a 
ready welcome ; and in the latter, men of 
literature and science were frequently 
gathered at his table. 

The recreations of Mr. Hearne were 
scientific. His entomological collection, 
with especial reference to West India 
specimens, is one of the best in London. 
He was a member of many societies, and 
on terms of intimacy with their professors. 

In his private life he was most estima- 
ble and exemplary. In all cases requir- 
ing his aid he was a “cheerful giver.’’ 
He bore a long and painful illness with 
the fortitude of a man and the patience 
of a christian. To have known him was 
to esteem him living, and to cherish his 
memory with affectionate respect. J.S. 





Mr. Tuomas InskIp. 

Sept 2. At Brighton, of cholera, aged 
70, Mr. Thomas Inskip, of Shefford, Bed- 
fordshire. 

For many years he has been well known 
in the literary world as a writer of con- 
siderable merit and originality, and more 
particularly by the association of his name 
with that of Robert Bloomfield. The latter 
part of Bloomfield’s life was spent at Shef- 
ford in the society of Mr. Inskip, for whom 
he entertained the most cordial regard, 
and on the part of Mr. Inskip the friend- 
ship was of a most generous and substantial 
character ; something beyond a mere pro- 
fession of esteem for the man and admi- 
ration of the poet. In latter years he 
enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire poet. 

Mr. Inskip was also known to antiqua- 
ries as one of the most indefatigable col- 
lectors of his day, and his papers read 
before the Bedfordshire Archeological So- 
ciety and communications to the British 
Archeological Association bore evidence 
at once to his enthusiastic spirit of dis- 
covery, and intelligent patience of inves- 
tigation. 





Mrs. OrGER. 

Oct. 1. At Brighton, in her 62d year, 
Mrs. Orger, comedian. 

This lady, whose theatrical career was 
nearly commensurate with her life, was 
born in London on the 25th of February, 
1788. Her parents were members of a 
company under a ——— of Mr. 
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Thornton, one of the most respectable of 
the country managers ; and although the 
first record of her performing is the ap- 
arance of her name in the bills of the 
ewbury theatre, when she was but five 
years old, as the Boy in the Children in 
the Wood, we believe she had then already 
played several childish parts. When about 
nine years old, she sung in concerts at 
Brighton, and at about eleven, personated 
a Gipsy at a féte given by Queen Charlotte 
at Frogmore. Indeed, her performances 
before the court must have been pretty 
frequent at this time, for she was a mem- 
ber of the Windsor company, and from 
her cleverness and interesting appearance 
was selected to perform most of the parts 
suited to her age in the Windsor theatre, 
to which George III. was then in the 
habit of resorting three times a week, 
whenever it was open, during the residence 
of the royal family at the castle. Miss 
Ivers continued with Mr. Thornton until, 
on her marriage in 1804, with Mr. (now 
Dr.) Orger, she withdrew for a short 
period from the stage. Mr. Orger was a 
member of the Society of Friends, from 
which, of course, he retired when he mar- 
ried. The association of the young actress 
with a man of cultivated taste and great 
classical attainments, for such her husband 
was, must have tended greatly to improve 
her intellectual qualities, and acting upon 
a mind of considerable natural powers, and 
quick perceptive faculties, no doubt mainly 
assisted in the formation of a character 
that rendered Mrs. Orger through life an 
ornament to the profession to which she 
belonged. She re-appeared on the stage 
at Glasgow in the latter part of 1805, and 
continued to perform at various theatres 
in Scotland till, having attracted the notice 
of Bannister while playing several parts 
with him when he was starring at Glasgow, 
she came in 1808 to London, and was 
speedily engaged at Drury Lane, where 
she appeared as Lydia Languish, on Oc- 
tober the 4th of that year. Mrs. Orger’s 
success in that character at once placed 
her in a respectable position on the Lon- 
don stage, and she continued to perform 
regularly at Drury Lane till 1831, ac- 
cepting, during the summer months, en- 
— at the various minor theatres. 
n 1812she particularly distinguished her- 
self by her performance of Patty Larkins 
in The Highgate Tunnel ; and in 1816, in 
consequence of a dispute between the 
management of Drury Lane and that of 
the Lyceum, a correspondence took place 
between Mrs. Orger and Mr. Douglas 
Kinnaird. The letters have been pub- 
lished, and, whatever were the merits of 
the case, the lady had certainly the ad- 
vantage of the M.P. in being able to write 
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good English. Mrs. Orger performed at 
the Victoria when that theatre was opened 
by Messrs. Abbot and Egerton, and, on 
her finally leaving Drury Lane, was en- 
gaged by Madame Vestris for the Olympic, 
then in the fulness of its celebrity, and 
here she appeared in 1832 as Mrs. Deputy 
Butts in Mr. Dance’s farce of the Water 
Party. She remained here during the 
remainder of Madame Vestris’s manage- 
ment, performing with the most complete 
success a series of parts that were ad- 
mirably adapted to her peculiar talents ; 
few who saw the performances will forget 
the good-humoured vulgarity of her Mrs. 
Deputy Butts, the purity of her Scotch 
accent in Prudence MacIntyre, and of her 
Buckinghamshire dialect in the persona- 
tion farce of P. Q., her thrilling recognition 
of her old lover as the Baroness in Ask No 
Questions, nor her inimitable personation 
of Fanny Pepper in Mr. Oxenford’s capital 
farce of Twice Killed. These, with her 
Mrs. Piminy in A Gentleman in Diffi- 
culties, Mrs. Brown in Kill or Cure, Mrs. - 
Lillywhite in Forty and Fifty, and many 
others, formed a series of personations 
as distinct in their assumptions of cha- 
racter as they were finished and effective, 
so to speak, as works of art. When 
Madame Vestris left the Olympic for the 
larger arena of Covent Garden, Mrs. 
Orger accompanied her, and continued at 
that theatre under the management that 
succeeded, Her last original character 
was in Mr. Bell’s comedy of Mothers and 
Daughters, and the last part she acted 
was one she had never played before, and 
in a line of character she had not pre- 
viously attempted; it was Old Lady 
Lambert in the Hypocrite. This was in 
1243, just before the sudden closing of 
the theatre. Mrs. Orger then accepted 
an engagement to appear at the Strand 
Theatre on its opening under the direction 
of Mr. Maywood; this engagement she 
was prevented by illness from fulfilling, 
and shortly after determined, on the re- 
commendation of her physician, to retire 
from her profession, which that excellent 
institution, the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund, to which she had been long a sub- 
scriber, enabled her to do with comfort. 
Mrs. Orger was thus allowed that 
“ space betwixt the theatre and the grave,” 
of which Kemble spoke, as so desirable, 
in the farewell address written for him by 
Campbell, and continued to enjoy, as far 
as the somewhat delicate state of her 
health would permit, the society of a 
numerous circle of friends, by whom she 
was beloved and respected. Mrs. Orger 
played, during a great portion of her 
career, parts in genteel comedy, but her 
real success was achieved in broad comedy, 
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and in the higher class of burlesque ; in 
chambermaids and parts where eccentri- 
city is relieved by touches of good feeling 
and genuine warmth of character, she has 
rarely been equalled. Her style of acting 
was of the genuine old sort, depending for 
effects upon truth and nature; to the last 
she studied acting as an art, and loved it 
as a profession. In private life Mrs. Orger 
was, throughout, estimable ; she was in the 
habit of associating with some of the first 
literary men of the day, to whom her vi- 
vacity, fine taste, her love of literature, and 
agreeable manners always rendered her an 
acceptable companion. Mrs. Orger was 
the author of a farce produced at Drury 
Lane called Change Partners. She has 
left one daughter, now Mrs. Reinagle, 
residing at Oxford, but who is well known 
in the musical circles of London as an ac- 
complished pianist.—Literary Gazette. 





Mr. Joun Wixson. 

July 8. At Quebec, of cholera, aged 
49, Mr. John Wilson, the favourite 
Scotch vocalist. 

He was born at Edinburgh in 1800, 
and was brought up as a compositor. He 
must in this occupation have been dis- 
tinguished for superior intelligence, as he 
filled for several years the responsible 
situation of principal corrector of the 
press in the house of Messrs. Ballantyne 
and Co. His vocal powers were brought 
into notice as a precentor in the kirk. 
In 1816 he applied himself to the study of 
music at the Edinburgh Institution, and, 
having made great progress, in 1824 he 
became the pupil of Mr. Finley Dun, of 
Edinburgh, under whose tuition he studied 
the principles of the Italian style of singing, 
and soon appeared in public at the Edin- 
burgh concerts, where his success was so 
unequivocal that he determined to abandon 
the printing business. Bidding adieu to 
Scotland for a time, he came to London 
and placed himself under the celebrated 
Crevelli, to whose instructions Wilson 
has often attributed much of his skill in 
the science of vocalization. In March, 
1830, he made his first appearance on the 
stage in his native city, as Henry Bertram, 
in ‘“*Guy Mannering.”? His success was 
triumphant, and the songs of ‘Oh tell 
me, Mary, how to woo thee,’’ ‘‘ Saw ye 
my wee thing ;” with a charming melody 
by Barnett, ‘* The spot where I was born,” 
were given with a pathos and taste that 
announced his future eminence. This 
effort was followed by his performance of 
Masajhiello, in the opera of that name, 
with similar success. For two years he 
continued to sing at the Edinburgh con- 
certs and at the Theatre Royal of the 
town, making rapid advances in public 
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favour. At length he réceived an offer 
from the proprietors of Covent-garden 
Theatre, where he first appeared on the 
16th Oct. 1832, as Don Carlos in ‘‘ The 
Duenna.’”’ The début was perfectly suc- 
cessful, and he afterwards added to his list 
the Prince in ‘* Cinderella,’’ and Azor in 
the fairy operetta of ‘‘ Selina and Azor,”’ 
adapted from the nursery tale of ‘* Beauty 
and the Beast.’’ In the opera of “ Fra 
Diavolo’’ Wilson also shone as Lorenzo, 
though the part was only a secondary one, 
During his Covent-garden engagement 
‘The Highland Reel” was revived, in 
which he delighted the town by singing 
the Scotch ballad of “ The flowers of the 
forest.’’? In the opera of ‘* Gustavus,’’ 
though sustaining a minor part only, he 
was greatly instrumental in the success of 
the opera. At the Lyceum, with Mr. 
Arnold, the impression he created as 
Donald in ‘‘ The Mountain Sylph’’ has 
never been effaced by succeeding repre- 
sentatives of the part; and his performance 
of Elvino in “ La Sonnambula ”’ gave the 
opera (with Miss Romer’sefforts as Amina) 
a great run. 

In 1837, accompanied by Miss Shirreff, 
he made his first trip to America, where, 
in the course of two years, he acquired 
considerable fame and a handsome amount 
of dollars. Returning to England, he 
entered on the performance of his musical 
entertainments, which attracted large 
audiences in every town and city through- 
out the kingdom. His last appearance in 
London was at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
where he gave his farewell night. He had 
since been giving his entertainments, 
with unprecedented eclat, in different 
parts of North America for the last six 
months, and contemplated a return to 
England in the ensuing spring. He wrote 
to Mr. Alison, of Alfred-place, on the 
7th July, acquainting him that he had 
arrived at Quebec, and that the cholera, - 
of which he always stood in fear, was 
making sad ravages in that city. On the 
8th, the day after, he was seized with a 
violent attack of cholera, and expired in 
three hours. 

Mr. Wilson was the most accomplished 
singer of Scotch ballads of modern times. 
He had a high tenor voice of much sweet- 
ness, and sang the melodies of his native 
land with a quaintness of humour and 
expression that could not be surpased. 
His popularity in Scotland was not 
inferior to that of Sinclair in his palmiest 
days. 

ites his professional career Mr. Wil- 
son is said to have amassed a considerable 
fortune, and rumour has attributed to 
him of late some severe losses by the 
railway mania, to meet which, it is said, 
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ne resolved on his second and fatal voyage 
to America. In every relation of private 
life he was held in deserved esteem. He 
has left a widow, two sons, and three 
daughters, some of whom are studying for 
the musical profession. 





Mr. Prerce Ecan. 

Aug. 3. Aged 77 years, Pierce Egan, 
the veteran historian of the ring, and 
sporting journalist. 

Mr. Egan’s popularity chiefly resulted 
from the success of his “ Life in London,’’ 
which was published in numbers, illus- 
trated by the clever designs of George 
Cruikshank, and which had an unusual 
run of success when dramatised at the 
Adelphi Theatre. The following are the 
titles of his principal publications— 

** Boxiana; or, Sketches of ancient and 
modern Pugilism, fromthe days of Brough- 
ton and Slack to the Championship: of 
Cribb.”? 1818—21. 3 vols. 8vo. 

** Life.in London; or the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. 
and his elegant friend Corinthian Tom, 
accompanied by Bob Logic the Oxonian, 
in their Rambles and Sprees through the 
Metropolis.’’ 1823. 8vo.’ 

‘*An Account of the Trial of John 
Thurtell and Joseph Hunt; with an Ap- 
pendix.’”’ 1824. 8vo. 

‘*An Account of the Trial of Mr. 
Fauntleroy for Forgery.’’ 1824. 8vo. 

‘* Life in London,’’ a newspaper, com- 
menced in 1824. 

‘‘The Life of an Actor.” 1825. 8vo. 

** Anecdotes of the Turf, the Chase, 
the Ring, and the Stage, embellished with 
thirteen coloured plates, designed from 
nature, and etched by Theodore Lane.’’ 
1827. 8vo. 

‘¢ Pierce Egan’s Book of Sports and 
Mirror of Life.’? 1832. 8vo. 

His son, ‘‘ Pierce Egan the Younger,’’ 
is the author of Wat Tyler, Paul Jones, 


‘and other romances of the like class. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aug. 4. At Edgbaston, aged 58, the 
Rev. Hyla Willetts Holden, Incumbent of 
Erdington, Warwickshire, to which he was 
presented in 1824 by the Vicar of Aston. 

Aug. 17. At the house of his brother- 
in-law at Oadby, Leicestershire, aged 43, 
the Rev. John M‘Cormick, Rector of 
Creaton, Northamptonshire. 

At Greencastle, co. Down, aged 43, the 
Rev. G. O’ Doherty. 

Aug. 18. At Wootton, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. James Giffard, M.A. Patron and 
Vicar of that parish, and late Rural Dean 
of Yarborough. He was instituted to his 
living in 1814. He was of Trinity college, 
Camb. B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, 


. 


At the Sanctuary, Probus, Cornwall, 
the Rev. Robert Lampen, M.A. Vicar 
of Probus, and Prebendary of Exeter. 
He was collated to his living in 1828 by 
Bishop Carey. 

Aug. 19. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
(where he had been staying for the benefit 
of his health,) having nearly attained his 
hundredth year, the Very Kev. Thomas 
Carter, D.D. Dean of Tuam, and Rector of 
Tanderagee and Ballymore, co. Armagh. 

At Ash Bocking, Suffolk, aged 68, the 
Rev. W. G. Plees, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1833 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Aug. 21. At the rectory, Clist St. 
George, Devonshire, aged 75, the Rev. 
William Rous Ellicombe, Rector and pa- 
tron of that church, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1810. He was of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1800. 

At Old Brompton, aged 62, the Rev. 
David Morgan, for many years Curate of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, and formerly of 
Camden Villas, Camden Town. He bore 
during his professional administrations the 
highest reputation for piety and benevo- 
lence, but on the 27th Nov. 1841, was de- 
clared by a commission of lunacy to have 
been insane from the 22d Oct. 1840. 

Aug. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 49, the 
Rev. Ralph Lewen Benson, formerly Rec- 
tor of Easthope, Shropshire. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Robert Fitz- 
Herbert Fuller, Rector of Chalvington, 
Sussex. He was the sixth and youngest 
son of John Trayton Fuller, esq. of Ash- 
down house, in that county, by his se- 
cond wife the Hon. Anne Eliott, only 
daughter of Gilbert first Lord Heathfield. 
He was presented to his living in 1833 by 
his brother Aug. Eliott Fuller, esq. 

At Buxton vicarage, Norfolk, the Re . 
George Jarvis, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, and Mathematical 
Tutor of Queen’s college, Birmingham. 
He was the only son of the Rev. George 
Jarvis, B.D. Vicar of Tuttington, Norfolk. 

In Albert Road, Regent’s Park, of cho- 
lera, aged 52, the Rev. Samuel Wood, 
second son of the late Ottiwell Wood, esq. 
of Liverpool, and brother to John Wood, 
esq. Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

Aug. 24. In Argyle-street, of cholera, 
aged 54, the Rev. Dr. Jacob. 

Aug. 25. At East Lodge, Bexley 
Heath, aged 45, the Rev. Richard Davies, 
Vicar of Erith, Kent, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1804. 

Aug. 26. Aged 53, the Rev. James 
Bernard Jervois. 

Aug. 28. At Southampton, the Re f 
John Atcherley Ashley, M.A. Curate o 
Great Saxham, Suffolk ; eldest son of the 
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Rey. John Ashley, Canon of Ely and 
Rector of Teversham, Cambridgeshire. 

Aug. 31. At his residence in St. Mar- 
tin’s, Stamford Baron, of cholera, aged 80, 
the Rev. Thomas Brown, M.A. He was 
the eldest son of Thomas Brown, esq. of 
Horbling, Lincolnshire, (where he and 
his ancestors have had possessions and 
have held the manor for many centuries, ) 
by Frances (his second wife) only child 
and heiress of the Rev. John Rowning, an 
ingenious mathematician and philosopher, 
formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Anderby, Lin- 
colnshire. He was of Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1800. The 
deceased was a man of unbounded benevo- 
lence ; he considered the exercise of 
charity “ a personal grace,’’ and, as he 
used to observe, acted “as his own ex- 
ecutor.”’ It is supposed that he cannot 
have distributed in his lifetime less than 
50,0002. 

Lately, The Rev. John B. Ormsby, 
Rector of the union of Templemore, in the 
diocese of Cashel. 

At Cockermouth, aged 28, the Rev. 
Joseph Bleaymire Steel, Vicar of Bride- 
kirk, and late Curate of Corbridge, 
Northumberland. 

Sept. 1. At sea, on his passage from 
Madeira, aged 30, the Rev. Henry Hill, 
M.A. late Vicar of Aston Cantelowe, 
Warwickshire; second son of P. H. Hill, 
esq. of Mansfield-street, and of Berry 
Hill, co. Nottingham. He was Curate of 
Snettisham in Norfolk, previously to his 
presentation to the vicarage of Aston 
Cantelowe in 1846. 

Sept. 3. At Preston House, Fever- 
sham, (the residence of his brother-in- 
law Giles Hilton, esq.) aged 83, the Rev. 
George Shepherd, D.D. of Russell-square, 
for 32 years Preacher to the Hon. Society 
of Gray’s Inn, and Rector of St. Bartho- 
lemew’s by the Exchange; also Treasurer 
to the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy and the Clergy Orphan Society. 
He was of University college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1790, B.D. 1807; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1807 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Sept. 5. At Beckington, Somersetshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. Sainsbury Langford 
Sainsbury, Rector of that parish, to which 
he succeeded on the death of the Rev. H. 
Sainsbury in 1792. He was of Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1802. 

Sept.7. Aged 80, the Rev. Julius 
Drake Brockman, for 57 years Rector of 
Cheriton and Vicar of Newington, Kent. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Ralph 
Drake Brockman of Beachborough, Kent 
(who assumed the name of Brockman by 
Act of Parliament in 1768), by Caroline 


youngest daughter of Henry Brockman, 
esq. of Cheriton. He was instituted to 
his united livings in 1793, and having 
married in the same year Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Locke, of 
Newcastle, co. Limerick, had issue ten 
sons and four daughters. 

At Monmouth, the Rev. James Crow- 
ther, Vicar of Kingsbury Episcopi, So- 
mersetshire, and Lecturer of Monmouth. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1820, M.A. 1824; and was presented to 
his living in 1820 by the Chancellor of 
Wells cathedral. 

Sept. 8. At Ramsgate, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Rawlins, M.A. of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, Curate of St. Anne’s, Limehouse; 
youngest surviving son of Samuel Raw- 
lins, esq. of Edgbaston, Warwickshire. 

Sept.9. At Bristol, of cholera, the 
Rev. Charles Penry Bullock, Rector of 
St. Paul’s in that city, to which he was 
presented by the Corporation of the City 
in 1823. During the prevalence of the 
cholera in the year 1832 Mr. Bullock was 
chaplain to the Corporation of the Poor, 
and the faithful and fearless attendant of 
the diseased in St. Peter’s Hospital. 

Sept. 10. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, at the residence of Dr. Nairne, 
aged 55, the Rev. George Cornish, of 
Salcombe Hill, Devonshire, Prebendary 
of Exeter, Vicar of Kenwyn and Kea, 
Cornwall, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. He was the eldest son of 
George Cornish, esq. of Salcombe Hill, 
Devonshire, and was collated to those 
united livings by Bishop Carey in 1828. 
He married Harriett, second daughter of 
Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. of Chaddesden, 
co. Derby. The death of his daughter, 
Mrs. Morrice, is recorded in p. 440. 

At the house of the Rev. W. Mills, 
Exeter, of cholera, aged 60, the Rev. 
Henry Jeffreys, M.A. late Archdeacon of 
Bombay, and senior Chaplain to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Carr, the present Bishop, who 
appointed him to that office in 1839. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1814. 

Sept. 12. At Warburton, Cheshire, 
aged 42, the Rev. James Francis Egerton 
Warburton, M.A. Rector of Warburton, 
and of the second mediety of Lymme. He 
was the second son of the Rev. Rowland 
Egerton, who took the additional name 
of Warburton, (the seventh son of Philip 
Egerton, esq. of Egerton and Oulton,) 
by Emma daughter ot James Croxton, esq. 
of Norley Bank, in her issue heir of Sir 
Peter Warburton of Arley, Bart. He was 
presented to his benefice in 1832 by his 
brother. He married, Feb. 29, 1839, 
Annie, second daughter of George Stone, 
esq. of Blisworth, Northamptonshire, 
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Sept. 15. At Palgrave Priory, Suffolk, 
aged 52, the Rev. Henry Harrison, M.A. 
Rector of Shrimpling, Norfolk, and a ma- 
gistrate for both those counties. He was 
the son of the Rev. Henry Harrison, of 
Palgrave, and also Rector of Shrimpling, 
to which living he was himself instituted, 
on his own petition as patron, in 1831. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1818, M.A. 1821. He married in 1825, 
Jane-Sarah, daughter of the Rev. T. 
Decker, and has left two children. 

Sept. 16. At Machynlleth, the Rev. 
Edward Coulthurst, Rector of the second 
mediety of Linton, in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, to which he was presented in 
1821 by the Lord Chancellor. He was 
of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1818. 

Sept. 23. At Canterbury, of apoplexy, 
aged 53, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Wat- 
son, brother to Lord Sondes. He was the 
third son of Lewis-Thomas second Lord 
Sondes, by Mary-Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Richard Milles, esq. of North Elmham, 
Norfolk. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1817; and formerly 
held the rectory of East Carlton cum 
Oakley, in Northamptonshire, to which 
he was presented in 1819 by Sir J. H. 
Palmer, Bart. but had resigned, we believe, 
in 1829. He was also Rector of Ketter- 
ing, by presentation from his brother, but 
resigned that benefice in Dec. 1830. Mr. 
Watson was unmarried, and had latterly 
addicted himself to very eccentric habits, 
estranged from his family and friends. 

Sept. 26. At Barton Lodge, near Glou- 
cester, aged 71, the Rev. George Dinely 
Goodyar, M.A. Rector of Otterden, 
Kent, and Vicar of Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
Mr. Goodyar is said to have descended 
from George third son of the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Goodyere, M.P. for Evesham, 
by Eleanor, daughter and heir of Sir Ed- 
ward Dinely, of Charlton, co. Worc. (Note 
to the account of Otterden by the late 
Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.R.S. and S.A. 
in Gent. Mag. June 1832, p. 498), and if 
so he was entitled to the baronetcy sup- 
posed to have become extinct on the death 
of Sir John Dineley, one of the Poor 
Knights of Windsor,* in 1809 (see Court- 





* Mr. Courthope states the death of 
Sir John as “ circa 1776 :’’ he lived to the 
18th Oct. 1809, and his gravestone bear- 
ing that date, may be seen in the sunny 
walk on the south side of St. George’s 
chapel, Windsor. His figure is given in 
one of Paul Sandby’s views of the North 
Terrace, leaning on his stick, and ogling 
some young ladies. On his death a me- 
moir of his family was given in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxix, p, 1171. 


hope’s Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage, 
p. 88). He was instituted to the vicarage 
of Tibshelf in 1819, and to the rectory of 
Otterden in 1825. Mr. Goodyar has left 
several children. His third daughter, 
Elizabeth, was married April 16, 1839, to 
James Majoribanks, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Rugby, in his 72d year, 
the Rev. John Wurneford, late of Mickle- 
ham, Surrey, and Rector of Llanellen, 
Monmouthshire. He was formerly Fellow 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1799, as 4th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1803. 

Oct. 7. At Great Totham, Essex, aged 
86, the Rev. Thomas Ffoote Gower, Rector 
of Snoreham and Vicar of Great Totham. 
He was of an old family in Worcestershire, 
the second son of tlie Rev. Foote Gower, 
M.A. Fellow of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
afterwards of Chelmsford, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Joseph Strutt, esq. 
of Moulsham, Essex. He was presented 
to the former living in 1810 by J. H. 
Strutt, esq. and to the latter in 1835 by 
the trustees of the late W. P. Hony- 
wood, esq. One of his brothers, Charles, 
was a physician; and another, Richard 
Hall Gower, of Ipswich, who had been in 
the East India Company’s sea service, was 
the author of some works on seamanship 
and naval architecture, and died in 1833. 

In his 69th year, the Rev. John Rose, 
M.A. Rector of Whilton, Northampton- 
shire. He was the second son of the Rev. 
William Lucas Holden Rose, M.A. Rector 
of Whilton and Vicar of East Haddon 
(who took the additional name of Rose by 
Act of Parliament), by Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Hodgkinson, esq. of Broughton 
Astley, co. Leic. He was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1803, as 7th Wrangler, M.A. 
1807. He was presented to the rectory 
of Whilton in 1814 by his mother, Mrs. 
Anne Rose, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 12. At the rectory, Rotherhithe, 
= Everilda Bracken, of Sutton Cold- 

eld. 

Aug. 16. In London, aged 40, the Hon. 
Cornelius O’Callaghan, elder son of Vis- 
count Lismore, of Shanbally Castle, co. 
Tipperary. He was formerly an officer in 
the 12th Lancers, and represented the 
borough of Dungarvan for many years on 
libera] principles. He was unmarried. 

Aug. 23. In Cambridge-terr. aged 52, 
John Pyne, esq. late of the E.I.C.’s Civil 
Service. 

Sept. 4. At Camberwell, aged 78, 
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Frances-Mary, widow of Col. Robert Ogle, 
E.LC.’s Service. 

Sept. 6. In Surrey-pl. Kent-road, aged 
64, Martha, dau. of the late Francis Chal- 
field, esq. of Deptford. 

At Greenwich, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Henry Lainson, esq. of Heath House, 
Reigate. 

Sept. 7. In Pimlico, Patrick Magovern, 
esq. late Surgeon R.N. formerly of the co. 
of Cavan, Ireland, and brother of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh. 

At his son-in-law’s, Kentish Town, aged 
63, Charles James Jenkins, esq. of Raxeth, 
Harrow. 

Sept. 8. In the Old Kent-road, of 
cholera, Retired Comm. Alexander Can- 
non. His superior nautical skill, acquired 
in the rank of Master, during a period of 
nearly half a century, procured for him 
the command of the late Earl of Yar- 
borough’s frigate yacht, the Falcon. 

In St. James’s-sq. aged 76, Dr. Drover, 
M.D. 

In Rathbone-pl. Mrs. Elizabeth Lachlan, 
formerly of Upper Portland-pl. wife of 
the Rev. John Lachlan. 

Elizabeth, relict of Alfred Tomlins, esq. 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

Richard Morgan, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. He was called to the 
bar Feb. 11,1819, and practised as a con- 
veyancer. 

Aged 73, George Ainslie, esq. formerly 
of Blackheath. 

Sept. 9. Aged 50, William Thorn- 
borrow, esq. of Trinity-sq. Southwark. 

At the Wellington Inn, Highgate, aged 
52, James Mortimer, esq. of Mortimer- 
terr. Kentish Town. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Turner, esq. 

At Earl’s-court, Old Brompton, Francis 
Joseph Kimpton, esq. of the War Of- 
fice. 

Aged 48, Frances-Mary, wife of Thomas 
Rickford, esq. of Millbank Prison. 

Aged 86, Elizabeth-Mary, relict of Jede- 
diah Kerie, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq. 

Sept. 10. Aged 77, Lieut. Charles 
McKenzie, R.N. of Greenwich Hospital, 
after 63 years’ service. His wife died the 
day before him. 

Aged 55, William T. Tennant, esq. of 
Trinity-sq. Tower-hill, and of Gloucester- 
terr. Hyde Park-gardens. 

At his son-in-law’s, Agar-st. aged 92, 
Major Basil Jackson. He attained his 
rank in 1834, and was on the half-pay of 
the Royal Staff Corps. He was present 
at Waterloo. 

Sept. 11. Maria, wife of Peter Free, 
esq. of Hyde Park-pl. West. 

Aged 65, Thomas Savage, esq. of the 
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= Temple, and Camberwell New- 
road. 

In London, Thomas George Western, 
esq. late of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, convey- 
ancer. 

Sept. 12. In Nelson-sq. in his 18th 
year, Framingham William Thruston, He 
was the great-grandson of Framingham 
Lake Willis, esq. who, succeeding to the 
estate at Market Weston, in Suffolk, under 
the will of Dr. Thruston, took the name 
of Thruston instead of Willis. His son, 
John Thruston, esq. the grandfather of 
the deceased, died March 10, 1849, and 
the Market Weston estate has since that 
time been advertised for sale. 

In Walworth, aged 70, William Hoar, 
esq. late Capt. 10th Foot. 

At Brixton, Elizabeth-Hannah, wife of 
Henry J. Sturge, second son of Jacob P. 
Sturge, of Bristol. 

In Devonshire-place, Frances, wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 

At Kensington Gore, John Woolley, 
esq. son of the late George Outram Wool- 
ley, esq. 

Aged 72, George Woolley, esq. of 
Norland-terr. Notting-hill. 

Sept. 13. At Camberwell, aged 79, 
Alice, relict of Hugh Parnell, esq. of 
Chepstow. 

In Brompton-sq. aged 84, John North- 
am, esq. 

In Earl-st. Blackfriars, Robert Filling- 
ham, eldest son of the late Robert Filling- 
ham, esq. of Camberwell. 

Aged 49, Ann-Judith-Laurie, wife of 
Henry P. Bruyeres, esq. of South-bank, 
Regent’s Park. 

At Islington, Henry Hartley Grounds, 
esq. late of Manchester. 

Sept. 14. In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. 
aged 79, Mrs. Sarah Keith. 

Hannah, relict of Rear-Admiral Peter 
Puget, C.B. 

Capt. Albert Fenton, Ist Bengal N.I. 

Sept. 15. At Dudley Villas, Clapham- 
road, aged 80, Charles Lyall, esq. late of 
the Excise Office. 

Samuel Sackford Gopp, esq. of the 
Triangle, Hackney. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Lawrence, of Norwood- 
pl. Kensington. 

In Ebury-st. aged 60, Charles Hatch- 
ard, sen. esq. 

In Shaftesbury-terr. Pimlico, Lieut. 
Charles Halford, R.N. (1812.) 

Sept. 16. At Blackheath, aged 7), 
Anne-Charlotte, relict of Ralph Watson, 
esq. of Somerset House. 

At Pimlico, aged 57, Jane-Waodburne, 
wife of C. W. Steer, esq. late of the 
H.E.1.C.S. and dau. of the late Gen, 
Watson. 

In Chancery-lane, aged 89, Mr. Charles 
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Sylvester, for many years Messenger to 
his late Majesty George III. 

In Long-lane, Bermondsey, Samuel 
Brown, esq. late of Gravel-lane, inventor 
of the gas vacuum engine, the screw pro- 
peller, &c. 

Aged 45, R. H. Giles, esq. surveyor, 
Burton-st. Burton-crescent. 

In Kingsland-cres. Miss Mary Brooks. 

Sept. 17. From apoplexy, aged 89, 
George Oakley, esq. formerly of old 
Bond-st. 

Sept. 18. At Bayswater, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Hannam Pritchard, esq. of 
Caerleon. 

In Conduit-st. West, Hyde Park, aged 
40, Jane, wife of Robert Woollaston, esq. 
F.R.C.S. and youngest dau. of the late 
George Stevenson, esq. of Clapham. 

Aged 60, Miss Wills, Addington-pl. 
Camberwell. 

Jane, wife of Philip Edward Bayly, 
esq. late of Norton-st. Portland-pl. 

Sept. 19. In Upper Belgrave-pl. aged 
77, Frances, relict of Thomas Adams, esq. 

In Kensington, aged 21, John Richard- 
son Cornwall, son of Henry Cobb Corn- 
wall, esq. 

Cecilia-Jane, dau. of the late Charles 
Kensington, esq. of the Grove, Black- 
heath. 

Sept. 20. In Upper Southwick-st. 
Hyde-park, James Trecothick, esq. young- 
est son of the late James Trecothick, esq. 
of Addington-place, Surrey. 

At Regent Villas, Avenue-road, aged 
41, William Newton, esq. 

Sept. 21. In Bayswater, Helen, wife 
of J. S. Abbott, esq. and dau. of the late 
Duncan Dunbar, esq. Limehouse. 

Aged 29, Narcisse, wife of Herbert 
Ashton, esq. of Charles-st. Westbourne- 
terrace. 

At Hammersmiti:, aged 85, Mary, relict 
of John Stable, esq. of Chaseside, Enfield. 

Sept. 22. At Brompton, aged 69, 
Martha, widow of Edward Doughty, esq. 
Staff Surgeon. 

In Russell-sq. aged 62, Charlotte, dau. 
of the late John Hanson, esq. of the same 
place, and of the Rookery, Woodford, 
Essex. 

At Ladbroke-pl. West Notting-hill, 
aged 67, Henrick Herman Holtzmeyer, 
esq. 

Sept. 23. Aged 25, John Murdoch, 
esq. of Furnival’s-inn, and Holloway. 

At Mecklenburgh House, Gray’s-inn- 
road, Morris Lievesley, esq. for 56 years 
secretary of the Foundling Hospital. 

Aged 79, Robert Hibbert, esq. of Wel- 
beck-st. 

At Dalston, aged 29, John, eldest son 
of John Hopkins, esq. of Shoreditch, and 
Graham House, Dalston, 
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At Deptford, aged 90, retired Comm. 
James Wolfe Roberts (1840). 

Sept. 24. Aged 51, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Harrison, esq. of Chancery-lane. 

Sept. 26. At Stamford-hill, aged 68, 
Joseph Oldham, esq. 

At the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
a Belmont-place, Vauxhall, aged 83, 

rs. Agnes Bazing. 

At Cusdinccek Villas, sont 75, Lucy, 
widow of Joseph Hadley, esq. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. Walter Henry 
Wyatt, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Mrs. Blanshard, 
the third dau. of the late Adm. Clayton. 

Sept. 28. In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, 
aged 53, James Astbury, esq. second and 
youngest surviving brother of William 
Astbury, esq. of Fulham. 

Sept. 29. At Clapham-rise, aged 49, 
John Close, esq. of Clapham-rise, and St. 
Mildred’s-court. 

Sept. 30. Henry William Baylee, esq. 
of the Admiralty. 

Aged 59, Thomas Brown, esq. of the 
firm of Messrs. Lumley, Nicholl, Smyth, 
and Brown, Hart.-st. Bloomsbury. 

Lately. In Norfolk-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 45, Amelia, wife .of Sir 
Charles Munro, Bart. of Fowlis, Ross- 
shire. 

Oct.1. At North-end, Fulham, aged 
60, James Edwards, esq. M.D. late of 
Canterbury, and formerly of Putney. 

In Seymour-pl. Euston-sq. at an ad- 
vanced age, Frances, widow of John Wil- 
liam Caley, esq. late of Gray’s-inn, and 
Queen-sq, Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Thomas Reed, Minister of Cole-st. 
Chapel, Southwark. 

Oct. 2. At the Grange, Brompton, aged 
88, James Gray, esq. 

Oct. 3. Suddenly, William Frederick 
Coward, esq. of Albert-sq. Clapham-road, 
eldest son of the late William Coward, 
esq. of Brixton Lodge, Surrey. 

At Brook Green, Hammersmith, aged 
79, Ann, relict of William Hoare, esq. 

Aged 75, John Harris, esq. of Great 
Smith-street, Westminster. 

In Baker-st. aged 62, L. D. Jaquier, 
esq. 
At Brixton, aged 40, James Crawford 
Ferrier, esq. M.D. 

Oct. 4. Aged 31, William Langston, 
third son of the late T. B. Oldfield, esq. 
of Champion-hill. 

Aged 73, Sarah, relict of Richard Lord, 
esq. of Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas. 

Oct. 6. From congestion of the brain 
supervening on cholera, Mr. Edward Ra- 
leigh Moran, for more than eighteen years 
sub-editor of the Globe Newspaper. ‘‘ He 
was a man of considerable accomplish- 
ments, and, in his own department, almost 
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unrivalled in quickness of perception and 
fertility of resources. The suavity of his 
manners and the genuine goodness of heart 
will cause his loss to be sincerely regretted 
by a large circle of literary and other 
friends.”— Globe. 

Oct. 9. At the residence of his brother, 
at Kensington Palace, William Townsend 
Aiton, esq. late Gardener of H.M. Gardens 
at Kew. He was the son and successor 
of Mr. William Aiton, author of the 
Hortus Kewensis, published in 3 vols. 8vo. 
1789, who died in 1793. The son ‘‘ was 
no less esteemed by King George III. than 
his father had been, and, besides conduct- 
ing the botanical department, and taking 
charge of the extensive pleasure-grounds, 
was also employed in the improvement of 
the other Royal Gardens, in all which he 
displayed great skill and judgment, and an 
intimate acquaintance with his profession.” 
(Description of Kew Gardens, by his suc- 
cessor Sir W. J. Hooker.) Mr. Aiton 
retired on the eve of the fiftieth anniversary 
of holding office. 

Oct. 10. Aged 61, John Sheffield, esq. 
of Streatham-hill. 

Oct. 28. In Harley-st. aged five months, 
William-Hayter, only son of Wm. I. Jar- 
vis, esq. 





Berxs.— Sept. 15. At Windsor, David- 
Murray, youngest son of the late James 
Cowie, esq. of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Sept. 28. At Belle Vue, Reading, aged 
81, Col. David Williams. He became 
Ensign 103d Foot 1794, Lieut. 99th 1795, 
Captain on the staff of the army depot 
1803, which station he retained for more 
than twenty years; brevet Major 1808, 
Lieut.-Colonel 1814, Colonel 1837. 

Oct. 10. Elizabeth-Agnes, wife of Henry 
Hippisley, esq. of Lamborne Place, only 
remaining child of the Rev. John Nelson, 
D.D. Prebendary of Heytesbury. 

Bucxs.—Sept. 7. At Great Marlow, 
aged 88, Thomas Wethered, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Aylesbury, aged 35, Mary, 
widow of Mr. John Rolls Gibbs, for many 
years editor of the Aylesbury News. 

Sept.25. At Taplow-hill, aged 26, James 
Grant Bird, esq. fourth son of Robert M. 
Bird, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Great Marlow, aged 56, 
Wadham Wyndham, esq. for many years 
an active magistrate and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for the county. 

CamBRiIDGE.—Sept.5. At Cambridge, 
aged 24, John Daniel, youngest son of the 
late Stephen Leach, esq. of Turnham- 
green. 

Sept. 8. At Wisbeach, John 
Weatherhead, esq. surgeon. 

CuesHire.—Sept. 21. Aged 16, Charles, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII, 
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third son of Thomas Lyon, esq. of Apple- 
ton Hall. 

CorNWALL.—Sept. 28. At Lostwithiel, 
aged 26, Thomas Blackmore Colenso, esq. 
Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford. 

Oct.1. At Launceston, aged 45, 
Louisa, relict of F. S. Froom, esq. and 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Baynes, late 
rector of Week St. Mary, Cornwall. 

Drevon.—Sep/.8. At Ilfracombe, Mary, 
wife of James Elliott, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
of the Jamaica Militia. 

Sept. 9. At Torquay, aged 80, Julia- 
Maria, relict of Nathaniel Peach, esq. of 
Bownham House, Gioucestershire. 

Sept. 11. At Ilfracombe, aged 40, 
Thomas Vincent, esq. of Old Quebec-st. 
Hyde Park. 

Sept. 14. At Torquay, aged 28, Louisa- 
Stuart, wife of Edward Caswall, esq. and 
only dau. of the late Gen. Walker, of 
Whetleigh House, Taunton. 

Sept. 16. Jane Woodburne, wife of 
Charles William Steer, esq. of Springlawn, 
near Exeter. 

Sept. 18. At Spreydon House, Broad- 
clyst, aged 54, William Bury Moore, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Heavitree, Celia-Mary, 
only remaining child of J. Lang, M.D. 

Sept. 21. At Ilfracombe, of cholera, 
aged 43, Harriett, relict of Major Joseph 
Hutchison, 7th Royal Fusileers, and 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel White, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Sept. 24. At Stonehouse, at advanced 
ages, of cholera, Miss Bevans, and Mrs. 
Mudge, relict of Lieut. Mudge, R.N. 
sisters of the late Col. Bevans, of the 
Royal Marines. 

Sept. 26. At Beam House, near Tor- 
rington, aged 8, Fanny-Louisa, only child 
of Alfred Hole, esq. 

Sept. 27. Walter Pomeroy Blackmore, 
esq. of Devonport, one of the aldermen, 
and formerly mayor, of the borough. 

Sept. 29. At Exeter, aged 25, Thomas 
Dewdney Drew, late of the island of Gre- 
nada, merchant, and eldest surviving son 
of the late Lieut. William Drew, R.N. 

Sept. 30. At East Budleigh, aged 89, 
John Daw, esq. for a great number of 
years steward for the late Lord Rolle. 

Oct. 1. In Ladywell-pl. Mrs. Hewlett, 
sister to G. Strode, esq. of Newnham Park. 

Oct. 3. At Torquay, Gertrude, relict 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Edward Buller, Bart. 
and dau. of the late Col. Van Cortlandt. 
She was left a widow in 1824, having had 
issue an only child, Anna-Maria, married 
in the same year to Col. Drummond E1l- 
phinstone, who thereupon assumed the 
name of Buller before his own. 

Oct. 6. At his father’s, Wonford House, 
Heavitree, George Tucker, esq. solicitor, 
of Exeter, 

4B 
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At the parsonage, Zeal Monachorum, 
Caroline Matilda, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Robyns, Vicar of Maty- 
stow. 

Dorset.—Sept. 15. At Wareham, aged 
59, John Brown, esq. an ardent and active 
Christian in the cause of education and 
Sunday schools. 

Sept. 21. At Wimborne, aged 68, 
Francis Penton Garland, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Longfleet, Poole, aged 
67, Richard Hamer, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Weymouth, Richard 
Southby, esq. of Bampton, Oxon. 

Lately. At Fontmell Magna, aged 60, 
Frances-Elizabeth, widow of Henry Wm. 
Maisters, esq. of Beverley. 

Oct. 8. Mary, wife of James Henning, 
esq. of Wolveton, Dorchester. 

Oct. 9. At Weymouth, aged 80, Mr. 
Maithew Vertue. He was professor of 
music there in the palmy days of good old 
George III. and author of several volumes 
of poems, only a few copies of which were 
printed for private circulation; he was 
also the composer of a considerable number 
of sacred tunes and pieces, which are ha- 
bitually sung in St. Mary’s church, of 
which he was formerly the organist. 

Essex.— Sept. 1. At Thorrington Hall, 
near Colchester, aged 49, Thomas Gill, 
esq. of Walworth, Surrey. 

Sept. 18. At the rectory, Kelvedon 
Hatch, aged 73, Caroline, relict of Edward 
Tomes, esq. of Southam, Warw. 

Sept. 20. Aged 63, Lawrence, eldest 
son of the late Cornelius Hendericksen 
Kortwright, esq. of Hylands. 

Sept. 23. Charity, wife of Thomas 
Theobald, esq. of Sherfield House, and 
Nunny, Somersetshire. 

Sept. 24. In Belmont college, Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. E. 
Heawood, Rector of Halstead. 

Lately. At Dunmow, aged 75, Joseph 
Allen, a member of the society of Friends. 

GuovucesteR.—Sept. 15. At Bristol, 
George Alexander Wilson, esq. late Capt. 
14th Light Inf. son of the late Adm. Wil- 
son, of co. Wexford. 

Sept.17. At Clifton, aged 78, Miss 
Hill, late of Cardiff. 

Sept.19. At Sandywell, near Chelten- 
ham, aged 75, Thomas Cooke, esq. of 
Northampton. 

Sept. 21. At Apperley-court, aged 84, 
Juliana-Sabina, third dau. of the late Sir 
George Strickland, Bart. of Boynton, 
Yorkshire. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 68, Edith, 
wife of U. A. Long, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Redland, Bristol, aged 32, 
the wife of the Rev. G. Pakenham Despard. 

Sept. 27. At Penstone-lodge, Bristol, 
aged 57, Samuel Goodhind, esq. 


Sept. 28. At Gloucester, aged 39, 
William, eldest son of the late William 
Montague, esq. of Constitution House, in 
that city. 

Lately. At Farm-hill, aged 23, Eli- 
zabeth-Anne, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Cripps, esq. 

At Sudbrook, aged 81, Frances Brook 
Francillon, widow of Francis Francillon, 
purser R.N. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 93, Mr. 
J. Richins, leaving three generations re- 
siding in the town. His remains were 
attended to the grave by two brothers, 
aged 92 and 88. 

Oct. 2. In Cheltenham, Mary-Anne, 
relict of Charles Louis Ramus, esq. Capt. 
5th Foot. She was first married to the 
Very Rev. John William Keatinge, D.D. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and was 
only dau. of the late Meade Hobson, esq. 
of Muckridge House, co. of Cork. 

Hants.—Aug. 12. At Portsmouth, of 
cholera, Comm. Robert Smith (1814). 

Sept. 5. At Berrywood House, near 
Southampton, aged 70, Col. Thomas 
Moody, Royal Engineers. 

Sept. 10. At Southampton, suddenly, 
aged 69, Lieut. James Thomas, late of 
50th Regt. 

Sept. 12. At Purbrook House, aged 
15, Arthur Bulkeley Blackwood, Midship- 
man of Her Majesty’s ship Victory, se- 
cond son of Capt. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart. R.N. 

At Ryde, aged 66, George Selson, esq. 
Deputy of the Ward of Tower. 

Sept. 20. At Shanklin, I. W. aged 70, 
William Good, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Northwood-park, Cowes, 
aged 65, George Henry Ward, esq. eldest 
son and heir of the late George Ward, esq. 
by Mary, dau. of Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall, esq. He married a dau. of Wm. 
Saunders, M.D. Dying without issue, his 
estates, which are considerable, situate in 
the Isle of Wight, and on the borders of 
Sussex, go to his nephew, the Rev. Wil- 
liam George Ward (eldest son of the late 
Wm. Ward, esq. formerly M.P. for Lon- 
don), formerly Fellow of Balliol college, the 
proceedings against whom at Oxford, and 
his secession from the church, attracted 
so much attention a few years ago. It 
is stated the Rev. Mr. Ward was desti- 
tute of money when he left the Esta- 
blished Church, and has latterly been 
living on 1007. a-year, which he obtained 
as tutor in a Roman Catholic family. He 
is now possessed of property worth 
10,0007. a-year. A full account of Mr. 
Ward’s family was given in p. 206 of the 
present volume. 

Sept. 28. At Petersfield, aged 68, Sa- 
muel Newton Humphreys, esq. 
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Oct. 2. At Milford Lodge, near Ly- 
mington, aged 13, Fanny-Rosetta, young- 
est dau. of Major-Gen. Roberts, C.B. 

Oct.7. At Netley Firs, near South- 
ampton, aged 81, Susannah, relict of 
Hugh Perry Keane, esq. formerly of the 
same county, and of the Island of St. 
Vincent, and youngest child of the late 
Sir Gillies Payne, Bart. 

Oct. 8. At Appleshaw, aged 49, Tho- 
mas Samson, esq. of Kingston Russell, 
co. Dorset. 

Hererorp.—Sept. 15. At the Upper 
Hall, aged 87, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 54, Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Morgan. 

At the Frith, near Ledbury, the resi- 
dence of his brother, aged 43, Hubert 
Edy, solicitor. 

Herts.—Sept. 17. At Cheshunt, aged 
80, Edward Harrold, esq. M.R.C.S. 

Sept. 27. St. Margaret’s, near Ware, 
aged 85, Frances-Cecilia, relict of the 
Rev. J. S. Pratt, late Prebendary of Pe- 
terborough, and Vicar of that parish. 

At Buntingford, Emily-Augusta-Jane, 
infant dau. of R. P. H. Jodrell, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Gaston House, near Bi- 
shop’s Stortford, aged 27, Eliza, dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Pelly, Rector of 
Siston. 

Kenr.—Sept. 9. At Margate, Ann, 
widow of T. Onians, esq. of Connaught- 
terrace. 

Sept. 11. At Hollingbourne, aged 84, 
Harriet, relict of the Rev. Josiah Dis- 
turnell. 

Sept. 13. At St. Julian’s, Sevenoaks, 
aged 72, Miss Elizabeth Walker. 

Sept. 16. At Dover, in her 82d year, 
Lady Elizabeth Tufton, dau. of Sackville 
eighth Earl of Thanet, and the last sur- 
vivor of that family, having outlived her 
brother the late Earl only three months. 
(see p. 201.) 

Sept. 18. At Canterbury, aged 67, As- 
sistant Commissary Bullen, of the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Sept. 19. At Dover, Ann, relict of the 
Rev. William Parker, Rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate Within. 

Sept. 20. At Rochester, aged 57, Wil- 
liam Payne, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Hunton, Dulcibella-Mary, 
wife of Thomas Duncombe Shafto, esq. 

Sept. 24. In Bromley college, Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Heawood, Rector of Halstead. 

At the residence of Mr. Knowles King, 
solicitor, Maidstone, aged 21, Roland Ed- 
ward Graham, esq. only son of Rowland 
Graham, esq. of Calcutta, and nephew of 
the Rev. R. Boys, of Platt, near Wrotham. 

Sept. 20. At Sheerness, Mrs. Stevens, 
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widow of P. Stevens, esq. barrack-master 
= that garrison, who died a few days be- 
ore. 

Sept. 27. By suicide, Mr. William 
Remphry, clerk of Her Majesty’s ship 
Ocean, flag-ship of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
George Elliot, K.C.B. Commander-in- 
Chief at the Nore. 

Sept. 30. At Northfleet, aged 72, 
Frances, relict of R. Y. Keays, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Margate, aged 69, Mrs. 
Innis, of Euston-sq. London. 

Oct. 2. At Woolwich, Major Charles 
Robinson, of the Royal Marines. 

Oct. 3. At Deal, of consumption, aged 
20, Caroline, dau. of the late Thomas 
Longley Mourilyan, esq. 

Near Canterbury, by being thrown from 
his carriage, aged 65, John Neame, esq. 
of Selling Court, Essex. 

At the rectory, Woodchurch, aged 61, 
Hamilton-Georgiana, the wife of the Rev. 
Joshua King. 

Oct.4. At Selling-court, near Faver- 
sham, aged 65, John Neame, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 72, James Mur- 
ray, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. — Sept. 18. Aged 29, 
Ellen-Thompson, the wife of Thomas 


Cross, esq. of Mortfield, Bolton-le- 
Moors. 
Sept. 21. At Liverpool, aged 32, 


Georgiana, wife of Tucker Squarey, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Liverpool, aged 29, Mr. 
John Thomas Tindall, of the firm of 
Smith and Tindall, youngest son of the 
late T. Tindall, esq. shipowner, of Hull, 

Lincoin.— Sep. 28. At Gainsborough, 
aged 53, Mary-Ann, relict of William 
Mercer, esq. of Hull. 

MippLesex.—Sept. 6. At Sunbury, 
aged 70, Robert Broxholm, esq. surgeon, 

Sept. 7. At East Acton, Henrietta, 
wife of James Thal, esq. of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Sept. 9. At Twickenham, aged 73, 
Miss Anne Winthrop, daughter of the late 
Stephen Winthrop, esq. of London. 

Sept. 18. At Twickenham, aged 54, 
Miss Dorothy E. Tayler. 

Sept. 25. At Teddington, aged 92, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weskett. 

Sept. 26. John Whippy, esq. of Hil- 
lingdon, and of North Audley-st. 

Lately. At Ealing, aged 81, Mrs. 
Margaret Willes, of Bath. 

Oct. 2. At Hampton-wick, aged 88, 
Mrs. Sarah Gee. 

Monmovutu.—Sept. 6. Aged 73, Eli- 
zabeth, second dau. of the late John 
Cooke, esq. of Goytre, co. Monmouth. 

NortTHamptTonsu.—Sept. 5. At Lil- 


bourne Vicarage, aged 73, Dorothy, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Thomas Smith, Rector 
of Clay Coton, Northampton. 
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Sept. 8. At Guilsborough, aged 70, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. John Bateman. 

Sept. 10. Aged 46, William Brooks, 
esq. of Braunston, late of Norton, near 
Daventry. 

Sept. 13. At Bulwick Lodge, aged 50, 
Catherine Wilhelmina Vevers, youngest 
dan. of the Rev. Richard Vevers, late 
Rector of Kettering. (Only sixteen days 
after her sister, recorded in p. 443.) 

Sept. 14. Aged 58, Jane, relict of 
Ww. Fisher Morgan, esq. of Northampton. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 11. At Oxford, aged 
61, Sophia, wife of the Rev. John Hill, 
M.A. Vice Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Sarop.—Sept. 14. Aged 77, Robert 
Higgins, esq. surgeon, Newport, in which 
town he practised for upwards of half a 
century. 

Oct. 2. At Coton-hill, Shrewsbury, 
aged 21, Elizabeth-Amy, wife of George 
Moultrie Sult, esq. eldest duu. of the Rev. 
John Letts, Rector of St. Olave, Hart-st. 

Somerset. — Sept. 10. At Philip’s 
Norton, aged 78, Thomas Cousins, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Gunter’s Grove, near 
Bridgewater, aged 77, Juliana, widow of 
J. F. Rawlens, esq. 

At Bath, the Hon. Anne Mackay, 
younger dau. of Lord Reay. 

Sept. 14. At Burnham, aged 40, Eliza- 
beth, wife of B. T. Allen, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Crimchard House, Chard, 
aged 70, George Wheadon, esq. 

At Bath, Maurice Power, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, second son of the late Tyrone 
Power, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Bath, Miss Grainger. 

Sept.21. At Bath, Samuel Athill Tur- 
ner, esq. : 

At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Charlotte Anne 
Barnard, of Withersfield, Suffolk. She 
was the dau. of the Rev. Thos. Barnard, 
Rector of Withersfield, Suffolk, who died 
in 1782. She had four brothers, all in 
the Church :—1. Robert-Cary, Rector of 
Withersfield, died 1827; 2. Robert, Pre- 
bendary of Winchester, died 1835; 3. 
Thomas, who married Everilda, dau. of Sir 
Mordaunt Martyn, Bart.; and, 4. Charles- 
Duke. 

Oct. 6. Suddenly, at Earnshill, aged 79, 
Richard Thomas Combe, esq. 

Oct. 7. Aged 68, Charlotte, relict of 
George Fowler, esq. of Axbridge. 

Starrorp.—Sept. 7. At Tipton, aged 
os William John Power, Surgeon 91st 


g. 

Sept. 20. At Walsall, aged 71, Alice, 
wife of Gen. Craven. 

Sept. 26. At Darlaston, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles Green, esq. and sister 
to the late Mr. Robert Sherwood. 

Sept. 30. At Bilston, in his 75th year, 
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Mr. Henry Pratt, brother to the late Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. of London. 

Surro_k.—Sepf. 23. In her 70th year, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. George Francis 
Barlow, Rector of Burgh and Sotterley. 
She was the dau. of John Mount, esq. of 
Wasing Place, Berks, and has left a nu- 
merous issue; Francis Barlow, esq. the 
eldest son, is a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The family of Barlow is originally from 
Yorkshire, and was settled at Middle- 
thorpe in that county. 

Sept. 26. At Ipswich, aged57, Hannah, 
relict of N. J. Scott, esq. of Hoxne Place. 

Oct. 5. At Chadacre Hall, Thomas 
Hallifax, esq. jun. of Berkeley-sq. 

Surrey.—Sept. 12. Aged 47, William 
Clark, esq. of Lower Tooting, formerly of 
Bahia. 

Sept.15. At Linkfield, Reigate, aged 81, 
Bethenia, widow of Anthony Cardon, esq. 

At Richmond, aged 65, Edward Smith 
Ellis, esq. of Hyde Park-st. 

At Norwood, aged 58, Wilson Hooker 
Crick, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 76, Jane, relict of 
Robert Richard Mawley, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

Sept.17. At Surbiton, aged 36, George 
Samuel Keys, esq. late of Portsea. 

Sept. 18. At Ripley Court, Lucy-Hen- 
rietta, relict of John Harrison, esq. She 
was the second dau. of Alderman Sir 
Charles Price, of Spring Grove, the first 
Baronet, by Mary, dau. of William Rugge, 
esq. of Conduit-st.; was married in 1807, 
and left a widow in 1816. 

Sept. 20. At Richmond, aged 65, 
Major-Gen. Fretcheville Dykes Ballantyne, 
Col. 8th Bombay Native Inf. He was a 
cadet of 1797, and attained his Colonelcy 
in 1829. 

At Norwood, aged 76, John Shea, esq. 
retired Paymaster and Purser R.N., of 
Hammersmith-terrace. 

Sept. 21. At Croydon, aged 71, Kneit 
Leppingwell, esq. 

Sept. 24. Aged 19, Arthur, youngest 
son of Samuel H. Lucas, esq. of Croham, 
Croydon. 

Sept. 26. At the house of his father, 
in Esher, aged 28, Henry Neville, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Addlestone, of apoplexy, 
aged 69, Ann, second dau. of the late John 
Young, esq. of Abchurch. lane. 

Oct. 7. At East Sheen, Clarissa, wife 
of Capt. Page. 

Sussex.—Sept. 8. Aged 63, Miss 
Sophia-Ann-Frances Carter, of Hurstpier- 

oint. 

Sept. 19. At Brighton, aged 52, Morris 
Emanuel, esq. of Fryers Place, East Acton. 

Sept. 11. At Hastings, Jane-Turber- 


ville, wife of Henry Lewis Stutzer, esq. of 
Euston-sq. 
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Sept. 13. Of cholera, aged 43, Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late J. P. Blackman, 
esq. of Wadhurst. 

Sept. 16. At St. Leonard’s, Elizabeth, 
wife of Comm. Elsmere, R.N. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Thomas Browning, 
esq. late of Hadley-common, Middlesex. 

Sept. 19. At Brighton, Anne Holmes, 
only surviving sister of James Holmes, 
esq. of New Ormond-st. 

Sept. 22. At St. Leonard’s, Mary, 
relict of John Ward, esq. 

Sept. 24. At West Wittering, aged 60, 
John Gorham, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Brighton, aged 83, Mrs. 
Pyle, of Barnes-terrace. She was for some 
years the friend and companion of the late 
Hon. Mrs. Quin, of Chilworth Lodge, near 
Southampton. 

At Brighton, William Pickering Cloves, 
esq. late of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
only son of the late Peter Cloves, esq. of 
the Rookery, Woodford, Essex. 

At Worthing, aged 50, Fred. Dixon, esq. 

At Hadlow, near Uckfield, aged 51, 
William Day, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Shermanbury Park, aged 
81, Mrs. Caroline Comber Challen. 

Sept. 29. At Funtington, Mrs. Haldane 
Gordon, widow of J. F. Gordon, esq. and 
only dau. of the late Robert Haldane, esq. 
of Auchimgray, Lanarkshire. 

Aged 41, Sarah, wife of V. Beadon, esq. 
late Capt. R.M. and dau. of the late T. C. 
Faulconer, esq. of Newhaven. 

At Eastbourne, while bathing, aged 32, 
Allen Williams, esq. of Trinity. college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1845. He 
was the only surviving son of Allen Wil- 
liams, esq. of St. Thomas-st. Southwark. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 64, Joseph 
Green Wilkinson, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

Oct. 8. At Brighton, aged 84, Anne, 
relict of Capt. Robert Anderson, of the 
Hon. East India Co.’s Maritime Serv. 

WarwickKsHirE.—Sept. 10. At Brailes, 
aged 82, W. Gillett, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Leamington College, of 
scarlet fever, aged 16, Harry Shipley 
Erskine, Lord Cardross, eldest son of the 
Earl of Buchan. 

Sept. 22. At Leamington, Miss Ann 
Kent, of York-pl. Portman-sq. fourth dau. 
of the late Benjamin Kent, esq. of Cashio- 
bridge, Hertfordshire, and of Downland 
House, Hants, 

Sept. 23. At Leamington, aged 68, 
Miss Jane Tory, formerly of Wimbourne. 

Sept. 29. At Warwick, aged 84, Mrs. 
Ann Welch, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Welch, Vicar of Wasperton. 

Oct. 5. At her son’s, Darlaston Hall, 
Meriden, Henrietta-Arabella, relict of John 
Blakesley, esq. of Seymour-pl. London. 

WESTMERLAND.—Sept. 11. Aged 63, 
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Miss Mary Atkinson, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Atkinson, esq. of Thorn- 
ship. 

Wits. — Sept. 19. At Laverstock 
House, Salisbury, aged 76, Miss Russ, 
formerly of Clifton. 

Sept. 21. At Marlborough, Anne, 
widow of Thelwall Maurice, M.D. 

Sept. 25. Aged 77, Elizabeth-Jane, 
widow of the Rev. Bartholomew Bucker- 
field, M.A. late Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Marlborough. 

Lately. At Tollard Royal, aged 64, 
Mrs. Jane B tt, grandd of the late 
Wm. Brewer, esq. formerly of Ashgrove, 
Dorset. 

Oct. 7. At Wotton Bassett, Richard 
Hooper, esq. 

Worcester.—Sept. 10. At Hawford- 
lodge, Mary, wife of Benjamin Parham, 
esq. Judge of the Wore. County Courts. 

At Malvern, aged 41, William Kisling- 
bury, esq. of Hadley-house, Hadley, and 
of High Holborn. 

Lately. At Worcester, Emeline Mon- 
tague, wife of R. M. Marchant, esq. 

Yorx.—Sept. 13. At Leeds, Horatio 
Wood, esq. solicitor. 

Sept. 14. At Hutton Conyers, near 
Ripon, aged 77, George Snowden, esq. 
surgeon, of Ramsgate. 

Sept. 15. At Burlington-quay, sud- 
denly, of disease of the heart, Mr. William 
Bunney, for many year solicitor of the 
Hull Trinity House. 

_. Sept.19. At Ripon, Rich. Thwaites, esq. 

Sept. 25. Of spasmodic cholera, at 
Hull, aged 45, Dr. Firth. 

At Hull, aged 46, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. James Selkirk, chaplain of the gaol. 

At Acomb, aged 50, Jane, relict of Wm. 
Sugden, esq. surgeon. 

Sept. 29. At Hornsea, aged 50, Ed- 
ward Watson Bedell, esq. author of the 
History of Hornsea. 

Waters.—Sept. 17. Aged 41, John- 
Philipps, eldest son of John William Lloyd, 
of Dan-yr-Allt, Carmarthenshire, esq. and 
late of South Park, Penshurst, Kent. 

On his passage from the Thames to 
Wales, from sea-sickness, Edward Dakins, 
grandson of the Rev. John Dakins, for- 
merly Rector of St. James’s, Colchester. 

ScoTrLanp.—Sept.15. AtSt. Leonard’s, 
near Ayr, Anne, eldest dau. of Hugh 
Cowan, esq. 

Sept.25. Of cholera, John Inglis Nicol, 
M.D. an ex-provost of Inverness, and the 
leading medical practitioner of that town. 

Sept. 27. Aged 75, James King, the 
weaver poet, of Paisley. 

Oct. 6. At Ardwell, John-Bell, only 
son of Sir John M‘Taggart, Bart. M.P. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 17. At Mornington 





House, near Drogheda, Gustavus Hamil- 
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ton, esq. of Bellewstown, co, Meath, grand- 
son of the third Viscount Boyne. 

Sept. 12. In Dublin, Edward F. Per- 
cival, esq. of the Inner Temple, second 
son of Stanley Percival, esq. of Liverpool. 

Sept. 16. At Mullingar, co. Westmeath, 
aged 62, William Malcolm Maxton, esq. 

Of exhaustion, on her passage from Ire- 
land, aged 6%, Anne-Victoria, widow of 
Major R. F. Jervoise, 1st Royal Drag. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 40, Edward 
De Lavall Tarleton, M.D. of Bath. 

Oct. 14. At Ferbane, King’s Co. shot 
by an assassin, Mr, C. Cage, agent over 
the Endrim property. 

GuERNSEY.—Aug. 12. Aged 58, Chris- 
tiana-Catherine, wife of William Carey 
Bowden, esq. of College-terr. and youngest 
dau. of the late Col. W. Anstruther, 
Balcaskie. 

JERSEY.— Sept. 
Bott. 

Sept. 28. Of cholera, G. H. Harrison, 
esq. of the firm of Harrison, Ridley, and 
Harrison, Newfoundland. merchants, Li- 
verpool, and brother-in-law of J. P. Silby, 
esq. of Poole. 

Sept. 30. At Brooklands, St. Helier’s, 
Henry Fage Belson, esq. Commander 
Royal Navy. He entered the navy Dec. 
18, 1800, and attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant 1808, of Commander 1845. 

Oct.4. Catharine-Hale, relict of Henry 
Decie, esq. of Clonakilty, co. Cork. She 
was the youngest dau. of the late Sir George 
B. Prescott, Bart. of Theobalds Park, 
Herts, by Catharine-Creighton, second 
dau. of Sir Thomas Mills, Governor of 
Quebec ; and was married in 1831. 

IsLE or MAan.—Sept.6. Suddenly, at 
Douglas, Charles John Galliard, esq. for- 
merly of Nantwich. 

Sept. 27. At Douglas, aged 51, Frances- 
Sophia, relict of George Ick, esq. formerly 
of Antigua. 

East Inpies.—May 16. At sea, on 
his passage to England for the recovery of 
his health, Charles William Prother, esq. 
Capt. in the 27th Regt. Bombay Native 
Inf., son of the late Col. Prother, C.B. 

May 29. At Rayty, in the Nilgherries, 
George James Casamajor, esq. late of the 
Madras Civil Service, eighth son of the 
late Justinian Casamajor, esq. of Potte- 
rells, Herts. 

July 13, At Wuzeerabad, aged 25, 
Lieut. T. A. Bartlett, 53rd Regt. Native 
Inf., fifth son of the Rev. T. Bartlett, 
Rector of Kingston, Kent. 

July 15. At Jaffna, Ceylon, aged 29, 
of cholera, Robert William Langslow, B.A. 
late of Jesus college, Cambridge, Deputy 
to the Queen’s Advocate for the northern 
district of that island, and eldest son of 
Robert Langslow, esq. barrister-at-law, 


19. Lieut. Charles 
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sometime Judge of the District Court of 
Colombo. 

July 18. At Attock, aged 23, Lieut. 
Frederick Charles Grindall, E. I. Co.’s 
Engineers, son of the late Rivers Grindall, 
esq. C.S. Bengal, and grandson of the 
late Adm. Sir Richard Grindall, K.C.B. 
He was formerly a pupil at Mount Rad- 
ford school, Exeter, from whence he was 
removed to Addiscombe, where he rapidly 
attained the highest honours. His skill 
and bravery excited great attention at the 
siege of Mooltan; and he had received an 
appointment in Rowill Pindee, when he 
was accidentally drowned whilst bathing 
in the Indus. 

July 27. At Peshawur, in the Punjaub, 
aged 34, Major Francis John Stephens, 
Glst Regt. youngest son of the late Rear- 
Adm. George Hopewell Stephens, of Eal- 
ing, Middlesex. 

Aug. 12. At Jaulna, aged 19, Ensign 
James Watt Freeling, 33d Regt. M.N.L., 
fourth son of the late Sir Henry Freeling, 
Bart. Also, lately, at the same place, 
Lieut. Freese of the same regiment, Lieut. 
Elliott, of the Artillery, Capt. the Hon. 
Charles Augustus Ashley Butler, (uncle to 
the Earl of Lanesborough,) Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary General at that sta- 
tion, who married Letitia, youngest dau. 
of the late Colonel Freese; and Doctors 
Porteous and Edgcombe; who have all 
died of cholera. 

Aug. 21. At Bombay, Robert Neun- 
burg Schneider, esq. of the Indian navy, 
son of R. W. Schneider, esq. of St. Peter’s, 
Canterbury. 

Apsroap.—July 16. At Sierra Leone, 
aged 43, Major Eric Mackay Clarke, com- 
manding the troops on the coast of Africa. 

July 19. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Brown, 73 Regt. brother to C. F. 
Brown, esq. Clifton. 

Aug. 8. At Paris, Madame St. Blan- 
card, the eldest surviving dau. of Edward 
Wilbraham, esq. deceased, late of Ciren- 
cester and Horsley, co. Gloucester. 

Aug. 9. At Geneva, Adolphus Turner, 
esq. late her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires to 
the republic of Uruguay, and second son 
of the late Gen. Sir Hilgrove Turner, of 
Gorray Lodge, Jersey, and Argyll-st. 

Aug. 10. In Paris, from an attack of 
cholera, James Thomas Caldwell, esq. 
Commander in the Royal Navy, grandson 
of the late Adm. Sir Benj. Caldwell, 
G.C.B. 


Aug. 15. At Dinan, Britany, Richard 
Carpenter, esq. one of her Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace and Deputy Lieut. for 
Middlesex; also, on the 20th Sept. Sophia 
Carpenter, his relict. 

Aug. 18, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
44, John Greig Thomson, esq. 
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At Venice, aged 64, J. Woolrych, esq. 
formerly of Weobley, co. Hereford. 

Aug. 19. At Boulogne, of cholera, Mr. 
James Staples, builder, of Leicester, and 
his son, a clerk in the bank of Messrs. 
Pagets and Kirby. The landlady of the 
house (the British Hotel) where Messrs. 
Staples were lodging, also died on the 21st. 
Mr. Staples has left a family of seven 
children. 

Aug. 22. At Paris, Frances-Margaret- 
Anna, wife of Charles Wriothesly Digby, 
esq. of Meriden, Warw. She was the 
widow of the Rev. George Bingham, and 
became the second wife of Mr. Digby in 
1840. 

Aug. 30. At New York, of cholera, 
aged 51, James Muir M‘Guffie, esq. many 
years H.B.M. Vice-Consul for Gonaives, 
Haiti. 


Sept.1. At Malta, from injuries re- 
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ceived in attempting to stop a runaway 
carriage, aged 28, Lieut. Thomas Dinham 
Atkinson, Royal Navy, of her Majesty’s 
ship Caledonia, second son of the Rev. T. 
D. Atkinson, Vicar of Rugeley, Staff. 

Sept. 3. At sea, on board the Precur- 
sor, on his passage home, Lieut.-Col. John 
Jervis, of the 5th Bengal N. Inf. 

Sept.6.. At Dieppe, Mary, widow of 
W. M. Thiselton Dyer, esq. of Great 
Russell-st. Bloomsbury. 

Sept. 7. At Paris, aged 80, R. Sasse, 
esq. painter to his late Majesty George 
Ill. 


Sept. 9. At Toronto, Canada West, 
at her son’s, J. C. P. Esten, esq. Esther 
Strangwayes Esten, widow of J. C. Esten, 
esq. late Chief Justice of Bermuda. 

At Paris, Eleanor, wife of Capt. Robin- 
son, and dau. of the late Andrew Mailen, 
esq. of Bristol. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
































Deaths Registered - 3 
Week ending | l i = $ 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60.and | Age not Total. Males, Females, 3° 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. Ei 
a — j 1 | 
Sept. 29. 677 629) 309 1 1616 | 828 788 1526 
Oct. 6.{| 625 | 439} 224 2 1290 | 622 668 1182 
ss 501 366 206 2 1075-510 565 =, 1271 
» 20.) 496) 333/ 197 2 1028 524 504-1363 
Weekly Autumnal average of the 5 years 1844—48, 1162 Deaths. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 26. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. 8. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
41 1 28 2 17 4 24 9 29 5 30 3 
PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 122. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr, 29. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 37. Os. to 41. 12s, 
SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ...ccccsccse cc ate 8a. to 38. 10d. | Veal.....0+.ccccerde 20. to Se. Sd. 
Mutton 2.000 00se.03% Od. to 4s. Od. | Pork.....ccccose..a8 28.to 4s. 2d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 29.— 
Beasts......... British, 3,737........ Foreign, 1,093........ Total, 4,830 
Sheep... .. oes 99 Bie BIDe sc cecece + 3,380...cccce 99 25,000 
Calves......000 ” 149... scccce ” DZ.cccccce 49 201 
BMGT caee esas - 5 308... 2. coe ” WDicccccee 99 378 


COAL MARKET, Ocr, 26. 


Other sorts from 14s. 0d. to 16s, 0d, 





Walls Ends, from 14s. 0d. to 20s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26 to October 25, 1849, both inclusive. 


















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
° y | | “4 t ° 4 2! A 
sa(82| ¢ S| § sige e (gz € | 
Boles S| 8 Weather. || 2 5/5 5|.2 |S) 3 | Weather. 
Aalss|* 54) m AAlna| A! & | 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts Oct.) ° | ° | ° jin pts. 
26 | 57 | 65 57 29, 87 | fair | 11 | 42 | 53 | 46 (29, 49 | fair 
27 | 60 | 66 | 57| , 77 |ido. cldy. rain| 12 | 45 | 51 | 43|. , 58 |do. cloudy 
: 28 | 6l | 66 | 58) , 73 |ido. do. do. | 13 | 43 | 47 | 46 | , 87 | rain, do. 
| 29 | 61 | 66 | 58 |, 69 |\rain || 14 | 44 | 50 | 40 |30, 02 | fair 
30 | 61 | 63 | 54) , 24 Ido. | 15 | 43 | 50 | 46 | , 06 | do. do. 
O.1 | 50 | 56 | 51) , 47 ||do. cloudy 16 | 43 | 52 | 46 , 05 | do.do.siht.rn. 
2 | 48 | 53 | 48, 69 |\cloudy 17 | 54 | 61 | 55 | , 02 | do. do. do. do. 
3 | 49 | 57 | 53, , 10 |/heavy rain 18 | 56 | 64 | 55 | , 16 | do. do. 
4 | 53 | 57 | 44| , 44 |!do. do. 19 | 56 | 66 | 59 | , 01 | do. 
5 | 43 | 53) 50 | , 72 |'fair, cloudy || 20 | 54 | 63 | 56 (29, 81 |do. do. rain 
6 | 44 | 50, 49) , 57 |\do.do.hvy.rn.|} 21 | 56 | 58 | 47 |, 92 | rn. edy. foggy 
f 7 | 57 | 63) 52) , 26 ido. do. do. do.|| 22 | 56 | 59 | 57 30, 10 | fair, cdy. rain 
| 8 | 47 | 53 43! , 68 | do. do. 23 | 56 | 63 | 53, 11 | do. 
9} 40} Sl | 40 ’ 97 \edy. fr. foggy 24) 58 | 64 | 56 ’ 14 do. 
10} 40 | 50 43 —=—_, 75 | foggy, cdy.rn.|| 25 | 56 | 64 | 54) , 10 | rain, do, 
| | 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





















































: la ,08/Os8 O we Saga 8 | Ex. Bills, 

H 8 | } s a2 ‘Sem BS 38) 4 

| if [eso ine | & |SEMES Sle S| | £1000. 

$i4 > 99/295 BREESE END BS | 

| Baio ot ig! <5<% - = 

ee |e | tae = ee: 

H cS es dk oO! eee Ree eee ed ees oe 

| 2 — 932 — -——— —- 72 pm. | 37 +41 pm. 
29 923. —~ —— —~—__ —76 73 pm. 38 41 pm. 
1\—_——-—_——-_ 92g seen SR Genes WL | 77 pm. | 38 41 pm. 
2—-———| 92} ——|-__.257 | 74 pm. | 38 41 pm. 
3\—__—_——__ 92} ————| ae 74 80 pm.| 41 42 pm. 

au Seen 923 —_——_|— 255 meena | 39 42 pm. 

5|——| | 924. _—______;__|_/255 | 80 pm. | 39 42 pm. 
6 —-—_—_. 926 | | 255 [8081 pm. 39 42 pm. 
8, _—___ 924 |_| 257 79 82pm. 39 45 pm. 
9|—— | 922 79 pm. | 40 44 pm. 
10 —— | 923 — | 80 82 pm.| 41 44pm. 
111196 | 914 92g | 923] 8g ————|79 82 pm.| 41 44 pm. 

|! 12 91° | 924 | g2g\—-__|____! 79 pm. | 41 45 pm. 

| 131973) 91 | 923 | 928) 8§ —-——\-—'8380pm. 42 45 pm. 

| 151973, 913 | 92% | 924-102} 83 80 pm. 43 46 pm. 

16198 | 91} 92) 923 83 ——\——255 8184pm. 46 44 pm. 





171983' 91 | 92} | 92} 8} ————-——! 81 pm. | 44 47 pm. ' 
181983 90% | 912 912 8} ——~————8184 pm. 44 47 pm. 
19198; 90g | 91f 92 | 8 —-~————. 80 pm. ' 44 47 pm. 
201983 91 | 92} 92} 83 —-———— 80pm. 44 46pm. 
| 221983 912 923 92}-—-——-—__-_— 83 80 pm. 43 46 pm. 
23\——| 903 | 924 923 8 ————254 80pm. | 43pm. 


241983 91 | 92} 923 84 ——————8279pm. 43 46 pm. 
25198 | 90% | 923 , 922 85 ——-~-——257 7982pm. 45 42 pm. 
26,1983, 913 928 923 —— 100} —— 8279 pm. 41 44 pm. 
27198 912g, 928 923 8} | ———_ ———- 41 44pm, 
29197 | 91g 93} 93 8} ————257 7982pm. 45 42 pm. 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 
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